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"COMMUNITY PARTISANSHIP AND NATIONAL POLITICS 
Robert E, Agger and Daniel Goldrich™ 


University of North Carolina 


Introduction 
This is a report of two community studies conducted in the period 1952 to 
°195h in the state of Oregon with a comparative design. The major Latewest was 
in the local political process but the studies contained data of relevance for a 
better understanding of and national politics. In the concluding sec= 
tion some suggestions will be made for community studies 
more systematically to national and regional studies of voting and other political 
behavior. 
‘The present analysis is particularly concerned with the dynamics of growing 
Democratic strength in the West and particularly in the Northwest. This strength, 
which has been reflected for some time in registration figures, has made itself 
‘felt at the polls. In 1956 the West was a relative exception to. the overwhelming 
nationwide support of President er The two communities selected for 
study were both Democratic communities in terms of party sale diukitieidone. 
In the first town, called Valley City, 50% of the sample identified thennelvae 
as Democrats, Thirty-nine per cent of the sample identified ‘uealna as Re- 
__ publicans, and 11% as Independents .* In the second community, called Boomtown, 
the Democratic superiority was even greater, Fifty-four per cent of this onic 


identified themselves as Democrats compared to 34% as Republicans. There were a 


“The authors wish to express their appreciation to Professor Vincent Ostrom and 
his colleagues in the Oregon Community Studies Project for the data upon which 
most:of this analysis is based and for their assistance to Mr. Goldrich during the 
summer of 1957 in his observations in the two communities reported on. Both authors 
express their appreciation to the Urban Studies Committee of the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science of the University of North Carolina for support during the 
tabulation and analysis phases, and iir. Agger owes a debt of thanks to the Social 
Science “esearch Council for their Faculty Fellowship which afforded the tine 
neceasary for the analysis. 
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comparable number of Independents in Boomtown: 12% of the sample. The slightly 
greater Democratic affiliation or sentiment of the residents of Boomtown was re- 
‘flected both in voting statistics and in the partisan atmosphere of the two com. 
munities. Boomtown has since 190 been consistently more Democratic at the polls. 
A vacationer to Valley City and to Boomtown who engaged in a Lubbell-type visit on 
Main Street would in all probability feel that Democrats constituted a tiny mino- 
rity in Valley City but a substantial proportion of the population in Boomtown. 
These differences, in fact, constitute the frame of the analysis for understanding 
what Alfred DeGrazia calls "the natural organization" of the Republican party in 
Valley City. 

In many Oregon communities-~as in many communities throughout the nation--= 
Main Street in the non-metropolitan, non=industrialized smaller town is Republican 
in conversation and in sentiment. The implications of this for party politics 
and electoral contests should not be underestimated although it is difficult to 
assess its impact or consequences, DeGrazia's comments on this point deserve an 
extended quotation: 

eeceeeothe Republicans number among their supporters by far the greater 

proportion of the business and professional groups who carry on in pcli- 

tics as a matter of course without changing their way of life. . . Repub- 

licans have a great many individual supporters who belong to real estate 

organizations, insurance groups, Rotary, Kiwanis, and other fraternal 

organizations that function continually, and without breaking step with 

their routine operation, can convert themselves into political organiza- 

tions, The transformation is often not a conscious one. Indeed, it may 

not even be a transformation at all. But society is like a giant spider 

web of communication and contact, end Nepublicans tend to be stationed 

at the centers of contact and communications with a society at large. As 

full-time politicians, such contact, controllers and opinion leaders can 

easily bring to bear upon the political process their strong influences 


and political leadership. In brief, the normal structure provides an 
informal Republican party organization.3 


Under what conditions does the conversion or transformation take place; how 
effective is this natural organization; to what extent are Democrats of similar 
occupations or status excluded from the "organization" and its political functions; 


and does the organization differ from place to place, from community to community? 


bi 
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At first glance the economic contrasts between Valley City and Boomtown would 
seem to offer an adequate explaration for the different situations and influence 
of the respective "informal Republican party shbenkeations® in the two communi-. 
ties. Valley City is a small, retail trading center servicing the city popula~ 
tion of about 3,000 residents and the larger population in the surrounding fringe 
and farming areas. Boomtown is a fast-growing industrial community of over 15,000 
population. Is it not evident, then, why Bocmtown is more heavily Democratic at 
the polls than Valley City? | 

The recent voting studies as well as. the voluminous literature in political 
sociology have established beyond a question that there are substantial Kelattoin 
ships between such variables as income ang occupation on the one hand and political 
identifications and voting behavior on the other. That economic factors, however, 
constitute an insufficjent explanation for the political facts of life can clearly 
be seen in regions and areas where historical accidents reverse the usual rela- 
tionships. Of equal, if not greater, importance is the fact that communities can 
be found which resemble each other substantially in terms of social and economic 
characteristics but which differ in terms of distribution of political identifica- 
tions and such nolitical behaviors as voting. The latter differences remind one that 
correlations and relationships by themselves do not constitute an adequate under. 
standing of dynamic processes. 

This elementary fact is underlined when political transformations occur in 
the relative absence of substantial social and economic change. Although politi- 
cal behavior strikes the political analyst as being very habitual and patterned, 
constant flux and change are ever present. In an area which has undergone so much 
change in so few years as the Northwest, or in the changing, industrializing, ur- 
banizing South of today, political change becomes very visible. It is in the direc- 
tion of seat cntne the causes and consequences of trends and changes in state, 
regional and national politics that political sedans of specific communities can 


make their major contribution, 
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We suggest--but do not test directly-~and examine more closely the hypothesis 

thet party voting strength is affected by the character of community politics. 

A corrolary proposition is that party identification groupings and their role 

in the local power structure in the community effect the workings of the social 

structure, supplementing and expanding the traditional view that partisanship 

follows the social structure. More specifically, the analysis suggests hypotheses 

if not a tentative explanation of part of the Democratic electoral resurgence in 

the West. The extent to which the explanation applies beyond the two communities 


studied must await an expanded series of comparative community studies in selected 


states and regionse 
METHODS AND LABORATORIES 


A-major tool of empirical political research is the interview, Interviews 
of all sorts were used in these studies, Relatively unstructured conversations 
were supnlemented by lengthy, structured interviews. In addition, participant ob- 
servation and sample surveys were used. An interdisciplinary team participated in 
a variety of formal and informal groupings in both communities over an extensive 
period of time, Most of the interviews and most of the participant observation 
was conducted with relatively active and influential participants in the local 
community. The use of the sample survey provided the means for zetting data on the 
less influential participants~-the third, fourth, fifth, sixth level of leaders: 

: the rank and file, the mass of the citizenry. National voting studies suffer be- 
cause they cannot very easily focus on the relatively small number of very active 
people and on top influentials. The usual study of local politics which concen~ 
trates on the visible, top political strata suffers because it cannot easily get 
at the vertical political groupings in the community -- the representative-con- 
stituency relationships, Chain interviewing or a variant method is most appropriate 
for zetting at groups of people who are related to each other at the seme or 


proximate levels of activity or influence, As studies by Merton, Lazarsfeld end 
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| 
others have demonstrated, political and social influence processes extend verti-~ 


cally throughout a community power structure, even though at the lower or inter- . 
mediate levels the influence is frequently invisible to the political analyst; 
i% may be covert and subtle in nature lt The data which follow were acquired by _ 
the aforementioned combination of methods. 

The first laboratory community, Valley City, gives one the impression of sta- 
bility. This impression of stability is buttressed by population and economic 
figures. The population of Valley City has remained very stable; it has less than 
doubled from 1930 to 1950. Boomtown, on the other hand, has been and still is 
one of the fastest growing communities in the state of Oregon. Its population 
has gone up more than five times in the two decades between 1930 and 1950, with 
almost all of the increase occurring in the decade between 190 and 1950. The 
major economic activity in Valley City is retail trading. There is one small lum- 
ber rill but this constitutes a minor activity in the economy of the community, In 
Boomtown about 35% of the population is engeged in manufacturing, with almost 90% 
of the manufacturing related to the lumber industry. In the fringe area immediately 
surrounding Valley City almost 20% of the sample was classified in the occupational 
category of farmer. Less than 1% of the sample in Boomtown or in Boomtown's fringe 
area was classified as farmer by occupation. 

Driving around Valley City one gets the impression that almost the entire 
population lives in adequate if not affluent housing. There is one poor neighbor~ 
hood which is, literally, on the other side of the tracks, but even here there is 
an atmosphere of respectability and upkeep of housing in contrast to so many slum 
areas across the tracks in other communities. In Boomtown the housing and the 
neighborhoods for the most part seem less desirable. A closer look indicates that 
this appearance seems to be the result of rapid building of inexpensive housing 
crowced together for a recently arrived population. Trailer parks and trailer 


houses are not uncommon sights in Boomtown. 
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Incomes in the two communities differ somewhat with Boomtown having propor- 
tionately more people in the middle income bracket. Thirty percent of the population 

of Valley City have incomes of less than $3,000 a year in contrast to only 21% : 
of the population of Boomtown, Fifty-three per cent of the population of loeatonh 
have incomes that fall in the $4,000 to $10,000 category whereas 1% of the popu~— 
lation of Valley City have comparable incomes, Five percent of the population 

of Valley City have incomes of over 110,000 a year whereas % of the population of 
Boomtown are similarly affluent, Differences in the economic structures of the 
two communities are reflected in the principle source of income for the families, 
In Boomtown 84% of the population derives its principle source of income from wages 
or salaries, In Valley City the comparable percentage is 54%. The biggest dif- 
ferences in sources of income stem from the two categories of farming and profits , 
fees, and interest. In Valley City 16% of the population derives its principal 
sources of income from these channels. In Boomtown the comparable percentage is. 
8%. In and around Valley City, then, there is a smaller wage-earning class and a 
larger group of farmers, small merchants and business men than in Boomtown, 

Other differences in the economy of the two cities need to be noted. Boomtown 
is adjacent to wml is the industrial hand-maiden of Big City. Big City is a re- 
tail trading, university, and governmental center for the area, Valley City, on 
the other hand, is about fifteen miles from Big City on a major U. S. and state 
highway. Some of Valley City's business focuses on the tourist trade, Its pro- 
ximity to Big City created a condition of people living in the country side be- 
tween Big City and Valley City who were beginning slowly but surely to shop more 
extensively in Big City. Even residents living inside of Valley City were beginning 
to go to Big City somewhat more frequently than vefore to take advantage of the 
wider selection of merchandise and the other attractions of shopping in a larger 
city. The potential arrival of a very large department store, the first of its 


caliber in Big City, is of great concern to some of the merchants in Valley City, 


re 
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The major economic ghtbsan in Boomtown was due to the one industry nature of 
the community: lumbering and related activities. In addition, the sharp seasonal 
down trends have increased the economic distress caused by the fact that for the 
past number of years the industry has been faced with slowly falling prices. The 
impact of distress in lymbering was also felt in Valley City although not as seve=’ 


rely ~ even in periods of scasonal shutdowns, 
POLITICS AND POWER STRUCTURES 


fhe contrasts in the party organizations and in the local power structures are 
as striking as the differences in the economies of the tw communities, urine 
the ssa of the study the Democrats had no organization to speak of in Valley 
City. the che organized partisan activity during the national election period 
in 1952 was a dinner meeting arranged at the homecf one of the few admitted Demo-~ 
crats of Main Street, after much hesitation on his part and only at the urging of 
the Democratic organization in the neighboring Big City. The Republicans in Valley 
City,on the other hand, were organized. There was representation by Valley City 
Republicans in the Republican councils of the county and the state, There was a 
Republican state legislator from Valley City. Perhaps because of the absence of 
orgenized local opposition, organized Republican activity at election or other 
times did not seem to be very great. Eventhough there was a heevy, in fact a 
dominant, Democratic registration in the community, active and inactive Republicans 
seemed to feel that continued Republican domination was inevitable, 

In Boomtown the situation was very different. Both Republicans and Democrats 
were organized and active in the community. Without defining terms precisely, 
it appcared that the Republicans had a stronger organization, although some of this 
feeling was undoubtedly due to the greater visability of the Republican organiza- 
tion. In addition to labor union involvement in the Democratic party in Boomtown, 


professional men, particula*ly lawyers, as well as some businessmen, particivated | 
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openly and actively in Democratic politics. This contrasted dramatically with 
the situation in Valley City where it was extremely difficult to soot Democrats 
among the merchants and professionals of Main Street, : 

Although elections were technically non-partisan in both communities insofar 
as local governmental positions wer: concerned, there was not a single admitted 
Democrat in the officialdom cof Valley City. In Boomtown Democrats shared govern- 
mental offices with Republicans, The place of the power structures in relation 
to local governments of both towns may best be described in terms of the major issues 
of a local governmental nature. In Valley City it appeared that there was firm 
consensus among local governmental officials and other important community leaders 
that the role of the local government was to be that of a rather passive house~ 
keeper for the present community. Rather than play a more active role in influenc- 
ing the future growth of Valley City, the local government was following policies 
designed to preclude or prevent very rapid expansion of, or greater industrializa- 
tion in, the community. These policies included decisions not to annex new territory, 
not to extend city sewer and other services beyond the town limits, not to grant 
any tax concessions whatsoever for new business or industry, and to retain a low 
tax rate with a minimum of expenditures for community improvements, 

Among the group of top leaders in the community, three men stand out as the 
most influential. All three at the time of the study had governmental positions. 
The first, and senior, leader of the community was the state legislator, He was 
a very affluent automobile desler es well as a large property owner, His son-in-law 
was the Mayor of the town and the Mayor's brother, the third most influential 
person, was a member of the school board. Associated closely with these three men 
in a real policy-making group which met regularly to discuss community affairs, 


were seven or eight respected members of the business community. On all very 


important community policy questions one or more of these men were consulted, and 


more than the most important policy matters reached the top three, A “card-playing" 


-~ ‘ 
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club afforded a regular meeting time and place for group discussion of such 
matters. In interview after interview these men and others in the business com- 
munity expressed a sentiment for keeping Valley City small and stable in the image 
of Jeffersonian democracy. Rural virtues were stressed and metropolitan problems : 
- deplored. Big City was viewed as a horrible example of what might happen to 
Valley City if it ever managed to survive as a "boomtown", 
The foregoing policies were not, however, unanimously supported, A few mem- 
bers of the business community, among them the editor of the weekly newspaper, 
a young accountant, and a very few of their friends and associates, openly ex- 
pressed the view that the status quo policies of Valley City were sure one in 


economic ruin for themselves and disaster for the whole community. Their major 
effort ‘took the form of attengting to establish a Chamber of Commerce organization 
in order to systematically set about the task of bringing industry and business 

to the community. 


In Boomtown one could hear few voices raised for a return to the pre-boom 


phase. Thet this would have been impossible even if desired was evident. The 

role of the local government had to be positive and dynamic in order to cure the 
already existirg problems facing the residents of Boomtown, Streets and sidewalks 
were desparately necded, particularly in the almost never ending days of rain 
which blessed the Oregon farmers but cursed the city dwellers, Sewerage had to be 
disposed of and the waste from the numerous factories had to be ancient from 
poluting the major river flowing by Boomtown, The major problem of seasonal unem- 
ployment had to be dealt with by bringing other than lumber industry into the town, 
In this expansion era in Boomtown the political pie as represented by local office 


had not yet been firmly divided up nor hed permanent accomodations been reached by 


contending groups, forces and individuals. Corruption in local government was a 


periodically »ublicized part of life in Boomtown, 
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Overshadowing all of these issues was the matter of public versus private 
mower in Boomtown. fhe period between the end of World War IT and 1950 was marked 
by very poor service given by the private utility company of the area. Officials 
of that company admit this privately and blame the situation on shortages on mater-~ 
ials and skilled men as a result of the war and the post-war boom, [Even more 
privetely they will edmit thet the local management of the private utility company 
had not been up to par. By the late 1940's the issue had been joined: aq number 
of important people in town, particularly young soliticos on the make, were de- 
mar¢éing that Boomtown build a competing municipal utility system. A municipally- 
owned utility hed been serving neighboring Big City and was pointed to in contrast 
to the inadequate services and high costs of the private utility company operating 
in Boomtown. In 1950 the voters went to the polls and gave a resounding approval 
to a proposition that Boomtown set up and finance a municipal utility system, The 
vote in favor of the municipalutility system was 69 per cent as compared to 31 per 
cent opposed. 
With the establishment of the municipal utility the power fight developed 

with a vengeance. The private company decided to fight in a variety of ways. 
They attempted and are still attempting to zet the state voublic utility commission 
to make a varicty of decisions of benefit to them and to the detriment of the muni- 
cipal system, They have improved service, cut prices and they have been making 
a determined effort to win back old customers and to acquire new ones. The muni-~ 
cipal utility system in its fight for customers uses the sanctions it can wield 
because it is part of the government of the community, When a businessman who 
is a customer of the private utility company needs a license or city inspection he 
sometimes finds it very difficult to zet what he needs unless or until he becomes 
a customer of the municipal power system. 

| The efforts of the two combatents are such that the issues remain in the fore- 


front of attention of the citizenry of Boomtown, Party identifications seem to mean 


: 
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relatively little in this controversy, with Republicans deserting the ship more 
frequently than Democrats, the ship being in this case the parties’ respective 
positions on public versus private power. This has been particularly frustiabion: 
to the Republican management of the private utility company who cannot abide even. 
if they understand such "hrei torous* acts. City hall itself is not unified in favor 
of the municipal power system, There are fluid cliques and factions sometimes en- 
gaging in the issue on one pee and then on the other and sometimes making strategic 
withdrawals - adopting policies of watchful waiting. When in 1948 the mayoralty 
election seemed to be decided by a public power stand, some Republicans began to 
align themselves with public power Democrats. 

Clearly in Boomtown there is little of the sort of hierarchical power structure 
with a clear pinnocale of the sort found in Valley City, There is much less consensus 
among the residents of Boomtown than among the residents of Valley City about who 
are the most influential people. This lack of consensus may be due in partto the 
fact that Boomtown is a much larger and more complicated community with the power 
structure less visible than in Valley City. However, the popular view does correspond 
to the findings of the research team which perceived a polynucleated if not fraction- 
alized set of leadership groups at the top of the power structure without a clear 
regard for party identifications, With this background in mind we now turn our 


attention to the major concerns of this analysis. 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION BY tARTY IDENTIFIERS 


We assumed that one of the more important channels for the exercise of parti- 
san influence was the local power structure. Participation in the local political 
system by partisans of one party or the other is conceived to influence both the 
strength of local party organization and the expression of partisan support by the 
party rank and file at election times, Our conception of this is as follows. On 


questions of who to vote for in partisan elections at the national or state level 
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or even whether to vote the rank and file party member is in a situation of poten- 
tial or actual political influences. Mobilization of his vote or pressure upon 
him to participate may come directly or indirectly from a local party leader... — 
Local party leaders who are active or influential in diverse channels of activity 
in the local political structure are in a more effective position of influence , 
vis-a-vis their party constituents. They tend to know more people, to be more visible, 
and to have higher status on partisan matters than relatively invisible party leat 
in the eyes of constitucnts,. 

An influential in politics as in other realms of cultural activity, in fact, — 
may even be unaware of his influence and ignorant of his specific influenvesss 
By this we mean that the rank and file member of a political party may look to some~ 
one else for cues as to how he eheula behave in party meetings, nominating conven- 
tions or elections without the other person being aware of ite To the extent that 
a person's representative reference group consists of visibly active, influential 
people, the probability of the person being influenced is greater than in the case 


of a person lacking such a visible reference group.’ 


Of special theoretical importance, then, are the visible and active Democrats 
and Republicans in the dynamics of partisanship in the twocommunities,. The sample 
has been classified into three eabaen of participation by a measure of general 
community participation: high, moderate and Low.® Although the general community 
participation index extends to participation in the social structure in the com- 
munity, it is essentially a measure of political activity including: discussion 
of policy matters with friends, family, and governmental officials; attendance at 
political meetings; activity in political and other organizations in the community; 
taking a more active part in local policy making; and local votinge lo be sure, 
these activities are usually conceived to be non-partisan and participants not en- 
gaging in local politics; even the Local government elections in our communities. 


are legally non-partisan, There is evidence, however, that both the activities 


A | 13 
and at least the most visible participants are perceived by the citizens as belong- 


ing to or identified with one or another party.” 


Before comparing party identifiers, we compare residents, The extent of 
participation in community affairs in the two communities was very similar, A 
smaller percentage of people in Boomtown were Non-Participants and there was an 
oe smaller difference in the greater proportion of High Participants in Boomtown. 
Eighteen per cent of the population of Boomtown fell in the Non-Participant cate~ 
ai compared to 23% of the population of Valley City in the same category. Forty~ 
eight per cent of the population of Boomtown were Moderate Participants, and L6% 
of the Valley City were Moderate Participants. Approximately a third (3%) of the | 
population of Boomtown were High Participants, and almost a third (31%) of the popu- 
lation of Valley City were High Participants, The category of high participation, 
including in it about a third of the population of both communities, was purpose- 
fully made a broad nen-exclusive category. Studies of personal influence, including 
Merton's study of Rovere, the Erie County and the Elmira studies, and the study of 
Decatur, all indicate that influential or opinion leaders are located throughout 
the community in every walk of life. Even in the slum or inthe street corner zang 
there are leaders and followers, 

In Valley City, as was expected, more of the Republicans than Democrats were 
High Participants. Among the Democrats, 24% were Non-Participants, 48% were Mode- 
rate Participants, and 28% were High Participants. Among Republicans, 16% were 
Non-Participants, 5% were Moderate Participants and 39% were High Participants, 
These differences in the extent of participation between Democrats and Republicans 
are even more dramatic when party identifiers are separated by sex, Studies have 
indicated that males tend to influence females in political affairs, particularly 
husbands vis-a-vis fheir wives and especially in matters of voting behavior. Our 
own community studies indicated that females tended to be segregated from the domi- 


nant male power structure. Therefore the propcrtion of High Participants among 


: 
4 
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male Democrats and Republicans is considered to be more saborteut. When sex is 
controlled we find that the difference in bigh participation by Republicans and Demo- 
-crats is even greater: almost twice as many male Republicans are High Participants 
(41%) as are male Democrats (21%). 

In Boomtown participation by the two party identification groups is wtediikiaer 
similar. Democrats and Republicans are equally participant: 37% of the Democrats 
are High Participants and 36% of the Republicans are High Participants; 7% of the 
Democrats are Moderate Participants and 8% of the Republicans are Moderate Parti-~ 
cipantss; and 16% of both Republicans and Democrats are Non-Participants 1° When 
we again control for sex, we find that in Boomtown more of the male Democrats are 
High Participants than are the male Republicans (45 % and 33%, respectively). The 
difference is not as great as it was in Valley City. 

When we look at the occupations of High Participant Democrats and Republicans 
in Valley City we find the following relationships. Equal percentages of the 
Democratic and Republican High Participants are workers: 17% and 18%, respectively. 
Almost twice as many of the Republican High Participants are farmers as compared to 
Democratic High Participants (15% and 6%, respectively). A slightly greater per- 
centage of Republican High Participants are businessmen as contrasted to Democratic 
High Participants, 28% and 22% respectively. 

Apart from the difference relative to farmers, the first major difference in 
the occupational distribution among Democratic and Republican High Participants in 
Boomtown in contrast to Valley City, is the finding that almost twice as many 
Democratic High Participants were workers as was true for Republican High Partici- 
pants (50% and 28%, respectively). As in Valley City, a greater percentage of the 
Republican High Participants were businessmen as compared to the Democratic High 
Participants (31% and 21%, respectively). In more highly unionized and industra- _ 


lized Boomtown, these findings are not surprising. If we look at the union member~ 


ship of Democratic and Republicen High Participants in Boomtown, we find that more 


. 
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‘than twice as many Democratic High Participants were union members as compared 

to Republican High Participants (38% and 18%, respectively). When, however, we | 
reverse the direction of the there is an unexpected finding. Of 
businessmen High Participants, some 52% were Democratic identifiers. Thus, even 
though the proportion of businessmen among Republican High Participants is arenter 
than among Democratic High Participants, the large proportion of worker High Pe - 
ticipants who were Democrats camouflaged the surprising fact that there were approxi- 
mately equel numbers of Democratic and Republican High Participant businessmen. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


The analysis will proceed to the examination of certain stklaceusioite charace 
teristics of Democrats and Republicans and of High Participant party identifiers 
in Valley City and Boomtown. First the distribution of occupations in the two com- 
munities without differentiation by party identification are included in Table 2, 
The first major difference to be noted is the relatively greater number of proprie- 
tors, managers, and officials in Valley City. When the professional people are in- 
Cluded with the former category of occupations, the difference becomes somewhat 
smaller, It narrows even further when white collar clerical and sales people are 
added in. From here on the term “elinsseien” shall refer to professional people, 
proprietors, managers, officials, clerical and sales people.° The next major dif- 
ference to be noted is the relatively greater proportion of craftsmen, foremen, and 
skilled workers in Valley City, Part of this difference is certainly due to the 
relatively greater proportion of population in Boomtown engaged in unskilled or 
common labor in the factory and to the presence of the relatively large farming 
group in the Valley City sample living in the surrounding fringe area. In Boomtown 
about 28% of the sample claimed membership in a labor union and while comparable 
data are not available for Valley City the percentage of union membership is un-° 


doubtedly considerably smaller, 


; 
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Occupations and Partisan Identifications,=~In Valley City the occupational 


makeup of Democratic party identifiers was as follows: 1hZ of the Democrats were 
businessmen, 10% were farmers, 29% were workers (craftsmen, foremen, skilled sviets, 
operatives, service people, and unsilled or common laborers), and 46% were house- 
wives (see Table 3). The occupations of the housewives! spouses were similar to 
the occupations of non-housewives in the sample for both Democrats and Republicans. 
Some 20% of the Republicans in Valley City were businessmen, 9% were farmers, 23% 
were workers, and 47% were housewives, The major differences, then, in the occupa- 
tional charecteristics of Democrats and Republicans in Valley City were that 6% 
more of the Democrats were workers and 6% more of the Republicans were busineesmen, 
These differences are surprising only insofar as they are extremely small (even in 
the light of the category collapsing). 

Of even greater significance are these relationships when looked at in the 
reverse direction in order to view occupation as the independent variable. Out of 
the total number of businessmen in the Valley City sample, 47% were Democrats and 
53% were vccbticcne, Of the total number of workers about 61% were Democrats and 
39% were Republicans. The very high percentage of Democrats among the businessmen 
of Valley City constitutes the most interesting and surprising finding. It was 
noted earlier thet conversation along Main Street, when partisan, was usually so 
pro-Republican in nature that an observer would have seemed justified in drawing 
the inference that there were few if any Democrats in the business community of 
Valley City. 

In Boomtown the occupational ciaracteristics of Democrats and Republicans were 
also very similar, A very slightly higher percentage of Republicans were business- 
men as contrasted to Democrats, 18% to 14% respectively. Some 43% of the Democrats 
were workers as contrasted to 34% of the Republicans. Similar proportions of Demo- 


crats and Republicans were housewives. Once again, looking at the relationships 


between occupations and party identification in the other direction, we find that of 


the workers, some 67% were Democrats and 33% were Republicans. Among the businessmen 
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of Boomtown 55% were Democrats and 5% were Seceht Sonne, Even though the observer 
of politics in Boomtown would soon realize that the Democrats were not impotent ~ | 
even on Main Street - the dominance of Democracy among businessmen, at least in 
terms of self-identifications, was a surprising finding, 

Incomes and Partisan Idantifications.--In Valley City the incomes of Democrats 


and Republicans were similar as were their occupations. Six per cent of the Repub- 
licans were in the very highest income bracket of $10,000.a year or more as compared 
to 4% of the Democrats in the comparable income bracket. Approximately equal number 
of Democrats end Republicans were in the income brecket from $4,000 to $10,000 per 
year? 41% and 42%, respectively, There was a greater percentage of Democrats in 
the $3,000 to $4,000 income bracket (29% to 17%), but Republicans had a somewhat 
higher percentage of the very low income people. Those earning less than $3,000 a 
year were somewhat more Republican, | 

A similar situation existed in Boomtown, with two exceptions. The first excep- 
tion was in the very highest income category, those making $10,000 or more a year, 
where 8% of the Republicans qualified for this category compared to only 2% of the 
Democrats. In the $,000 to $10,000 per year income category Democrats were actually 
and proportionately more numerous: 56 per cent of the Democrats belong in this cate- 
gory commered to what 47 per cent of the Republicans, A greater proportion of Demo- 
crats than Republicans were in the ¥3,000 to »l,000 income category, as in Valley 
City, and a slightly greater percentege of Republicans made less than $3,000 a 
year. There were two reversals when these income-party identification relationships 
were looked at in the other direction. The first was in the lowest income category 
in Boomtwon, A majority of the lowest income people were Democratic party identi- 
fiers (55%). And of the ,000-$10,000 people in Valley City, 56% were Democrats 
and h% were Republicans. 

Turning our attention to the important High Participants, we find that in 


Valley City the vcry high income $10,000 a year or more people were predominately | 


i 
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Republican High Participants, Fifty per cent of the Republican High Participants 
were in the $4,000 to $10,000 category as compared to 5% of the Yemocratic High 
Participants. Of all of the High Participants who were in the $4,000 to §10,000 & 
income category 56% were Republican and 4% were Democratic. In Boomtown the 
economic differences between Democratic and Republican High Participants were 
greater than the economic differences between Republican and Democrats. 

| In Boomtown only 1% of the Democratic High Participants were in the very 
highest $10,000 a year or more category. This compares to 14% of the Republican 
High Participants in the same category. Republican High Participants outnumbered 
Democratic High Participants in the highest income category by 6% tol. Democratic 
High Participants, however, were proportional and actually more numerous in the 
income category between $4,000 and $10,000 per year. High Participant Democrats 
had a greater proportion of people in the lowest income category, under $3,000 per 
yeare Democratic High Participants were slightly more numerous in the $3,000 to 
$4,000 income bracket. In Boomtown, then, Democratic High Participants were rarely 
members of the top income stratum but in the not so low income bracket of $,000 
to $10,000 per year hinnandtie High Participants more than held their own with their 
Republican gounterparts, In Valley City Democratic High Participants were compara-~ 
tively men of lower incomes, 


Education and Partisan Identifications.-~Insofar as educational attainment 


is concerned Republicans in Valley City are slightly better educated than are Demo- 
crats. One out of every five Republicans has had at least some college education 
contrasted to 13% of the Democrats. Equal percentages of Democrats and Republicans 
in Valley City have completed a least two years of high school but have not gone 
on to college (43% and 42%, respectively). Fourty-four per cent of the Democrats 
have not gone beyond the ninth grade as contrasted to 36% of the Republicans, Once 
again reversing the direction in order to view educational attainment as the inde- 


pendent variable, there is still a small difference in the relationship of college 


‘ 
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education to party identification, Of all the college educated people in Valley 


City, 56% was Republican, and 4% was Democratic. In Boomtown as in Valley City . 
Republicans on the whole are better educated than Democrats. They tees an even 
greater advantage (relative to Democrats) than do the Republicans of Valley City : 
in being able ‘ call on éitines educated people. Twenty-two per cent of the Repub- 
licans in Boomtown had some college education as contrasted to only 9% of the Demo- 
cratse Roughly equal proportions of both groups of party identifiers went beyond 
the ninth zrade in their educational attainment. Among all of the college educated 
people in Boomtown, some 62% was Republican and only 38% Democratic. 

Among the High Participant party identifiers in Valley City 6% of the hihi 
licans were college educated as compared to 28% of the Democrats, For every Repub- 
lican High Participant who had not gone beyond the ninth grzde there were two Demo-~ 
cratic High Participants (13% and 25% respectively), Amonz all of the college edu- 
cated High Participants some 64% were Republicans and 36% were Democrats. These 
percentages were exactly reversed for High Participants who had not gone beyond the 
ninth grade. In Boomtown there was an even greater difference in the proportion of 
college educated people amonz the Republican and Democratic High Participants, 
Fourty-one per cent of the Republican High Participants had at least some college 
education contrasted to 13% of the Democratic High Farticipants., Approximately caud 
percentages of Republican and Democratic High Participants had not gone beyond the 
ninth grade. A greater proportion of Democratic High Participants had, therefore, 
completed at least two years of hizh school without having gone on to college, Or 
all of the college educated High Participants in Boomtown, 66% were Republicans and 
34% were Democrats, Amonz the most poorly cducated Hich Participants the relation- 
ship was reversed: 62% of them were Republicans and 38% were Democrats. 


Age and Partisan Identifications.--Turning finally to the factor of age of the 


party identifiers in Valley City and Boomtown we find the following relationships. 
Dividing the Valley City sample into those under and those over O years of age, 
calling the former the "young" and the latter the "old", we discover the usual dis- 


position 


: 
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of the young to be Democrats and the old to a Reebticaas. Fifty-seven per cent 

of the Democrats in Valley City were below 0 years of age, as compared to Lh% of _ 
the Rpublicans. Fourty=three per cent of the Democrats were therefore older people 
as compsred to 66% of the Republicans, The young were much more likely to be 
Democrets (more than 2 to 1) than were the older people to be Republicans (6 to 5). 
In fact, the very small proportion of the population 70 years and over was Democratic 
or two to one and the very politically important age group between 0 and 9 years 
was just about equally divided between Republicans and Democrats (51% Democratic). 
Because cf differences in coding categories the line between young and old in Boomtown 
hed to be drawn differently. People below the age of 35 years are designated as | 
young and peovle 35 years and over are deshencted as old in Boomtown, Once agein, 

the relationship generally found between age and party identification holds for 
Boomtown. ‘thirty-five per cent of the Democrets are young people compared to 27% 

of the Republicans, Looking at age as the independent variable, we find a very sur- 
prising thing. As expected, 2/3 of the youth was Democratic but so too was 58% 

of the older people. In fact there were twice as many Democrats as Republicans in | 
the important ege category 35-4) years. It wasn't until the age of 55 and older 
thet Republicans actually outnumbered Democrats, 

Almost two out of every three High Participant Democrats in Valley City were 
young people. Conversely, fifty-seven per cent of the Republican High Participants 
were older people. Older Republican High Participants out-number older Democratic 

.High Participants in Valley City almost 2 tol. In Boomtown, both the Democratic 
and the Republican High Participants were primarily older people. Approximately 
2/3 of the Democrats were 35 years of age or older and 80% of the "epublican High 
Participants were in a comparable age category, Even if the dividing line between 
young and old in Boomtown had been identical to the division of young and old in 
Valley City, i.e., 4O years of age and older, it is clear that Democratic High Par- 
ticipants in Boomtown were relatively older than was the case in Valley City. Even 


though the Republican High Participants were proportionately older than tho Democratic 
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High Participants in Boomtown, the older Democratic High Participants were actually 
numerically superior. Young Democratic High Participants were 23 times as numerous 

as young Republican High Participants in Boomtowne : 

To summarize briefly our findings of relationshins between the foregoing socio-= 
economic characteristics and party identification, the differences between Democrats 
and Republicans in both communities were surprising insofar as they were smaller 
than expected, Taking them one by one,the first surprise was the large number 
of businessmen or middle class people in the Democratic ranks in Valley City. A 
related surprise wes the dominancy of Democracy among businessmen in Boomtown. The 
relatively high incomes of Democrats in Valley City was unexpected , That this even 
extended to the very top income bracket = even more surprising. Again, the stronger 
relationship between higher incomes and Democratic party identification rather than 
Republican party identification in Boomtown was contrary to our hypothesis. It was 
somewhat of a relief to find that the usual relationship between high incomes and 
Republicanism held in the very high $10,000 or more per year category, Although 
these relationships in Boomtown were undoubtedly due in part to the relatively high 
pay of skilled factory workers, the strength of Democracy~-party identification-= 
wise--in the businessman and white collar classes was an importent factor, This 
stands out when one remembers that Valley City was neither a unionized nor an 
industrialized community. 

The foctor which operated in the expected direction was education. The higher 
educated people were relatively more numerous among Republicans than Democrats in 
both communities, Among the important High Participants, education made an even 
greater difference in narty identification in the direction of higher education-~ 
Republicanism. In Valley City there had been a small relationship between high 
education and Republicanism among High Particinants, but in Boomtown the relation- 
ship wes clearly evident: 2/3 of the collége educated High Participants were Repub- 


licans 
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While education was working strongly for the Republicans, youth was the most 
important factor working for the Smoctate, It was not just the post-adolescent 
crop of young adults in their errly twenties that represented great Democratic sup- 
port in both communities; it wasn't until the late forties or fifties that Repub- 
licanism became the dominant party identification, Tht the youth of Boomtown 
would be Democratic--although not so heavily as turned out to be the case--was hypo- 
thesized, but our hypothesis that the youth of Valley City would be comparatively 
much more Republican was not born out. 

In Boomtown the important Democratic High Participants did not have to rely 
upon the young people as was the case in Valley City. The major difference in the 
ages of the Democratic and Republican High Participants in both communities was this 
youth of Valley City Democratic High Participants. One is led to speculate about 
the future prospects of the young, Democratic High Participants in Valley City, The 
aforementioned controversy between the older, Republican top leaders of Valley City 
and the increasingly disgruntled merchants who want a shift in the current bento 
quo policies may be just the sort of conflict situation to call forth the politi- 
cally inactive older Democrats to join with their youthful compatriots in a party 
rejuvenation as well as a local policy and power structure transformations 

The major inferences to be drawn from these findings are that in Boomtown, and 
surprisingly in Valley City as well, the expected strength of the Republicans did 
not materialize in the categories most likely to contribute to their strength, Fros- 
pects for continued if not increasing strength of Democracy in Boomtown, and an 
increase in effective strength of Valley City Democrzts is likely on the basis of 
simply these socio-economic characteristics, Two sterentypes which served to guide 
our hypothesizing were broken, First, the strength of the Democrats in Boomtown is 
not simply a function of the worker and union groups in the community; there secms 
to be a coalition, of a categorical if not primarily interactional nature, between 


the merchants of Main Street and org nized labor. In Valley City, even in the 
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absence of union political activity, Democrats are surprisingly numerous in unexpe c- 
ted but strategic parts of what DeGrazia referred to as the natural organization 

of the Republicans, DeGrazia's own analysis of socio-economic characteristics of ‘the 
Western public suggest that neither Valley City nor Boomtown may be as unique com~ 
munities in the West as might otherwise be imagined, 

COMMUNITY INTEGRATION 


Participation in Social Organizations.=-We shall now turn our attention to as~ 


pects of community integration of the different party identifiers in the two com- 
munities, We shall examine the extent to which Republicans and Democrats are similar 
or different in respect to the selected aspects of community integration, and also 
the state of community integration of the important High Participant Republicans and 
Democrats. 

In many American communities the social structure in action can be seen most 
clearly in the network of tama’ organizations of the citizens, Various indices of 
position in the social structure are traditionally used: occupation, income, and/or 
education frequently comprise the measure of SES, However, as a recent study by 
John Kaltenbach and David McClelland has demonstrated, in communities which are not 
stable communities, i.ee., communities undergoing rapid industrialization or urbaniza-~ 
tion, the usual indices of social status do not correlate as highly with each other 


10 


as they do in stable communities, Kaltenbach and McClelland found th-t the factor 


which correlated most highly with social status in two of the three towns they 
‘stedied was what they call "achievement rank", Achievement rank is an estimation 
of success by people in the community of their conferes, They also found that "as 
to factors correlated with achievement rank. . .community service is the single most 


nll Community service is measured by membership or activity in formal 


imoortant ‘factor, 
organizations of the community. To what extent is community service a function of 
party identifications as well as one's position in the formally defined social struc- 


ture (i.e., defined by attributes of income, occupation, etc.)?. 


| 
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Community service or participation in the formally organized social structure 
of the community is viewed as having potentially important political impacts in the 
community. Participation in formal organizations as in the local political structure 
is conceived to have the following functions: (1) it affords both formal and in- 
formal settings for personal political influence; (2) it facilitates the process 
of political visibility, i.e., it distinguishes and illuminates aims and personali- 
ties of people otherwise lost in a crowd; and (3) it provides a means of acquiring» 
status and prestige lacking to the nonparticipating, isolated citizen. We assume 
but do not test the proposition that participation in the formal aspects of the 
social structure does influence the welfare and fortunes of the participant's party. 
Our analysis is limited to assessing the degree to which people of similar socio- 
economic characteristics and background participate differentially in the formally 
organized aspects of community life as a corollary or consequence of different party 
identifications, If community service is influenced by party identifications, an im- 
portant area of further inquiry will be revealed: the impact of the political struc- 
ture - in this case the partisan identifications element of the political structure- 
on the social structure in action. The political sociologist's traditional view of 
the impact of the social upon the political system may be clarified and modified as 
the political scientist sheds further light on the impact of the political system 
up6n the social system of the community. 

At the same time such ii ttebsenne should stimulate testing of the foregoing 
.conceptions of the way the social system affects the political system. Without any 
3 evidence that such factors as party identifications affects participation in the 
formally organized social structure, the impact of the social on the political sys- 
tem is likely to continue to be studied as "personal influence" = influence on voting 
preferences cr whatever that takes place in the informal family, friendship or fellow 


worker context. 


Our measure of participation in community organizations and associations was a 


variation of the Chapin scale. Respondents were each given 1 point for membership 
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in an organization or association, 1 point for regular attendance, 1 point for 
being a current member of a committee, and 1 point for holding an office. Mem- 
bership or participation in involuntary eroturiaes such as churches was ‘ick credited, 
although voluntary associatbons within involuntary groupings qualified for credits 
A three category organization membership scale (OMS) was developed by collapsing 
point score categories, Twenty-seven per cent of the Valley City sample scored 

zero points and were assigned to the lowest category: Low OMS. Forty-five per cent 
of the Valley City sample scored 1 through 7 points and were assigned to the Medium 
OMS category. Twenty~eight per cent of the Valley City sample qualified as High 
OMS people scoring 8 or more points. 

When the OMS levels of Republicans isd Democrats are compared in Valley City, 
we find that Republicans are insignificantly higher perticipants than Democrats. 
Thirty per cent of the Republicans in Valley City are High OMS compsred with 27% 
of the Democrats. Twenty-three per cent of the Republicans are Low GIS compared to 
31% of the Democrats. 

Among Valley City men, High OMS scorers among Republicans outnumbered High OMS 
scorers among Democrats by almost 3:1 (23% and 8%, respectively). imilarly, Demo- 
‘crats had a disproportionate number of Low OMS people. In Boomtown there were 
similar but smaller differences in the OMS scores of Democrats and Republicans, 
Reversing the direction of the tabulations, we find thet once again the relationship 
between party identification (Republican) and OMS score (High) is stronger in Valley 
City than in Boomtown, 

To discover whether the different level of education is responsible for these 
differences in organizational activity by Democrats and Republicans, we control for 
education, Taking the combined college plus two or more years of high school male 
party identifiers, we find a similar pattern, About twice as many Republican higher 


educated pecple are High Q‘S scorers as comparably educated Democrats in Valley City, 


while in Boomtown the difference is 70% more High OFS scorers among higher educated 


Republicans than among higher educatcd Democrats, The single exception is to be 


- 

if 
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found among just the college-educated. Among the small number of college Democrats 
there are as many High OMS people as among the college Republicans, 

Among High Participant party identifiers, the pattern holds once more. There 
is a slight preponderance of High OMS scorers among Republican High Participants in 
Valley City, whereas now it is in Boomtown we find the greatest difference: almost 
three times as many Republican High Participants as Democratic High Participants are 
high OMS people (23% to 8%). 

We may tentatively conclude that participation in the organizational network 
of the community is influenced by party identification apart from socio-economic 
factors (with the exception of the most highly educated people.) To the extent that 
organizational activity influences partisan strength in the manner suggested earlier, 
to that extent it would seem that in both communities the Republicans have an asset 
in their "natural organization," 


House Ownership.==Insofar as our next aspect of community integration is cone 


cerned, home ownership, our findings resemble those of Alfred DeGrazia who examined 
this factor in the Survey Research Center's data on the Western public in the elec- 
tion of 1956. DeGrazia commented: 
It is sometimes assumed that home owners tend to be Republican and renters 
Democratic, After making this assumption, it is usually followed by talk 
about the essential stability of the Republican: lack of a stake of the 
Democrat in the community. 
DeGrazia found thet among people of very low incomes "the party affiliations of home 
owners and home renters are practically indistinguishable,")> As incomes rose, 


home owners became more Democratic, until the high income people making $7,500 


or more per year were reached, There were roughly equal proportions of home owners 
among both Republicans and Democrats. 

Our findings resemble those of DeGrazia's more than they support the popular 
stereotype, In both of our communities we found only insignificant differences be- 
tween the home onwership of Republicans and Democrats. This similarity in the extent 
of home ownership held for High Participant Republicans end Democrats in both com- 


munities, as well as for college educated Republicans and Democrats, 
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Kinfolk,.--A popular image about having kinfolks in the community resembles the 
popular stereotype about home ownership. Having kinfolk in the community is thought 
to lcad to Republican conservatism and responsible participation in community affairs. 
This was not the case in either of our communities. As with home ownership, there 
were no differences between Republicans and Democrats or between High Participant 
"Republicans and Democrats or between college educated Republicans and Democrats in 
either community. Even though there was a greater proportion of people without 
kinfolk in Valley City as compared to Boomtown, the proportion was similar for Rep- 
ublicans and Democrats within each community. 


Disposition to Move.--Whether or not a person wanted to move away from a com~ 


munity may be supposed to reflect, as one indice, a reflection of a person's com- 
munity integration. It was hypothesized that Democrats would want to leave Valley 
City more than Republicans because of the predominantly Republican atmosphere in 
Valley City. Conversely, it was hypothesized that Republicans would prefer to leave 
Boomtown more than Dencerata because = compared to many other communities in the 
state - Boomtown had a relatively Democratic atmosphere. Neither hypothesis scems 
to be correct, There were actually no differences in the disposition of Republicans 
and Democrats to move away from either Valley City or Boomtown, © 
The one difference discovered which tends to supz0rt the hypothesis for Valley 
City was the somewhat greater disposition on the part of High Participant Democrats 
as cele to High Participant Republicans to move away from the community (2% 
to 33%, respectively). 


Length of Residence.-«Length of residence in the community is the last factor 


of community integration to be considered. They hypothesis adopted was that the 
longer people resided in either Valley City or Boomtown, the more Republican they 
were likely to be, but the magnitude of the relationship between length of residence . 
and Republican party identification would be smaller in Boomtown. We are also 
interested in the party identifications of recently arrived residents compared to 


those of long-time residents regardless of the longer-term consequences. Dividing 


| 
| 
| 
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the population into those who have lived in the community less than 1l years and 
more than 11 years (Newcomers and Oldtimers) we find that in both communities Repub- 
licans had a greater percentage of Oldtimers then did Democrats, Because of the 
differences in the growth patterns of the two communities, Republicans and Democrats 
in Valley City both had higher proportions of Oldtimers than Republicans and Demo- 
of the in Velioy ve fini tas 
a very slight majority of them were Republicans. Among the Oldtimers in Boomtown 
a similarly slight majority were Democrats, | 

In Valley City a greater proportion of Republican High Participants were Old- 
timers than Democratic High Participants (58% and 36% respectively). This relation 
ship between length of residence and partisan identification for High Participants 
held when the factors were reversed: 63% of the Oldtimer High Participants were 
Republicans and 37% were Democrats. Not only did Newcomers among Democratic High 
Participants outnumber Newcomers among the Republican High Participants, but of 
all the Newcomer High Participants in Valley City, 59% were Democrats and 1% were 
Republicans, Among the most recently arrived Newcomer High Participants in Valley 
City (people who had lived in Valley Cit: for less than 3 years), Democrats out- 
numbered Republicans by almost 2 to l. 

In Boomtwon there was a greater percentage of [ldtimers among Republican High 
Participants as contrasted to Democratic High Participants (47% and 25%, respectively). 
This relationship also holds when the variables are reversed. Of the Oldtimer High 


Participants, 55% were Republicans and 5% were Democrats, Thus, although Republic- 
can High Participants had 22% more Oldtimers than did Democratic High Participants 
in both communities, there was a slightly greater relationship between being an 


Oldtimer and being a Republican High Participant in Velley City. Among the Newcomer 


High Participants, 69% were Democrats as contrasted to 31% who were Republicans, 
Among the Newcomer High Participants inBoomtown who had been therc for less than 


3 wears, 50% were Republicans and 50% were Democrats, This was a very different — 
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finding from the one reported for Valley City. There was a larger relationship be- 
tween high participation by Newcomers and Democratic party identifications in Boomtown . 
than in Valley City, but the reverse was true for very new, Newcomer High Partici= 
pants. 
Length of residence as a factor in affecting party identifications encompases 

a range of process variables. Three variables in particular are frequently con- 
ceived as entetyine: the dynamics of increased Republican party identification among * 
Oldtimers. The first of these is the agiig or maturation process. There is a wide- 
spread assumption, and not only among laymen, that it is in the naturel order of 
things for older people to become conservative in politics as well as in other areas 
of social life. The second variable iseconamic attainment, A propertyless person who 
has not as yet made an economic sucdess is likely to be free and easy with local pro- 
perty tax rates and such other things as the Republican party and its ideology so 
important to the established, propertied conservative (i.e. Republican), Third, 
and less tangible, is the notion that in most American communities, at least in 
those of small or moderate size, the normal Republican atmosphere slowly but surely 
results in weakening the loyalties of Democrats if not in outright conversions. 
Increase in income and occupational mobility are conceived to be handmaidens of a 
general socio-political mobility and social respectability. As a poor Democrat 
begins to increase his income and can afford country club membcrship, he gets to asso- 
ciate with Republican Country-clubbers and over time joins them in golf and politics, 
' But tris last factor, the partisan atmosphere, is not so much a measure of a new and 

more Republican social environment es it is a probabilistic concept rooted in gene- 


ral social psychological considerations, The longer one lives ina Republican domi-« 


nated community, regardless of economic mobility or social group memberships, the 


more likely it is that the person: will encounter conversations, newspapers and other 
media communications,..and symbols which’ are .proeRepublican, Communications and con- 
tacts may not be immediately effective, but over time, in the absence of strong 


counter-stimuli, a person's political orientation, reference group, and loyalties may 


shift, 
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be In order to inquire a little more deeply into the length of residence factor, 

. the impact of age, income level and partisan atmosphere on party identifications 
are compared in both communities, Among the younger people of Valley City and 
Boomtown (people under the age of 0 in Valley City and people under the age of 35 
in Boomtown) length of residence makes little difference in party identifications! 
In Valley City Oldtimers among the young people, the native sons, are is Zé more Re- 
publican than are Newcomers, and in Boomtown the difference is only 5%. Length 

i of residence makes a greater difference for older people in both imatittne. 

Oldtimers in both Valley City and Boomtown are 15% more Republican then Newcomers 

among older people. | 

Among the Newcomers in ValleyCity age is related somewhat to party identifi- 
cation. The older Newcomers are 15% more Republican than are the younger Newcomers.s 
Among the Oldtimers in Valley City, age is even more important. Oldtimers who are 
older people are 26% more Republican than the younger native sons. In Boomtown, to 
the contrary, age is not very important among Newcomers, Among the Oldtimers of 
Boomtown, age does make some difference but less than in Valley City. The difference 
in importance of age among Newcomers and Oldtimers in Valley City and Boomtown may 
possibly be due to a difference in the eiapiiis on older people to become Republican 
(less in Boomtown), The longer one lives both in Valley City and in Boomtown, 
however, the more important aging becomes for increasing Republicanism. 

Dividing the populations of both communities into people making less than $4,000 

_@ year and people making more than 24,000 a year we find that length of residence 
makes little difference in the Republicanism of lower income people in both Valley 

City and Boomtown (8% and 5%, respectively). Length of residence does make a sub- 
stantial difference in the Republicansim of upper income people in both communities, 

Among the Newcomers, higher incomes make no difference in Republicanism in Valley 

City, while higher income Newcomers in Boomtown were actually insignificantly less 

Republican than lower income Newcomers (7% less) It is only among the Oldtimers that 

higher tiuaen make a difference in Republicanism: 15% in Valley City and 9% in 


Boomtown, 
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Again the relatively greater increase of Republicanism of upper income 


Oldtimers in Valley City as compared to Boomtown may be a function of the differences 
in their socio-political environments, It should be noted that when length of 7 
residence was held constant, aging seem to be more highly related to increasing 
Republicanism than was increasing income, although the way both variables were cate- 
gorized makes it impossible to draw a firm conclusion. 

Turning now to the impact of the partisan atmosphere with both age and income 
held constant, and with due regerd to the fact that some of the Ns become very 
small, wdrawthe following tentative conclusions (see Table 4), In three of the 
four age~income categuries in both communities, there seems to be a residual impact 
of political atmosphere upon party identifications, In both communities, younger 
native sons who make less than $4,000 per year are less Republican than young New- 
comers, by 8% in Valley City and by 21% in Boomtown,+8 Although it can be argued 
that the political atmosphere of Boomtown was sredindiaathe Republican, regardless 
of the public power issue and the large worker and union population, and even though 
the political atmosphere of Valley City was even more Republican, it would be less 
than accurate to say that the political atmosphere of "the community" influences party 
identifications. 

In addition to the "exception" of the younger, lower income people in both 
communities being less Republican with greater length of residence, the older, 
lower income people in Valley City and Boomtown show only small increases in Repub- 
licanism with greater length of residence, 7% and 11%, respectively. The major 
impact of the Republican political atmosphere is upon older upper income people 
in Valley City (a 35% increase in Republicanism) and upon younger upper income 
people in Boomtown (a 32% increase in Republicans). Simply residing in a community 
like Valley City or Boomtown is not sufficient for a process of conversion to take 
place toward Republicanism; where in the community's social structure one resides 


influences the impact of the atmosphere if not the atmosphere itself, If one was a 
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low income young person in either community, the impact of the partisan atmosphere 
would have pushed towards the Democratic rather than the Republican party. 

‘ A simple social structure model of the impact of the partisan atmosphere pan 

not, however, be sufficient. If we consider as one index of partisan atmosphere 

the percentage of Democrats and Republicans in an income-age category, we find that 
in Valley City upper and lower income Newcomers had similarly strong Democratic 


atmospheres, yet the longer the residence the more Republican the upper income 


people became and the more Democratic became the lower income peoplee In Boomtown 
the lower income Newcomers were in a more Republican atmosphere than were either 
upper income Newcomers or upper income Oldtimers,. Yet the former became more 
Democratic while the others became more Republican with greater length of residence 
in Boomtown. And it should be noted that there were more Democrats among upper 
income people in both communities. Perhaps, though, the noticeably Republican 
climate of Valley City's Main Street was a better index of the Republican atmosphere 
than the ratio of Democratic to Republican party identifiers insofar as upper in- 
come people were concerred. And in Boomtown the organizational environment is dis- 
proportionately Republican. Whether the personal frustrations of lower income 
people mitigate or cushion the impact of a numerically superior Republican barrage 
of partisan messages, or whether the environment of lower income people is in fast 
Democratic in atmosphere are questions for future research to decide, 


It has been impossible to offer more than a set of speculations about the 


effects of the political atmosphere even with the data in Table h, The dif- 
ficulty with these speculations is the assumption which has been made: that people 
of similar ages and incomes are identical except for their length of residence, 
That this is an inadequate assumption does not have to be demonstrated. What is 
needed for an adequate testing of some of our speculations is a series of community 
studies using a panel design. The political orientations, aspirations and images 
"before" can be compared te te situation after periods of residence, in the light 
of the messages and stimuli of the personal as well as of the "community" political 


environment, 
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To return to the possible political significance of hese ditto political 
atmosphere-age=income categories, the following points appear to be relevant. 

First, the only categories in Valley City with a majority Republican party identifi- 
cation are the older lower and upper income Oldtimers, The only significantly 
dominant Republican category is the latter, It does not seem unreasonable to sug- 
gest that the overwhelmingly Republican atmosphere of Main Street in Valley City 
may be due to this numerically insignificant but powerful group. These are the 

men who are in or close to the top leadership of Valley City's power structure. 

If dissatisfection with the policies of the top leaders becomes widespread, or if 
the top leaders in other ways becomes too distant from the people of Valley City, or 
if Democrats one or another way manage to infiltrate the organizational and local 
power structure of the community, it is possible to foresee a rather sudden trans- 
formation in the political climete of Valley City and in the Democratic electoral 
strength. Whether this may happen sooner or later is impossible to say. 

In Boomtown, similarly, while three of the eight categories are Republican, 
only one--the upper income, younger rw tive sons--is significantly more Republican 
than Democratic. In this category is only 3% of the population. Insofar as these 
data are concerned, Republican prospects in Boomtown are not good. The two possible 
sources of strength mentioned earlier were the equal distribution among Republicans 
and Democrats of the very recently arrived High Participants, and the continued 
Republican domination of the organizational analozue of the social structure, 
Tending to counteract the relative Republican domination in the latter realm 
is the numerical superiority of the Democrats in the top levels of the local poli- 
tical system. Whether the process of political conversion to Republicanism as a 
function of the aging, upward economic mobility and political atmosphere aspects 
of length of residence (assuming the existence of the process for at least some 
categories of the population) can counter the disproportionately Democratic partisan 
leanings of the Newcomers in all categorical groups in both Valléy City and Boomtown 
is doubtful. 
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Summarizing the relationships between the five aspects of community integra- 
tion and party identifications, we find that three of them, home ownership, dispo- 
sition to move from the community and kinfolk in the community are apparently unre-~ 
lated to party identifications or partisan strength. The effects of the political | 
atmosphere as part of the length of residence factor while a matter of tenuous in- 
ference seem to be differential, depending on the socio-political characteristics 
and locations of citizens. Newcomers are so Democratic that even with the political 
atmospheres in both communities working on balance in favor of the Republicans, 
Democratic prospects are incrcasingly more favorable in both communities. — Cate~ 
gories containing one quarter and sixteen per cent of the populations of Valley 
City and Boomtown, respectively, are in fact becoming more Democratic with greater 
length of residence, again assuming that our underlying assumption of similarity 
between short-term and longer-term residents approaches reality. 

Insofar as participation in social organizations is concerned, we found 
Republicans more highly participant than Democrats in both communities (at least 
amonz the men). It appears that participation in the organizational network of the 

social structure is affected by party identifications, and this differential 

social participation by party identifiers is working to the benefit of Republicans-~ 
if. our assumption about the partisan efficacy of social participation is correct, 

In Boomtown, male Democrsts who are active in the political system in the community 
are less active than High Participant Republicans, In Valley City Democratic High 
Participants of even high educational attainment are relatively excluded from active 
participation in community service organizations. “ 
| The high CMS scores of highly educated Democratic High Participants in Boom- 
town may indicate that the Democrats are benefiting to some extent from the poten- 
tially political effects of the social structure in action. On the other hand, it 
does not necessarily follow that in Valley City the lower participation levels of 


Democrats in social organizations is as injurious to the Democratic cause as more 


extensive social participation in the present context might be. Democrats who are 
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teak OMS scorers in Boomtown are participating in a political environment where 
Democrats not only have a relatively strong local party organization, but where _ 
they are also visibly active in the local power structure. Without such features 
in a community's political environment, it vell ay be that extensive social | 
participation in the Republican natural organization can be had only at the meen 
of party identifications and latent, if not overt, party loyalties. In the poli- 
tical atmosphere of Valley City's Main Street and business communi ty extensive 
organization participation by Democrats might have been an indication of the ree 
pression, withering, sublimation or transformation of their party affilations. It 
‘hes been noted elsewhere that some of the self-identified "Independents" sonia to 
be people in a cross-pressures situation.” Studies by social papiibosteth have 
indicated that one of the responses to cross-pressures has been withdrawal-- 
physically, if possible and/or psychologically, 

Even though we do not have the necessary information to test it directly, there 
is a hint in the data that even the most highly educated Democrats who are highly 
participant in social organizations are repressing their Democratic identifications 
or at least their general political participation. If we take as our measure of 
can expression of party identification the level of participation in local poli- 
tics, we find that the very small dadiar of highly educated Democrats are relatively 
lower on the general community participation index than compareble Republicans, 


whereas the difference is smaller for businessman Democrats, and reversed for upper 


income Democrats, Although our reasoning must be tenuous, it may be that highly 
educated Democrats who score highly on the OMS do so as relatively apolitical, 
nonpartisans. 

Somewhat of a paradox, then, may be the suggestion that under the political 
conditions of Boomtown the relatively high organizational participation by rank and 
file Democrats is an indication of their political strength and maximum potential 
influence on partisanship and party strength, while under the political conditions 


of Valley City, suppression of organization participation by Democrats may indicate 
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a retention of maximum potential party strength. The paradoxical element may be 


resolved by restating the theoretical assumptions made earlier concerning the poli- 
tical effects of participation in community organizations, which may in fact be | 
the natural organization of the Republicans, It may even be that in Boomtown the 
relatively extensive OMS participation by Democrats is weakening instead of rein- 
forcing Democracy ~ or is irrelevant to partisan strength - thercby calling for an 
even more extensive modification of the foregoing propositions. 

One final hint that such may be the case are the relative OMS scores of High 
Participant Democrats in Valley City and Boomtown. The former not only have propor= 
tionately 3} times as many High OMS scorers as the latter, but the High Partici< 
pant Democrats in Valley City ar: only sii @utdy ese active in the organizatiorel 
network than High Participant Republicans. In Boomtown the difference in propor- 
tions of High OMS scorers among High cube and Democrats was 
almost 3:1, The more openly partisan High Participant Democrats in Boomtown may 
have been kept out of, or kept themselves out of, community affairs, for the price 
of organizational participation may have been a decrease in overt partisanship, 
These questions point to the data needed to test the alternative propositions. 


POWER ATTRIBUTIONS AND PARTY IDENTIFIERS 


So far we have examined relationships between the social structure and the 
local political system. We have found that while socio-economic characteristics do 
influence party identifications, as well as participation in the local power struc- 
ture, the latter factors also influence the workings of the social system. We 
have assumed that participation in the local political system does have an impact 
upon party strength in the ways described even though legally or technically such 
participation may be nonpartisan, Although the direct testing of this is outside 
of the scope of our research design, it rests on an aseumption which can be more 


directly tested. 
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In order for participation in the local power structure to have an impact 
upon partisanship, it would seem that at least the visibly active sabblatoante 
need to be viewed differentially by the Republicans and Democrats in the community. 
For example, if top leaders are perceived in a relatively positive or favorable 
frame of reference by Democrats in the community, the top leaders' views on policy 
matters may be accepted at the same time that Democratic party identification is 
weakened, or at least not reinforced, Local party organization is conceived as 
being related directly to a person's situation in his local community, It may be 
that when economic conditions and spporhanl ties are optimum in the communi ty the 
potential or active Democrat tends to become, or return,to, a more apolitical 
state, When there are hard times in ie nation or in particular communities in the 
country, Republican alligence, conversely, may be weakened since the Republicen 
party is the party of good times. 

A measure is therefore needed of the extent to which the different party iden- 
tifiers are either satisfied or dissatisfied with the top decision-makers in the 
local power structure, At the same time, a measure is needed of the extent to which 
top leaders are viewed by the different party identifiers as members, representatives, 
or leaders of one or the other political party. In either event, whether members 
of one party are more dissatisfied with the policies of the top leaders or the top 
leaders are viewed as belonging to the other political party, the likelihood is that 
local party organizations and partisan divisions will be reinforced if not strengthen- 
ed. The measure we used in this connection is that of power attributions, Residents 
of both communities were asked in the sample surveys for the name of the Seog they 
considered to be the most influencial in the community. To the extent that Repub- 
licans and Democrats differ in their attribution of influence or power, there is a 
likclihood that the local power structure is in fact influencing the processes of 
"partisanship. Power attributions have been found to reflect an identification with 


and approval, as well as knowledge, of the parson nominated, 0 
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If the Republicans and Democrats in Valley City and Boomtown differ in their pat- 
terns of vower attributions the difference may be considered an indication than one 
or the other requisite for the influence of the local power structure upon partisan- 
ship in the community has been met, 

There is a much greater consensus in Valley City than in Boomtown on who are 
the most powerful men in the community. Thirty-eight per cent of the people in 
Valley City nominated one or another of the aforementioned three top leaders, One 
or another of the three most frequently nominated top leaders in Boomtown were 
selected by half that percentage; 19%. For every person in Valley City unable or 

- unwilling to nominate anyone as most influential in the community (27% of the popu- 
lation) there were two such people in Boomtonw (58%). These patterns are under- 
standable since it appeared to the authors that there was in Valley City a clearer- 
cut, more hierarchical and more obvious power seivovare than in Boomtown. It must 
also be remembered that Boomtown was a much larger city than was Valley City. 
Republicans in both communities nominated one or another of the top three leaders 
more than did Democrats. The difference was less in Boomtown than in Valley City 

(a four % difference in Boonftown end an 11% difference in Valley City). In Boomtown 
however, the three most frequently nominated leaders were of different political 
parties whereas in Valley City they were all Republicans, 

The person nominated most frequently in Boomtown was the Mayor and an pice 
Democrate The second person in the Boomtown top three had been a county commissioner 
-and was a Republican. The third man was an educator and not clearly associated with 
either political party. The Democratic Maycr in Boomtown wes nominated by 11% of 
the Democrats and 8% of the Republicans. The Republican was nominated by 3% of the 
Democrats and 9% of the Republicans. The "independent" top leader in Boomtown was 
nominated by 3% of the Democrats and 5% of the Republicans. The extent to which 
party identification influences power attributions can be seen most clearly by 
exam‘ ning what proportions of the people who nominate one or another of the three 


top leaders were Democrats and what proportion Republicans. Of the people who 
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nominated the Democratic Mayor, 70% were Democrats and 30% were Republicans. Of 
‘the people who nominated the Republican leeder in Boomtown, 6h per cent were 
Republicans and 36 per cent were Democrats. Of the people who nominated the cn. 
partisan leader, 52 per cent were Republicans and 8 per cent were Democrats. 

To find out whether or not these differences in the power attributions of 
party identifiers were related to greater ignorance on the part of Democrats, par- 
tieulaeiy in Valley City where Democrats participated much less than Republicans in 
community politics and were therefore - theoretically - less likely to perceive _ 
influentials, the pattern of power attributions of High Participants are examined. 
Among High Participants in Valley City, the difference between party identifiers on 
their power attributions widens, We find that in Valley City 59% of the Republican 
Hi ch Participants nominate one or another of the top three leaders in contrast to 
39 per cent of the Democratic High Participants. In Boomtown, too, the difference 
between Republicans and Democrats is greater among High Participants, Seventeen 
per cent of the Democratic High Participants nominated the Democratic Mayor as one 
of the top three leaders compared to 6% of the Republican High Perticipants. Four 
per cent of the Democratic High Participants nominated the “epublican influential in 
Boomtown as compared to 13% of the Republican High Participants, Whereas the pro- 
portion of Democrats to Republicans among the nominators of the Democratic Mayor had 
been slightly in excess of 2 to 1 Democratic, among the High Participants the pro- 
portion rises to more than to 1 Democratic, 

Controlling for education, another factor which might be thought to have made 
for differences in power attributions between Democrats and Republicans, our find- 
ings remain consistent, Seventy-seven per cent of the Republican college educated 
people nominate one or another of the top three leaders in Valley City compared to 
29% of the college educated Democrats, Of all the college educated people nominating 
one or another of the top three leaders in Valley City, Republioans outnumbered 
Democrats by more than 3 to 1. In Boomtown 12 % of the college educated Democrats 


nominated the Democrat Mayor, as compared to 2% of the college educated Republicans. 
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Our analysis of power attributions by party identifiers in both communities 


bears out, or at least does not conflict with, the suggestion that the partisan 
complexion of the presumably nonpartisan local power structure can serve to affect 
the fortunes of the local party. The Democrats are in a relatively better position 
in Boomtown because they are in positions of top leadership in the local power 
structure. In Valley City the widely=shared assumption of top leaders and of 
at least Republicans in the business community that they are nonpartisan, that they 
are serving everyone in the community equally and are so appreciated, is not sup- 
ported by the foregoing analysis, The division of a community into party identifi- 
cation groupings has its impact upon the complexion and character of the local 
power structure, and in turn the local power structure may affect the partisan divi- 
sions. 
From these data it was not possible to predict under what conditions the Demo- 
cratic party identifiers in Valley City would rise in wrath and turn the Republicans 
out. The strains and stresses in the body politic of Valley City could erupt in 
changes in the personnel, policies, and/or shape of the local power structure as 
well as in the relative strength--organizationally and electorally--of the two major 
parties, Although the Democrats in the ccmmunity were suppressed in both the social 
and political structures, their existence posed a constant threat to the local Repub- 
lican supremency, That their party identifications caused or were reflected in 


their perceptions of and/or identification with the Republican top leaders of the 


local power structure is evidence of the force of party and an additional factor 
making for instability in the present partisan balance of power in Valley City, Much 
would seem to depend on the policies and ections of the top leaders as they decided 
upon the social and economic future of the residents and the local political fortunes 
of those aspiring to participate in decjJsbon-making on one side or another, That 

so much Democratic strength resided in the potentially more active, more skilicd, 

and more influential middle and upper-middle classes as well as in the energetic- 


youth suggests that there might be other ways to Democratic supremency in this 
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‘community and in similar communities in the West and in the nation than the hitherto 
traditional Democratic way of riding to power on the back of organized labor and 


sundry minority groupse-! 


1956 


In Oregon in 1956 President Eisenhower with 55.2% of the popular vote failed 
to carry along his Republican running mates, Governor Holmes defcated his Repub- 
lican opponent by a fraction of one per ati The new Democrat, Wayne Morse, got 
Sh.2% of ic sahir vote in his race against Douglas McKay, Valley City went 
along with the rest of the state of Oregon in 1956 in three of the four major races. 
People in Valley City went for Holmes and Morse and failed to support Porter in his 
race with Ellsworth by three tenths of one percentege point. Boomtown, as usual, 
was much more Democratic than Valley City or than the state at large. Adlai Stevenson 
received a majority 53.5% of the popular ke for presidency, and 62% of the vote in 
Boomtown was cast for each of the three Democrats: Holmes, Morse, and Porter. Can 
any hypotheses be offered for the Democratic upsage in 1956 on the basis of the 
foregoing analysis of community politics? 

Before the results of the 1956 election for Valley City and Bocmtown were 
known=-~the foregoing analysis was made in ignorance of the voting figures in Boome 
town and of the Democratic victory in Valley City--the prediction had been made that 
the potential Democratic strength in Valley City was likely to become actual strength 
under certain but largely unknown conditions. It may help to engage ina post-mortem, 
The difference in policy positions between those who stood for an expanding, indus- 


trializinz, and urbanizing Valley City and those who stood for the status quo, 


(the Republican tov leaders of the community being among the latter) was slowly 
moving into the realm of the public discussion and controversy, at least among the 
merchants of Main Street, Although articulate supporters of the former position 
were not sufficiently numerous to distinguish the contending groups on the basis of 


differential party identifications, the issue appeared to offer a golden opportunity 


- 


for disgruntled Democrats--particularly in the surprisingly large groups of Demo- 


cratic party identifiers in upper socio-economic positions. By 1956 two important 
events had occurred. The Democrats formed a very active local party ecuiieation 
and both a junior and senior Chamber of Commerce were established, Democrats active 
in the local party organization were particularly active in the Junior Chamber of 
Comiinans with the current president of that organization a Democrat. 

The follow-up study of what happened in Velley City and in Boomtown is currently 
underway. On the basis of these and other sketchy facts we venture the following 
post-event explanation: Slowly decreasing economic opportunities for businessmen 
as well as for other occupational groups in Valley City constituted the necessary ie 
dition for the entry by Democrats into, and effectiveness in, the local power struc- | 
ture, the organizationai side of the social structure, and local party organizations 
The vanguard of this relatively suddenly politicized group were younger people 
although they were joined dy hitherto passive older Democratic identifiers, The 
increase in visibility of active Democrats and the incrcase in the volume of Demo- 
cratic symbols and messages directly stimulated the mass of Democratic identifiers 
‘and removed the repressive inhibitions of. a one-party environment. 

The Western public power issue, the Eisenhower-McKay "giveaways" and the other 
issues in 1956 served the need for specific symbols of a broader than community rele- 
vance. There are traditions and habits which make it necessary to transcend the 
community and local political issues at times of national elections. There may 
even be a set of rules of the game where overt partisan controversy in the community 
is avoided much as it is in the family setting and for similar reasons, People in 
Washington, D. C., or in the state capital may be more easily attacked for one 
doesn't have to live with them in close proximity, 

What we are saying, in other words, is thet without the underlying dispositions 
for local partisan shifts of the sort sketched in this analysis, the specific issues 
of 1956 may have had little impact. We make no attempt to explain the timing of the 


Democratic resurgence in the West in 1956, It was clear that younger, dynanic 


. 
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Democrats had become pethes in the party organization in the state of Oregon as 
well as in many local communities but it would be unjustified Monday morning 
quarterbacking to suggest that one could have predicted the timing. 

So far there heve been no comparable community studies elsewherein the West 
reported, but a somewhat similar interpretation of the upsurge in Democratic 
strength in 1956 has been offered for the State of California, Along with identi- 
ficetions by party on the ballot, political analysts have stressed the role of the 
newly organized Democratic Clubs throuzhout California. Here too it has been younger 
professional people and businessmen spearheading the democratie drive. Without 
venturing this speculation as anything but a tentative hypothesis we wonder to what 
extent the incrcase in Democratic strength in the far West has baen due to the same 
sorts of dynamics thet we think we found in Valley City. To what extent has the 
rejuvenation of Democracy in the far West been due to the marriage of middle class 
businessmen, professional people, and white collar workers with workers as in 
Boomtown? To what extent are there forces in the local community situation dispos- 
ing such critical groups as the younzer people, professional people and businessmen 


to seek their fortunes as active Democrats rather than as Republicans? 
CONCLUS IONS 


As with any analysis in the early stages of a scientific inquiry, our community 
studies suggest more questions than they started with. In the course of the analyses 
certain important gaps in the data became evident and efforts are now being made for 
further research to remedy these differencies. The Yregon Community Studies pro-~ 
ject is now joined by a similar effort at the University of North Cerolina in order 
to conduct an additional number of comparative community studies, That communities 
studies, particularly comparative community studies, can shed light upon the patterns 
and processes of national politics is--we think--unquestionable, With all the dif- 
ficulties attendent upon cross-cultural research, the light that they might shed 


upon the political systems of nation-states would make the effort worthwhile. 
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Attention is now being paid even in national voting studies. using sample 

survey methods to‘such environmental factors as parental political orientation 

and identifications, That the local community.is-.a.relevant part of the political 
environment of voters would seem to be obvious, Just as in the case of family 

_ influences upon a person's politics, the extent to which and the ways in which and 
the conditions under which the local community does exert an influence upon par- 
tisanship is still for the most part a mystery. 

Although it would be illegitimate to develop from the forezoing analysis even 

a tentative explanation for political currents beyond the two communities, and 
decidedly premature to develop a "theory" of political movements in the Nation, the 
West or even in our two communities on the basis of this study, it seems to us that 
the theoretical orientation explicitly or implicitly held by many political scien- 
tists and political sociologists alike needs revision. We question whether the fol- 
lowing propositions in their theory hold forthe mass of communities--at least in 

the West, The propesitions are: 

(1) Such socio-economic factors as occupation, income, and education define 
social classés; .:* 

(2) social classes are more than conceptual categories--they are interacting 
aggregates of people, i.e., social groups, particularly in local populae 
tions of communities; 

(3) the higher the socio-economic cless,the zreater proportion of Republican 
party identifier; 

(4) upper-class people tend to. netthiiente most hizhly in community affairs; 

(5) Republicans, therefore, control the local power structure and local party 
politics as well as the major seein institutions in the community; 

(6) the exception to Republican control and dominance in and of the community 
is the big city where organized labor constitutes a countervailing force 


along with ethnic, religious and egzhead religious minority groups; 


: 


hh 
(7) other factors, such as local party cepenttations: may from time to time 
complicate the foregoing schema but the complication is transitory, rela- 
tively unimportant to national patterns - and the operation of these other 
factors is essentially random in the body politic. 

In his analysis of Western politics, Alfred DeGrazia in the paragraph ready 
quoted, viewed Main Street and the business community as an unqualified, major source 
of Republican strength in the community. However, his own analysis of voting be- 
havior of Westerners in 1952 suggested . qualification of that view. DeGrazia said: 

» - e the general picture would still be one of the income and occupational | 

factors in the West having little utility as predictors, Neither the party 

affiliation now the probable vote of the Westerner in 1952 followed lines 
clearly economic or occupational. The Western public in 1952 seems to haves, 
behaved politically without much reference to income or occupational lines. 

Data from our two communities also suggest qualifications in the aforementioned 
frame of reference which related party identification and partisan strength directly 
to socio-economic factors, with the latter factors presumably being the independent 
or causal variables. The assumptions need further clarification, specification, 
modifications and statements of the conditions under which they hold, 

As another example of political theory based on these propositions which needs 
elaboration we mention the analysis of voting behavior in the Elmira study .° 
There the notion was edvanced that the mainspring of the resurgence in Demoe 
cratic strength in 1948 was a process of reactivation wherein socio-economic factors 
began to exert their pull and the large numbers of initially pro-Renublican Demo- 
crats slowly but surely returned to the fold. Political influence in activation and 
reactivation processes was exerted through "natural" socio-economic groups. The 
theory needs elaboration and refinement in a number of ways. First, to what extent | 
were there different sorts of dynamics operating in less Republican communities in 
the nation? Second, to what extent did local political factors play a role in 
rebounding Democratic strength and relative weakening of Republicanism, if not in 


_ Elmira, then elsewhere? To what extent was party identification an important factor 


compared to position in the social structure? Third, to what extent did other than 
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personal influence in social group settings, e.g., influence of actives in the 
local power structure, operate with some effectiveness? Most of these questions 
were not answered because they were outside of the scope of the Elmira research 


design. “4 


While our two-community comparative study cannot by itself sugzest an 
alternative theory of partisan strength, it may suggest avenues of further research 
for theoretical elaborations which will account more adequately for diverse trends 


and situetions making up national patterns of politics. 
POSTSCRIPT 


We would like to suggest without any elaboration that in research upon the ex~ 
tent to which community politics belongs in the complex of causal factors of party 
electoral strength, the following list ef factors concerning community politics 
be investigated. 

1) the shape of the power structure (e.g., hierarchical or polynucleated); 


2) the distribution and strength of party identification and attechment of 
people in different positions in the power structure; 


3) the socio-economic characteristics of people in the power structure; 


4) the relationship between and among party, government and informal lcaders 
in upper levels of the power structure; 


5) perceptions by party groupings (low as well as hizher in the power structure) 
of the policies and policy-makers in the power structure, especially the 
extent to which these perceptions have partisan symbols atteched; 


6) the extent to which the power structure is open--to advancement by lowere 
level members and to entry by newcomers; 


7) the effects (economic, social and political) of policies and problems 
upon socio-politically defined categories and groups; 


8) the character of the social and economic structures: the extent to which 
they are open for mobility and entry; their shapes; their connections to 
structures in other communities and to "national" or international events; etc. 


9) the interplay of the social, economic and political structures in the 
community. 
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FOOTNOTES 


The ten-per cent, three-stage sample is described by John M. Foskett, "Social 
Structure and Social Participation," 20 American Sociological Review 431 (1955.). 


The number of Independents in our communities was about half of the number found 
in the nation and in the West at election time in 1952. See A. Campbell, G,. 
Gurin, and W. Miller, and Alfred DeGrazai, The Western Fublic (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 195i), pe 19. It is conceivable that "independence" 
increases at or near national election time because some of the ordinarily 
partisan people decide that the Independent symbol is more prestigeful or be= 
cause in a conflict situation (i.e., an election) some people find security 

in a withdrawal into a nonpartisan self-image. It should be noted that in 
DeGrazia's Table II, p. 19, he separates "Independent Democrats" and "Inde- 
pendent Republicans" from "Independents." Our small number of Independents in 
both communities must be compared to the combination of his three categories 
since we did not have data on the leanings of Independents by which he cate- 
gorized divided his Independents. If we had had our small Independent cate- 
gories would have shrunk even further. 


DeGrazia, op. cite, pe 185. 


Covert psychological processes of influence are treated in Robert E. Agger, 
"Power Attributions in the Local Community: Theoretical and Research Consi- 
derations," 3 Social Forces 322 (1956). 


The major reason for including the clerjcal and sales category in with the 
other two categories among "businessmen" is to increase the Ns for purposes 

of analysis. There were 13 clerical, sales people compared to 31 professionals, 
priprietors, managers and officials in Valley City, and in Boomtown the num- 
bers were 1 and 72, respectively. Even though the inclusion of the white 
collar clerical and sales people dilute the meaning of the "businessmen" cate- 
gory, inspection indicates that on most of the comparisons made these people 
resembled each other more than clerical and sales people resembled the workers, 
However, findings and conclusions must all be qualified by the combination of 
occupations and the reader is hereby put on notice to do so. Future studies 
ought to increase the size of their samples, or at least oversample the rele- 
vant businessmen and professional categories. 


Since the proportion of farmers is low in Valley City and less than 1% in Boome 
town, they are excluded from the following analysis. 


"Representative reference groups" is a term defined in Robert E, Agger, "Lawyers 
in Politics: The Starting Point for a New Research Frogram," 29 Temple Law 


Quarterly 1 (1956). 


For a description of the general community participation index, see John M, 
Foskett, op. cit. 


See the section entitled "Power Attributions and Party Identifiers," below.. 


John E, Kaltenbach and David C. McClelland "Achievement and Social Status in 
Three Samll Cowmunities" (Wesleyan University, unpublished paper.) 
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17. 
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19. 


20, 


21. 
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See Agger, "Power Attributions in the Local Community," p. 328, n. 18. 
The Organization Membership Scale was developed by John M. Foskett of the De- 
partment of Sociology. University of Oregon, and a member of the Oregon 
Community Studies Project. 

DeGrazia, Ope Cite, Pe 110. 


Ibid. 


The measures used to assess the disposition to move away from the community 
were different in Valley City and in Boomtown. The difference is relatively 
unimportant since we are primarily interested in comparing groups within each 
community rather than making comparisons between communities. People in 


. Valley City were asked: "Would you move away from Valley City if. you had a 


satisfactory opportunity to do so?" (Yes; No). People in Boomtown were asked: 
"As a further measure of the way you feel about Boomtown, which of the follow- 
ing statements would be the most true for you? (1) I would like to move away 
from this community. (2) I really do not care whether I stay here or move 
away. (3) I would like to continue living in this community." 


The different age categories for the two communities resulted from an error 
in Interview schedule construction. This difference must be kept in mind as 
the analysis proceeds, 


If comparable age categories had been used, this difference between communities 
might have been less. The difference, though, might be due to the presence 

in Boomtown of relatively lerge corporations and businesses with a hishly 
verbal and visible committment to the Republican party by manazement, as well 
as to the Democratic organization that helped to make this commitment so evi-~ 
dent, Native sons who have not as yet made their fortunes may have thus tended 
to view their personal problems in a more partisan frame of reference than in 
Boomtown. Incidentally, DeGrazia discovered that strong Democrats in Cali- 
fornia were more frequently reletive newcomers than were strong Republicans, 
and that of all the newcomers, Democrats outnumbered “epublicans almost 2 

to 1. DeGrazia, ov. cits, p. 150 Table LXVII, In every case as our Table 
indicated except among the younger, low income native sons, Newcomers were 
more Democratic than were Oldtimers, DeGrazia did not compere Newcomers 

and Oldtimers by age and income level, 


Robert E, Agger, "Independents and Party Identifiers: Characteristics and 
Behavior in 1952," in American Votinz Behavior ed. by A. Brodbeck and E, 
Burdick, Free Press, forthcoming. 


Agger, "Power Attributions in the Local Community." 


A matter of m thodolozy needs to be mentioned at this point. It may be that 
the extent to which the natural organization of Republican businessmen, pro- 
fessionals and civic leaders has been overstressed in comparison to the natural 
organization of Democrats in similarly stratezic socio-economic positions 

is partly duc to method for measuring the strength of such groupings. The 
usual study has the observer making observations almost at random on Main 
Street or in the retail trading-business district or being referred in a 
chasn-like fashion from one respondent to another, and using newspaper and 
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other organs of public information to spot actives or community influentials. 

It may be that even as in Boomtown, the visible leaders or influentials are 
predominantly (and obviously) Republican where such is not true when the less 
visible leaders are included. In Boomtown, of a group of sixty-five relatively 
visible "leaders" so identified by theaforementioned "usual" methods, two out of 
three identified themselves as Republicans, This compares to our aforementioned 
finding that of all the High Participants in Boomtown, 52% were self-identified 
Democretse When we note thet among the Republican High Participants there were 
three times as many High Oreanizational Membership scorers, we may infer that 
the possible methodological implications may be rooted in conceptual distinc- 
tions. First, there may be two important, overlapping but discrete structures 
of local volitical influence: the local political structure and the social- 
economic organizational net instead of one socio-economic-political structure. 
Second, influence with partisan consequences may be exerted effectively by less 
visible people, who together may be more importent for partisanship than the 


. small group of top visibles. Both notions have been suggested by Robert Merton 


in his landmark study: "Patterns of Influence;" in Communications Research, 
1948-199, ed. by P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949), ppe 210 and 215-19, 


22. DeGrazia, Ope cit., Pe 108. 
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B. R, Berelson, P. F, Lazarsfeld, and W. N, McFhee, Voting (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Cxicago Press, 195k). 


This is definitely not intended to be a criticism of the Elmira study. Too 
many political scientists are disposed to criticize research on unfair grounds, 
i.e., that it didn't cover the universe of researchable propositions in an 
area, An analysis which is most relevant to our research, and which focused 
upon the impact of different county political atmospheres upon voters, has 
been made of the Survey Research Center's 1952 data by Warren Miller, "One- 
Party Politics and the Voter," 50 American Political Science Review (1956). 
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TABLE 2 


General Community Participation by Residents and Party Identifiers of 
Valley City and Boomtown 


Valley City Boomtown 
Degree of Residents Residents 
Participation % 
High P. 31 3h 
Moderate P, L6 48 
Non-Particirents _32 18 
Total 100% 100% 
N= 226 638 


Democrats Republicans 


High P, 28 39 
Moderate P. 8 lis 
Non Participant 2) _16 
Total 100% 100% 

N= 127 99 


Democrats Republicans 


37 36 
L8 

_16 _16 
100% 100% 
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TABLE 3 
Income Levels by Residents and Party Identifiers of Valley City and Boomtown 


Valley City 3 _ Boomtown 
Income level Residents Residents 
annual 
Under $3,000 30 21 
$3,000-$3,999 | 25 22 
,000-~$9 ,999 53 
$10,000 and over 5 
Total 99% 100% 
216 62h, 
cans Democrats Republicans 
Under %3,000 25 3h 19 25 
$3 y 000-39 999 29 17 2h 21 
$l ,000-$9 5999 56 
$10,000 and over 6 
— Total 99% 99% 101% 101% 


| 
N = 122 9h 380 2hh 
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TABLE 


Party Identification by Length of Residence with Age and Income Controlled 


Age & Income 


under lO yrs 
under bly 000 


under yrs. 
over $l,000 


over lO yrs. 
under 


over O yrs. 
over $4,000 


Age & Income 


under 35 yrs 
under $4,000 


under 35 yrs. 
over $4,000 


over 35 yrs. 
under $4,000 


over 35 yrs. 
over ¥,000 


Valley City 
(% Republican party identifiers in cells) 


Lenzth of Residence 


Less than 11 yrs, Eleven yrs, or more Ns 
31% 23% 
30% | | 59 
72 
80% 
N= 113 ae 215 
Boomtown 


(% Republican party identifiers in cells) 


Leneth of Residence 


Less than ll yrs. Eleven yrs. or more Ns 
38% 17% 90 
27% 59% 112 
40% 51% 183 
35% 52% 239 


N= 38 186 62h 
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Personnel and Program 


The purpose of the planning session was to explore the problems and 
possibilities of a comparative study of interest groups and the political 
process, The participants included some of the recipients of grants for 
field studies of political groups from the Committee on Comparative Politics 
of the Social Science Research Council, as well as a number of other scholars 
The personnel of the session 


planning field research on these problems. 


and the areas represented were as follows: 


Western Europe 


France 
United Kingdom 


Germany 


Italy 
Belgium 
Spain 


Other Areas 


Burma and Malaya 


India 
Latin America 
Latin America 


Henry Ehrmann 
Leon Epstein 
Sigmund Neumann 
Gabriel A. Almond 
Joseph LaPalombara 
Val Lorwin 

Juan Linz 


Lucian W. Pye 


Myron Weiner 
George Blanksten 
Bryce Wood 


University of Colorado 
University of Wisconsin 
Wesleyan University 
Princeton University 
Michigan State University 
University of Chicago 
University of California 


Massachusetts Insticute of 
Technology 

University of Chicago 
Northwestern University 
Social Science Research 
Council 


The purpose of the Committee in sponsoring planning sessions among its 


grantees and other igterested scholars is to enhance the cumulativeness of 


research efforts now under way or planned for the near future. In addition 


to the grants made by the Committee on Comparative Politics for field studies 
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of political groups in Western Europe, Latin America, and Asia, the Inter- 
dec tenet Political Science Association is now encouraging research in this 
general field. A comparative study of politics in West Africa involving 
collaboration by several political scientists and anthropologists has been 
undertaken. Similar studies may soon se made in a number of Middle Eastern 
countries. 
What this means is that in a period of a few years there will be an 
extensive monographic literature on political groupe and processes on a 
great many foreign countries and in a variety of different culture areas. 
The availability of systematic information on this scale may not only fill 
in "areas of ignorance," but offers an opportunity for significant advances 
in the general theory: of politics. Our present theories of interest groups, 
political parties, and public opinion are based on American and to a lesser 
extent European experience. We can now lock forward to a situation in the 
near future in which theories of interest groups, parties, and public opinion 
can be built up on the basis of a rich collection of intensive studies. 
The likelihood of a significant theoretical product resulting from this 
4 fairly large group of individual efforts may be enhanced by the iesineion of 
hypotheses and research approaches prior to field work, as well as by the pool- 
ing and exchanging of information and hypotheses during the course of research 
and the subsequent ivids ; The purpose of the five day planning session at 
Palo Alto was to explore the possibilities of agreement about research objec- 
tives and methods, and to codify the conclusions of the participants in the 
form of a research program statement. The planning session proceeded by 


plenary discussions and the presentation of specific reports by work groups 


“hy 


concerned with special problems. The conclusions reached in the general 
discussions and the reports of the work groups are summarized in the present. 
statement. The topics discussed during the session were as follows: 
I. The general objectives of the comparative study of interest groups 
II. General description of the interest group system 
III. The selection of specific interest groups 
IV. Interest groups and public opinion 
V. Interest groups and political parties 
VI. Interest groups and the legislature 


VII. Interest groups and the bureaucracy 


VIII. The inclusion of non-Western countries in the comparative study 


I. The General Objectives of the Comparative Study 


of Interest Groups 


Comparative analyses of political institutions have thus far been con- 
fined to formal governmental institutions, and to political party and electoral 
systems. Dissatisfaction with formal comparison of these kinds is widespread 
in view of the eae appreciated fact that Sousitix similar governmental 
and party systems often function in radically different ways. And the search 
for explanation of the formally similar but differently functioning political 
systems has turned to vague residual categories such as “social structure," 
"national character," "consensus" or its absence, and "public opinion." 

In Duverger's penetrating study of elated parties he concluded: “The 
development of parties has burst the bonds of the old political categories 
inspired by Aristotle and ink biekian: The classic contrast between parlia- 


mentary, presidential, and National Convention regimes can henceforth no 


longer serve as the pivot for modern constitutional law. Kemalist Turkey, 


; 
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Soviet Russia, and Hitler Germany were profcundly similar because each was 

a single-party state, although the first practised the National Convention 
regime, the second 4 semi-parliamentary regime, and the third a semi- 
presidential regime. In spite of their common attachment to the parlia- 
mentary regime, Great Britain and the Dominions, under a two-party system, 
are profoundly dissimilar from Continental countries under a multi-partist 
System, and in certain respects are much closer to the United States in spite 
of its presidential regime. In fact the distinction between single-party, 
two-party, and multi-party systems tends to become the fundamental mode of 
classifying contemporary In subsequent remarks it be- 
comes clear that even his distinctions between single-party, two-party and 
multi-party systems are inadequate as principles of explanation of the func- 
tioning of political systems. He and other scholars have noted the fact that 
the multi-party systems of Feoute and Italy differ from those of the Scandi- 
navian and Low Countries, and that the one-party systems of Turkey and Spain 
are rather different from those of Russia and Nezi Germany. To understand 
the differences between the multi-party systems of France and Italy and those 
of the Scandinavian countries we would have to look "below" the levels of the 
party systems into the "interest group" systems of these countries and into 
basic popular attitudes toward political authority, partisanship, and in- 
terest -- their tank in other words, The differences between 
the one-party regimes of countries such és the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany 
on the one hand and Spain and Turkey on the other are to be accounted for 


largely by the different goals and practices of the groups controlling the 


1. Maurice Duverger, Political Parties (N. Y. John Wiley and Sons, 1954) 
pp. 392-93. 
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authoritative governmental institutions. 
In our search for types of polities and the principles governing their 
behavior it would be a mistake simply to go one or twe steps beyond Duverger, 
and say not the party system, but the interest groups and political culture 
-e- "become the fundamental mode of classifying contemporary regimes." The 
mistake arises out of the search for some single "crucial institution" or 
principle of explanation. In other words we turn to the comparative study of 


interest groups not with the hope that these rather than parties or govern-_ 


mental institutions will yield the principles of discrimination between types 


Of political systems, but rather with the expectation that the systematic 
examination of interest ssi in their comp lex interrelations with public 
opinion, political parties and formal governmental institutions will enable 
us to differentiate more accurately between political systems as wholes. In 
other words the growing concern among scholars with interest groups and 
public opinion is the consequence of a search for a more complete and sys- 


tematic conception of the political process as a whole, rather than a search 


for an approach which is an alternative to the present emphasis on formal 
governmental institutions. 

What such a comparative study of interest groups might achieve -- if it 
is an "action" or a "functional" study rather than a description of structure 
-- is the systematic inclusion into the study of political processes of the 
factors of social Structure and culture. For are not social structure and 
culture manifested in the political sphere through patterns of interest group 
behavior? ‘The simple facts of income, wealth, occupational, ethnic, religious, 
and regional differentiation are not in themselves political facts. They: be- 


come such to the extent that they take the form of actual or potential demands 


‘ 
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for action or inaction through the authoritative political agencies of 
the society. 

As Truman 2/and other scholars have interest groups may 
be articulate or inarticulate, manifest or latent, formally organized, or 
simply a condition of like-mindedness and informal communication about s 
issues. A comparison of Western and non-Western political systems brings 
out sharply the "latency" of the typical non-Western political system in 
contrast to the overtness of Western politics. sf How different are the 
problems of public policy-making in a society where there are no effective 
mechanisms for the articulation of political demands, from one in which 
there is an elaborate set of structures for the formulation of demands, and 
the transmission of these demands into the party and sivgvmmokel systems? 
The kinds of eabiroe groups which are present in a society, the specificity 
or diffuseness of their demands, their Giekietines of the political arena 
and of the “rules of the game," the affect and ethos which they bring with 
them into the political process -- these are the "raw materials" of poli- 
tics -- the unaggregated demands -- which some set of mechanisms must trans- 
form into political personnel and public policy. 

These general observations about interest groups not only suggest 


their importance as a subject of study, but set certain specifications in 


research design if the maximum value of a comparative study is to be attained. 


2. David B. Truman, The Governmental Process, (N. Y. Knopf, 1951) pp. 14 ff. 


3. Lucian W. Pye, Guerrilla Communism in Malaya, (Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1956) pp. 346 ff. 
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A good research job on interest groups in a particular country which may 
make possible meaningful comparisons with other countries, must examine 
the interest group system in its relations with the social structure and 
culture on the one hand and the other parts of the political structure on 
the other. In identifying the interest group system in any particular coun- 
try this broad functional approach will prevent us from identifying kacetbent 
- groups with any particular kind of structure. The function of articulating 
and bcadeutteine sre interests may be performed in one system typically 
by the well organized and bureaucratized "pressure groups” familiar in the 
West, or it may be performed in another system typically through an informal 
and intermittent process of communication between and among class and status 
groups such as large landholders or businessmen, and cliques of bureaucrats 
and/or army officers. If it is possible to state the theme of the compara- 
tive study in the form of a single question it might be: What form does the 
articulation of political sieasent take in varjous societies, and how are 
these interests transmitted to other parts of the political and governmental 
structure, and translated into choices of political personnel and public 


policy? 


II. The Problem of the General Description of the Interest 


Group System 


It was the general conclusion of the planning session that each of the 
participants in the comparative study would attempt a general survey of the 
system of interest groups in his country, describing the kinds of interest 


groups which are present, their membership size in relation to potential, 
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their financial resources, activities, patterns of coalition and interaction. 
among them, and internal patterns of organization and decision-making. The 
usefulness of such a descriptive census was defended on the grounds that many 
of the most significant differences among interest group systems will come 
out sharply through such description. Thus, three of the distinguishing 
characteristics of American interest groups -- the large number of civic and 
ethnic interest groups, and the relatively high degree of membership partici- 
pation in decision-making within interest groups -~ would come out clearly = 
such a comparative description. i comectecn of the structure, the member- 
ship and the financial resources of the trade unions on the European contin- 
ent will tell us a great deal about the differences hekeeen the political 
systems of France and Italy as compared with Germany, the United Kingdom, 
the Countries, and the Scandinavian countries. The of 
functionally specific, bureaucratized, associational types of interest groups 
in the West, and of kinship groups, status groups, and of informal cliques 
in the non-Western areas is one of the most crucial distinctions between 
these types of political systems. Again the clearer distinction between the 
functions of parties and interest groups in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth, than obtains on the European continent and the 
non-Western areas, is a major clue to the special properties of Anglo-American 
politics. 

There was full agreement in the planning session on the desirability 


of such a general survey and appraisal of the interest group system as a 


whole. At the same time the discussion pointed up clearly the radically 
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different conditions of research in the areas represented which might make 
such a general survey a full-time problem in one area, and an easier task 
in another. For example, it was pointed out that in a country such as 
Germany, the high degree of formal organization of interest groups, the 
availability of directories, of interest group publications, and of mono- 
graphic studies by German scholars, would make such a survey a relatively 
simple problem and quite consistent with a major allocation of research 
time to the characteristics and functioning of a limited number of ikauiia 
groups. In India on the other leak even an attempt at an ‘iaineke survey 
of the kinds and characteristics of interest groups might very well consti- 
tute a full-time research operation. Even on the European continent the 
search for comprehensiveness of coverage and accuracy of detail in some 
countries might seriously conflict with other research purposes. 

A review of the range of problems which might confront the participants 
in the comparative study in making such general surveys and appraisals led 
the group to the following conclusions: 

1. The making of such surveys of the interest group system as a 

whole would in every case be defined as a research goal 
secondary to the more intensive analysis of the characteristics 
of specific, selected interest groups. It would be carried on 
primarily as a by-product of the documentary research and inter- 
viewing programs of the participants. It was recognized that this 
would make some of these general appraisals less well documented 
and more speculative than others, 

2, However, since many of these studies would be the first such 


studies to be undertaken in these areas, it was thought advisable 
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in this phase of the research to err on the side of compre- 
hensiveness of coverage and significance of hypotheses rather 
than on the side of definitiveness and detail. It wes thought 
that the most useful kind of first study would be one which 

would yield the largest number of research leads and insights 

for future scholars to wiptaxs in greater detail. 

It was also agreed that the general descriptive material gained 
from such surveys, and the penned hypotheses about the ihatseton- 
istics of interest group systems as wholes, would be reported by 
each participant in the form of a general introductory chapter 

or chapters in his monographic report. It was also agreed that 
these general appraisal chapters would be exchanged by the parti- 
cipants as early as possible in order to have included in the 
individual country studies propositions about similarities and 
differences between the interest sida of the particular country 


studied and those of the other countries. 


It was also agreed that the provisional census of interest groups would 


have as its purpose getting answers to the following kinds of questions: 


1. 


What kinds of interest groups are to be found in the society? 
If “associational” "“western~type" interest groups are present, 
then what particular kinds of associations are to be found? 


@. Trade unions 


b. Trade associations and other business groups 


ec. Agricultural organizations 
d. Religious groups 

e. Ethnic groups 

f. Veterans groups 

g. Civic groups 

h, Age and sex groups 
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The survey would also have to look into the kinds of non-associational . 


interest groups which are present and of some actual or potential sig- 


nificance in the political system. 


a. Kinship groups (lineages, clans, tribes) 

b. Status groups (castes, "estates," etc.) 

c. Economic-social classes (peasants, workers, merchants, 
industrialists, professionals, etc.) 

d. Linguistic, ethnic groupings 

e. Religious communities 

£. Regional groupings 


What is the relative strength and importance of these groupings 

in the society? 

a. How large are their actual and potential memberships? 

b. What is their financial strength and pattern of financing? 

c. How large, well-trained and skillful are their professional 
staffs? 

What is the class, ethnic, religious, educational, etc. character- 

istics of the leadership and membership of these interests groups? 

What are their recruitment patterns? 

a. Closed or open recruitment 

b. Degree of recruitment activity 

c. Nature of commitment to group (exclusive membership, multiple 
membership, membership confined to a particular religious, 
ideological, or ethnic coalition) 

What are their territorial organizational patterns? 

a. Confederal 

b. Federal 

c. Unitary 

What are their internal decision-making patterns? 

&. Totalitarian 

b. Authoritarian 

c. Democratic 

What are the values and goals of these groups? 

a. Traditional 


b. Charismstic-ideological 
c. Retional, instrumental, "pragmatic," bargaining 
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7. What are the activities these groups engage in? 


a. Public relations 

b. Membership education and indoctrination 

c. Recreation 

d. Lobbying 

é. iInter-group bargaining and negotiation 

f. Setting professional and occupational standards 


8. What are the patterns of coalition among interest groups? 


a. Religious coalitions (i.e., Catholic, Protestant, Moslem, 
Hindu, etc.) 

b. Ideological coalitions (i.e., Socialist, Communist, 
Nationalist) 

Ethnic-linguistic -- Regional coalitions 

d. Interest coalitions (i.2., coalitions of business groups, 
agricultural groups, labor groups, etc.) 


III. The Selection of Specific Interest Groups 


While all the participants in the planning session had expressed the 
intention of studying interest grovps in their particular countries, there 
was considergb.e variation in the kind of group or groups which had been 
selected for emphasis, The original preferences were based on prior research 
interests and the salience of particular kinds of groups in the countries ; 
studied, Thus Epstein had ‘aoniaia to concentrate on the role of British 
trade unions in the political process. LaPalombara had proposed to examine 
business, labor, and agriculturai organizations in their relations with the 


Italian bureaucracy. Ehrmann, having already written on French labor and 


employers’ associations, now proposed to make a series of case studies of 


specific laws in an effort to get a2 more accursre picture of the functioning 


of interest groups in the political process. Lorwin having already worked on 
French labor, now proposed to examine the Belgium labor associations and their 
relations to political parties and the politicai precess, Linz, concerned 


with describing the role of interest groups under Sceaish authoritarianism, 


= 
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proposed to look at some of the Spanish syndicates, informal groupings in 
business and agriculture, a number of important professional and Sean’ 
cratic groupings, and church-related groupings. Almond, having done 
preliminary work on German business groups, proposed to examine these 
organizations more closely, and to study in addition religious groups, 
agricultural groups, and the political activities of the German trade union 
movement, 

Weiner in his study of interest groups in Bengal proposed to examine 
a number of associational groups such as the trade unions and student or- 
ganizations, and a enleas of traditional groupings based on religious and 
ethnic characteristics, Pye in his Southeast Asia studies intended to 
examine parties alorg with interest groups, and concentrate on patterns of 
recruitment to these groups, and on the ways in which these groups perceived 
the political arena. Blanksten, like Weiner, proposed to look at some of the 
old-style political groups such as the army, land owners and church in a 
Latin American country (probably Brazil), and compsre the functioning of 
these groups with the modern types of organizations such as organized labor, 
student movements, and groups within the bureaucracy and army. 

The discussions in the planning session brought out the point that while 
the choice of group or groups differed from one country to the next, what all 
the studies had in common was a concern with the political function of articue- 
lating and transmitting demands into the pelitical process, The different 
choices of types of groups was largely due to the fact that different kinds 
of interest groups performed these functions in the various countries. Thus 


in the Western European countries, the job of translating the interests cof 
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different segments of the society into political dntiinds., and bringing chase: 
demands to tear in the policy-making process was largely performed by the 
trade union movements, the agricultural federations, business groups end 
trade associations, and church groups of cne kind or another. On the other 
hand, in Asis, the Middle East and Latin America two major classes of in- 
terest groups were in operation, one typical of the more videos, industrial- 
iz-d and westernized sectors of these societies, and the other typical of 
that part of the society jess affected by change. Hence, a study of in- 
terest groups in the non-Western countries would have to sample both the 
older and the newer tesas of structures, and would have to examine the ways 
in which both types of groups adapt themselves to a situation of "mixed 
constituencies." It would have to look into the activities of the emerging 
trade union, vetoes. and student movements in the modernized, primarily 
urban parts of these societies, and the status groups, kinship and lineage, 
religious and ethnic groups of the village and the countryside, The prob- 
lem of interest group research in these areas is not only that of describing 
the characteristics and functioning of these two types of interest group 
systems, but also examining their relations with one another. 

In the course of the discussions the following agreements were 
reached: 

1, While each participant might give greater emphasis to research 
on a particular class of groups, some attention would be given to the activi- 
ties of the other significant groups. The argument here was that a study 
which, for example, concentrated on the political activities of trade unions 
would be incomplete without some sttention being given to business groups 


and trade associations, agricultural organizations, and religious groups, 
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Hence, it was agreed by ‘the European countries 

that some attention would be paid to each st che major classes of interests. . 
Specific decisions about the allocation of emphasis, and methods would have 

to be made by the researcher in the field, in the light of the availability of 
information, the relative importance of these groups, and his special in- 
terests. 

2. Those concerned with the non-Westérn areas agreed on the desira- 
bility of sampling the "modern, urban" type of interest groups, the interests 
operating within governmental agencies including the army, and the 
groupings. Here again the specific selections would have to take into account 
the special eieaisielietes of the political system in the area, as well as 
the conditions of research. 

| The general conclusion was that by being concerned with the "function" 
of interest in the political process, rather than certain kinds of structures, 
and by being concerned with sampling the interest group universe, a signifi- 
cant step toward comparability and cumulativeness ef theory would be accom- 
plished. 


IV. Interest Groups and Public Opinion &/ 


One of the most challenging opportunities presented by the comparative 
study was that of systematically introducing public opinion data into the 
study of political interests. One of the central problems in interest group 
theory is the relation between manifest and latent interest. To what extent 


can organized, overt interests be taken as reflecting the interest tendencies 


4. This discussion was led by Seymour M. Lipset of the University of 
California and Gabriel A. Almond, Princeton University. 
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of the general population? The phenomena of the mob in non-Western coun- 
tries, of riots in totalitarian countries, of "Caesarism," "pou jadism," and 
"incivisme,'' in the European area suggest that popular attitudes and ten- 
dencies are a separable factor in the political process, the properties of 
which cannot be inferred from the existing organized tendencies and from 
electoral behavior. Any characterization of a political system would be in- 
complete if it was confined solely to a description of current organizational 
patterns and processes, Latent interest may not only result in future changes 
in organization and process, it establishes an atmosphere which effects the 
contemporary operations of the political process. 

It was eseued that che relations between interest groups and public 
opinion would be an important dimension of the comparative study. One of the 
main, but by no means. the only, source of information about public opinion, 
would be the accumulations of public opinion data available in many of the 
European countries. Seymour Lipset agreed to make available a manuscript en- 
titled "The Social Bases of Political Diversity in Western Democracies" pre- 
pared by Lipset and Linz which dravs together the public opinion findings in 
the United States and a number of Western European countries dealing with the 
political attitudes of various groups in their populations. He aiso listed 
the various survey agencies in Western Europe, and discussed the problems 
arising in getting access to and analyzing their materials. 


In the course of the discussions of the kinds of polling material which 


were availabie it became clear that while there was much that might be useful 
there was relatively little that dealt directly with the problem of consensus, 
that is, popular attitudes toward governmental authority, and the attitudes of 


groups in the population toward one another. Thus, certain basic hypotheses 


PBK 


_ about the relations between the condition of seldeieat opinion and the func- © 
tioning of political systems in the European area had never been directly 
investigated, but were now in the form of inferences from the behavior of 
groups and institutions. The question put before the planning session was 
the following: Would it be csueihte through 4 survey of comparative political 
opinion to establish, 

1. That the British political process with its moderate interest 
groups, and its effectively functioning two-party system, is 
related tc a homogeneous, secular, and loyal public opinion? 

2. That the French and Italian political processes with their 
fragmented party and interest group systems, are related to 
fragmented, only partly secularized, and largely alienated 
political 

3. That the political systems of the Scandinavian and Low Countries 
with their "working multi-party systems," and their relatively 
moderate interest group systems were related to political com- 
munities in which the “consensual bind” was stronger than in the 
case of France and Italy, and in which the great majority of the a 
population viewed governmental btaie lig as having a useful and 


constructive function in relation to their interests. 


Each of the participants in the planning session agreed to examine the 
accumulations of public opinion data in their countries and to use whatever 
information they could get from these sources on attitudes toward interest, 
party, and state. In addition they agreed to consult and advise in the planning 


and execution of 4 comparative opinion survey which might deal more directly 


. 
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with these phenomena, if such 4 survey should be inset taken as a part of 
the program, | | 
| A second aspect of the relations becveen interest groups and public 

opinion which was discussed at the planning session was the propaganda and 
information activities of interest groups. It was suggested that the ways 
in which interest groups conceived of their audiences, and the ways in which 
they represented their interests to the public would throw light on the | 
functioning of the political system 2s 2 whole. For example, French business 
associations are different from the American in that they do not engage 
openly and on a large sebio in public "informational" activities. This may 
reflect a general condition of fragmentation in politicai communication in 
France, a condition of distrust and alienation among interests. The general 
proposition ose aivenced that certain patterns ef interest communications 
activity are associated with certain basic conditions of the political 
community. 

It was agreed in the planning session that the "public relations" of 
interest groups would be examined with the following questions in mind: 

1. How does the interest group conceive of its audience? 

2. How is the public relations function org2nized and what is 

the magnitude of the public relations effort? 
3. How are interest groups related to the specialized communica-~ 
tions system of the society fe.g., press, radio, educational 


System end the like}, 
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VY. Interest Groups and Political Parties 3/ 


In the discussions and conferences of the Committee on Comparative 
Politics over the last three years, and in papers prepared by Committee 
members and other participants in the Committee's work, the broad outlines 
of a theory of comparative political systems has slowly developed. sf In 
part, this theory has been concerned with developing models of the various 
forms of the political process in existence cadny. During the planning ses- 
sions in Palo Alto these models were edit discussed and influenced much of 
the research design which is reported below. It may be useful to summarize 
these characterizations of the British, the Seviet4es of non-Western polit- 
ical systems, the French-Italian "crisis" system, and the "working multi- 
party" systems of the Scandinavian and the Low Countries. 


In the Anglo-American type of political system the functions of 


political parties and interests groups are sharply differentiated. Interest 


5. The report on interest groups and political parties was presented by 


Sigmund Neumann of Wesleyan University and Val Lorwin of the University of 
Chicago. 


6. Kahin, Pauker, Pye "Comparative Politics of Non-Western Countries," 
American Political Science Review, Dec. 1955, pp. 1022 ff.; Almond, Cole, 
Macridis, "A Suggested Research Strategy in Western European Government and 
Politics," American Political Science Review, Dec. 1955, pp. 1042 ff.; Almond, 
“Comparative Political Systems," Journal of Politics, August, 1956, pp. 391 ff.; 
Francis X. Sutton, "Social Theory and Comparative Politics," (unpublished 
paper); Samuel H. Beer, "Pressure Groups and Parties in Britain," American 
Political Science Review, March 1956, pp. 1 ff.; Dankwart Rustow, Politics 

and Westernizaticn in the Near East, Center of International Studies, Prince- 
ton University, March, 1956; Rustow "Comparison of Western and Non-Western 
Political Systems," World Politics, July, 1957; Sigmund Neumann, "Comparative 
Politics, A Half Century Appraisal," (unpublished paper); Gabriel Almond and 
Myron Weiner, "A Comparative Approach to the Study of Political Groups," Agenda 


‘Paper for the Dobbs Ferry Seminar of the Committee on Comparative Politics, 
June, 1956. 
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groups articulate political demands in the society, seek support for these 
demands among other groups by advocacy and bargaining, and attempt - trans- 
bons these demands into authoritative public policy by influencing the choice 
of political personnel, and the various processes of public policy making 
and enforcement. Political parties tend to be free of ideological rigidity, 
and are aggregative, that is, seek to form the largest possible interest 
grcup coalitions by offering acceptable choices of political personnel and 
public policy. Both the interest group systems and the party suakeiia are 
differentiated, bureaucratized, and autonomous. Each unit in the party and 
interest group systems comes into the "market," so to speak, with os adjus- 
tive bargaining ethos. Furthermore, the party system stands between the 
interest group system and the authoritative policy-making agencies and 
screens them from the particularistic and disintegrative impact of special 
interests. The party system ‘iakbantie interests and transforms them into 

a relatively small number of alternative general policies. Thus this set of 
relationships between the party system and the interest group system enables 
choice among general policies to take place in the Listdlatuca. and assures 
that the bureaucracy will tend to function as a neutral instrument of the 
political agencies. 

We might take as our second type a model summarizing the properties of 
the political systems which are to be found in Asia, the Middle East and Latin 
America in which neither parties nor interest groups are fully differentiated, 
_ Associational interest groups such as trade ar ae and business associations 
may exist in the urban Westernized parts of the society, but in the village 
and the interest the form of lineage, caste, 


Status, class and religious groups, which transmit political demands to the 
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other parts of the political structure by means of informal communication. 

In one version of this class of systems parties tend to be ad hoc coalitions 
without permanent bureaucracies, and without grass roots organization. They : 
exist primarily in election periods and in effect cease to exist in the in- _ 
tervals between. Given such weak and non-aggregative party systems the 
capacity of the legislatures to formulate alternative policy cholees may be 
seriously impaired, as is their capacity to control the bureaucracies. In 
many of these political systems the significant political groups she wolves 
the parties, nor the associational interest groups, but elements or cliques 
within the bureaucracy, ue the army, and cliques, {atest groupings and 
powerful families formed within such non-associational interests as religious 
communities, the latifundia, the business community, and the like. The 
political process consists of the informal communication and flows of in- 
fluence between these informally organized interests, and groups within the 
bureaucracy and the army. 

The instabilities of this type of political system arise out of the fact 
that the agencies for the articulation, communication, and aggregation of 
interests are incomplete and unrepresentative, as well as out of the fact 
that the demands transmitted into the political system from ‘seniuibn groups 
ire vague, diffuse, and of radically unlike content. Latent interests, lack- 
ing overt and organized channels of expression may suddenly break into the 
political arena. The information available to influential groups and indi- 
viduals about the expectations and saan wi the various interests in the. 
society cannot be complete or accurate. ‘Hence, calculation is impossible, 
and the flow of political interaction involves under-reaction and over- 


reaction, violence and apathy, alternations of periods of political latency, 
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with sudden and violent shifts in power. 

Given the basic instability of this general class of solttical systems, 
authoritarian stabilizations are a frequent event. Indeed, in many of them 
the developmental pattern is one of a shift from an unstable pluralism to 
authoritarianism, and then back again, or a shift from the authoritarianism 
of one clique to that of another. Authoritarianism may be based on control 
of the army either by a clique of army officers, or a clique of bureaucrats 
controlling the army, or by a coalition of both. Still another akviie is 
one in which the desire on the part of controlling groups to secure its own 
power and destroy opposition, or to mobilize the society for industrializa- 
tion and national expansion leads to the formation of an suthot{isetan party 
which actually penetrates the countryside. In some cases as in Turkey and 
in India the objectives of the ruling groups and of the dominant party are 
tutelary. That is, the function of the party is not only control and mobil- 
ization, but also political acculturation, the preparation of the ground for 
ae emergence of a western type associational system and of a Western type 
party system with a coherent responsible, and loyal opposition. 

Thus, it should be quite clear that there are many kinds of non-Western 
political systems. What they all appear to have in common is, (1) a frag- 
mented political culture as a consequence of Westernization, added on in many 
cases to an indigenous cultural heterogeneity, (2) poor political communica- 
tions and a high degree of interest latency which renders political calcula- 
tion difficult if not impossible, and (3) a party system which is incapable 
of aggregating and synthesizing interest demands into a small number of 


political alternatives either of personnel or of public policy. On a scale 
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of political differentiation one would have to say that certain kinds of 
structures such as associational interest groups, the mass media of communi- 
cation, and the kind of party system common in the West and essential for the 
functioning of a modern are present at 
best in only a limited degree. On a scale of functional specialization one 
would have to say that in the absence of fully developed associational in- 
terest groups, party systems, and modern media of communication, the functions 
of interest articulation, aggregation, communication and seergee 5 are 
largely performed by bureaucratic es army cliques, traditional structures 
such as lineage or status groupings, and by mobs, street demonstrations and 
the like, which serve as one of the agencies by means of which latent in- 
terests are articulated and transmitted. 

A third type of political system is exemplified > France and Italy 
and by the Germany of the Weimar Republic. Contemporary Germany appears to 
be moving in the direction of an autonomous interest group system and an 
aggregative two-party system; toward the Anglo-American model, in other words. 
In the French and Italian political systems parties and interest groups are 
organized and bureaucratized, but they are not autonomous systems. They 
interpenetrate one another and consequently fail to realize the two stage 
pattern of the political process sharacteristic of the English and American 
systems, There are some parties which more or less control interest groups 
(e.g., the Communist party and the Communist dominated trade unions, and to 
a lesser extent the Socialist parties and the Socialist trade unions). There 


are some interest groups which more or less control other interest groups and 
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parties (e.g., the Church, the Catholic trade unions, and the Catholic 
parties, business interest groups and the cenrer and right wing parties, 
and the like). 

In those cases in which parties control interest groups thes inhibit 
the capacity of interest groups to formulate pragmatic specific demands; they 
impart a political-ideological content to interest group activity. In those 
cases in which interest groups control parties they inhibit the capacity of 
the party to interests into programs with wider What 
reaches the legislative process from the interest groups and through the 
political parties are the "raw," unaggregated demands of spacttte interests, 
or the diffuse, unconptumdeiag, or revolutionary tendencies of the Church and 
the movements of the extreme right or left. Since no jceenene group is large 
enough to have a majority, and the party system cannot aggregate different 
interests into a stable majority and a coherent opposition, the electoral and 
legislative processes fail to provide alternative, effective choices. The 
result is a legislature vimaeveced by relatively narrow interests and uncom- 
promising ideological tendencies, a legislature which can be used as an arena 
for propaganda, or for the protection of special interests, but not for the 
effective and timely formulation of large policy rE ae Without a strong 
legislature special interests and ideological tendencies penetrate the bureau- 
cracy, and undermine its neutral, instrumental character, 

A fourth type of political system is eryenplified by the Scandinavian and 
Low Countries. These systems appear to differ from the French and Italian in 
two respects. First, the party systems tend to be aggregative (e.g., the 
Scandinavian Socialist parties, the Belgian Socialist and Catholic parties). 
Second, the relations between parties and interésts appear to be more con- 


sensual which makes stable majority and opposition coalitions possible. Thus, 
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though the party systems fail to aggregate interests is Uidecealy as in 
the British case, the public policy making function of the legislature is 
not undermined to the same extent as in the French and Italien cases. What 
appears to happen in the Scandinavian and the Low Countries is that the func- 
tion of interest aggregation and general policy formulation occurs at both 
the party gn parliamentary levels. The parties are partly ienihsacies of 
interests, but "majority-minority" aggregation takes place finally in the 
coalition-making in the legislature. This 
may be organized by perties in the formation of cabinets and the enactment of 
legislation or it may coke the form of interest coalitions organized around 
issues of public policy. The capacity for stable majority-minority party 
coalitions and for relatively flexible issue-oriented interest coalitions 
is dependent upon the existence of a basic political consensus which effects 
both parties and interest groups. These appear to be the properties of the 
so-called "working multi-party systems." 
These simplified models of political systems represent some of the 
general theory of political groups shared by the participants in the planning 
session. It represents a set of hypotheses about the characteristics and 


consequences of the main types of interest group systems to be found in the 


countries in which field research is planned. The problem of research tactics, 


of how to test, elaborate, and develop our theories further remains to be 
specified, 
The discussion in the planning session stressed that the relation be- 


tween political parties and interest groups could be viewed as a continuum 


7. See Dankwart Rustow, "Scandinavia: Working Multiparty Systems," in Sigmund 


Neumann (Ed.) Modern Political Parties, Chicago, Univer. of Chicago Press, 
1956, pp. 169 ff. ; 
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with substantial autonomy at one limit and scucanl geuuieviiastdas at the 
other. The relationship patterns which sitet in historical political sys- 
tems always involve two way flows of influence, which differ from one another 
in the dominant direction of the flow and the different patterns which are 
occasioned by different kinds of issues. Thus the extreme case of the Com- 
munist Party -- Communist trade union dominance still involves a flow of 
information and influence from trade union to party, but the dominant diseiciak 
of the flow is from party to trade union. In the case of the eheteh ined 
Catholic parties the flow of influence varies from country to country, and 
even among regions In addition, in of policy 
Catholic parties may be relatively free of church influence, or may even 
influence the church to take a position consistent with or supportive of that 
of the party. In Germany, for example, the fact that the CDU has both Protes- 
tant and Catholic support seriously limits the power of the Catholic church to 
intervene in party policy-making. In other legislative fields, the freedom 

of Catholic parties may be sharply circumscribed by a rigid church position 

as in the field of educational subsidies and the like. In other policy 

areas, as for example social-economic auktan there may be more give and take 
in the relations between church and Catholic party. 

These considerations suggested that analysis of the flow of influence 
bebaliel parties and interest groups would require not only an examination of 
the interconnections through financing, interlocking memberships and direc- 
torates, sharing of ideological beliefs and sa like, but would also require 
a judicious use of case study methods to discover the way in which different 
kinds of legislative issues affected the flow and pattern of influence between 


interest groups and parties. 
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-It was generally agreed that a first task in analyzing parties and 
interest group relationships would involve a study of the history of these 
organizations and of their interrelations. In some cases parties formed or 
were influential in the forming of interest groups (e.g., the Communists and 

: the "Red Unions," the Socialists and the Force Ouvriére) ; in many others in- 
terest groups formed or influenced the formation of parties (e.g., the formation 
of some labor parties by trade unions, the formation of Catholic parties by the 
church and/or elements of Catholic Action, and the formation of sarectae par- 
ties by agrarian interest groups). Whatever the history of the relationship 
may be it will provide ix toneeeual body of evidence on the relationship be- 
tween the two and changes in the relationship through time. 

A second major research task would involve a careful analysis of the 
structure, internal politics, activities, and ideologies of specific interest 
groups and parties as they relate to the flow of influence. 

1. What is the relative financial strength of interest group and 
party? To what extent does the interest group depend on the 
party, or to what neue does the party finance the interest 
group? What is the special pattern of election financing? 

2. What is their relative manpower potential? (E.g., does the party 
depend on the interest group for personnel during elections as 
is the case for Catholic and labor parties, or does it have a 
manpower reserve of its own?) 

3. What is the relative sttichbaimese of the grass roots organiza-~- 
tions of parties and interest groups? (E.g., is the party 
organized primarily at the center and dependent on interest 

, groups for the penetration of local areas, or does the party 


have an autonomous local organization cf its own?) 
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4, To what extent is there overlapping in membership and officers 

as between interest group and party? 

5. What are the factional and ideological characteristics of in- 

terest groups and parties, and how do they affect the pattern 
of influence? 

A third major research task would require a study of the ways in which 
different kinds of issues affect interest group party relations. Do they 
follow identical courses in all areas of policy? ‘Is there a jeunes ts which 
each is more or less independent? Such a research undertaking might seek 
primarily through interviewing to make "case studies" of different kinds of 
issues to determine how these issues affect the flow and pattern of in- 
fluence, | 

It was also agreed that the interest group-party relationship was not 
a static one but that it was characterized by fluctuations as a consequence 
of changes in the situation. Thus, whether or not the party was in the 
government would make a difference. If a party changed from a revolution- 
ary movement to a loyal opposition this would require a new kind of relation- 
ship. Changes in the party and interest group structure, changes in the laws 
affecting parties and interest groups, and changes in the governmental struc- 
ture all would affect interest-group party relationships. In order to avoid 
a static analysis of these relationships the importance of examining interest 
group-party relationships in different kinds of situations, and at different 


points in time was stressed. 
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VI. Interest Groups and the Legislative Process 8/ 


Interest groups tend to seek out the important points of access in the 
legislative process; the points where legislative policy is initiated, and 
where revision, vetoing, and favorable action are possible. Hence, the con- 
stitutional separation and disc hut ton of powers, lagislacive organization 


and procedure, the characteristics of the electoral system and the parliamen- 


‘tary party organization, set the problem of interest group access in the 


legislative process. Thus, the American system of federalism, and severe 
of powers, creates a different interest group "target btideave” than does the 
British srl sciukedepcaabionk system. The American federal System produces a 
party structure with its center of gravity at the state level. This kind of 
decentralized party organization limits the possibilities of congressional 
party discipline and hence opens the legislative process to interest group 
penetration. The susceptibility of the legislature to interest group penetra- 
tion is enhanced by the American single-member district electoral system which 
frequently exposes the legislator to the effective pressure of interests which 
may be especially concentrated in his constituency. In addition, the American 
separation of powers system grants a powerful and independent role in legis- 
lation to the House and Senate. And since relatively large collegial bodies 
are, other things being equal, less able to aggregate interests and protect 
themselves against interest penetration than Cabinet-dominated parliaments, 
this aspect of American constitutional structure contributes significantly to 
interest group action in the legislative process. If we consider this consti- 


tutional and statutory structure on the one hand, and the economic, regional, 


8. The report to the planning session on Interest Groups and the Legislative 
Process was presented by Leon Epstein and Henry Ehrmann. 
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ethnic, and religious composition of the American aout setan on the other, it . 
is hardly surprising that the penetration of the legislative process by in- 
terest groups in the United States is greater than in the United Kingdom. 
There, a unitary constitution, and a Cabinet-dominated parliament make possible 
a disciplined parliamentary party system which protects the parliament from 
effective interest group penetration. The main targets of interest groups 

are the upper levels of the parliamentary and extra-parliamentary party struc- 
ture where power is concentrated, and the bureaucracy. And because of the 
cohesion of the party system and the concentration of legislative power in the 
Cabinet the impact of any staahe interest group -- with the exception of the 
trade unions -- is quite limited. 

France presents yet another problem of interest group access. In the 
United States aggregation and synthesis of interests is performed by the party 
system and a powerful presidency responsible to a national constituency. France 
has neither a powerful executive nor an aggregative party system. A culturally 
and politically fragmented society choosing its legislators by means of pro- 
portional representation produces a legislature capable of producing only weak 
and unstable coalitions. The standing committees of the Assemblee are in many 


9/ 


cases colonized by powerful interests. — 


The net effect of this situation is 
a legislative process which can only rarely enact significant "national-interest" 


legislation, but which regularly and characteristically protects and subsidizes 


special interests. Still a fourth type of legislative interest group pattern 


is to be found in the Scandinavian countries where a stronger executive and a 


9. Henry W. Ehrmann, F Kesoctations (Princeton, Princeton 


University Press, 1957), Ch. V. 
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more aggregative party system limits the impact of interest groups in the 
legislative process. | 

These characteristics of constitutional, legislative, and party struc- 
ture effect not only the tactics of interest groups, but the very goals and 
objectives which they can reasonably attain. A disciplined party system and 
a powerful executive forces interest groups to direct their energies to the 
upper levels of the executive and the bureaucracy where only moderate claims, 
well supported with technical information become possible. A nie-tnacoaelian 
and undisciplined party system as tn France opens up the legislative process 
to covert interest group domination of legislative committees and agencies, 
or to propagandistic interest group maneuvers of which "Poujadism" is only 
an extreme instance. 

These hypotheses about patterns of interest-group-legislative relations in 
the European area suggest the importance of a careful analysis of the function- 
ing of the constitutional, legislative, electoral, and party systems as they 
relate to interest group access. In other words, the aim of research in 
Shteedaeveue-Lecisiavive relations will be to determine the extent to which | 
the parliamentary parties or extra-parliamentary legislative institutions such 


as the American Presidency are able to maintain independence of interest groups 


and relative freedom to legislate or influence Seiielinton by (a) combining 
several interest groups in their support, and (b) by establishing and main- 
taining the discipline of the parliamentary party as a means of withstanding 
interest group pressures. 

The discussions in the planning session turned on hs question of how to 
test these hypotheses peciitosity and effectively. It was agreed that re- 


search on interest-group-legislative relations would concentrate on four 


‘ 
. 
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problems. 
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The first of these is the analysis of the “target structure" itself, 
This would involve an examination of the distribution and location 
of legislative power as between the parliament, the executive, and 
the bureaucracy; the internal organization and procedure of the 
parliament; the organization and operations of the sae system in 


the parliament; and the effect of the electoral system on the party 


‘system and on the position of the individual parliamentarian. This 


phase of the research would also include an examination of the 
various devices for formal interest group eieouintaieioes such as 
"economic councils" and advisory committees and groups of one 

kind or another. 

Closely related to this first task would be a study of how interest 
groups perceive and appraise the "target structure" of the legislative 
process. Such analysis would bring out significant differences be- 
tween the interest groups in particular countries as well as between 
countries. If our general impressions are correct we would expect 

to find that British interest groups would share the same picture 

of legislative reality, and that it would tend to be a relatively 
accurate picture. In France, we would expect to find quite different 
conceptions of constitutional and legislative reality among interest 
groups. Thus, the different pictures of constitutional reality 
characteristic of the church and ine Communist trade unions would 

be the consequence of basically different ideological presuppositions 
and political ‘airidene The C.G.T. would view the French legisla- 


tive process as incapable of realizing working class objectives. 
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’ Consequently, their primary objective vis-a-vis the French Con- 


stitution would be to immobilize it, and to destroy it. The 
Church, on the other hand, would view the French legislative 
process as more amenable to pressure through access to the M.R.P. 
and right-wing parties, and through sympathetic elements in the 
bureaucracy. In many non-Western countries we would init ee 

find relatively vee and inexperienced interest groups with highly 
inaccurate or vague pictures of political reality. | 

A third task would involve study of the objectives of interest 
groups in the legislative process. “Thus, in the United Kingdom 

we would expect to find interest groups entertaining moderate, 
secular objectives in the legislative process; in France we would 
expect to find interest groups seeking extreme, incompatible, and 
rigid objectives; in non-Western countries we would expect to find 
many interest groups seeking "expressive" rather than "manipulative" 
objectives. 

A fourth area of study would be of the means cr techniques employed 
by interest groups to attain their objectives -- what we might call 
the interest group style. Here, we would be iaciesial with whether 
or not the techniques are overt or covert, whether propaganda, 
negotiation, bribery, or demonstration and riot are the preferred 
means. In the Yaited Kingdom we would expect to find an overt style, 
with propaganda, negotiation, and ccna tikes the favored means of 
interest groups. In France, we would find that much interest group 


activity is covert, and that demonstration and bribery occur with 


ple 
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some frequency. In many non-Western countries the style of interest 
groups may be largely covert, and the techniques heavily on the riot, 


demonstration, and bribery side. 


VII. Interest Groups and the Bureausracy!° 


The ideal of 4 neutral, instrumental bureaucracy responsible to 
the political jie comes eineest to being realized in political systems 
wnere the.political culture tends ‘a be secular and rational, and where 
the functions of pelitical choice -- that is, the articulation and aggrega- 
tion of interests and the making of public policy are performed by special- 
ized agencies. If the interest ow system fails to articulate and 
communicate the demands of significant sectcrs of the population, or if the 
political demands which it transmits are irreconcilable, then the capacity 
of the party system to aggregate and to compromise demands and facilitate 
political choice in the legislative precess is undermined. If the parlia- 
ment and the "political executive" fail to perform the functions of interest 
articuiation and aggregation, then the problem gravitates ro the 
and its capacity for neutral, responsible administration is weakened. Under 
these circumstances the bureaucracy tends to be poly-functional. It artic- 
ulates end aggregates interests, makes public policy and administers it. 


To be sure the so-called "neutral bureaucracies" in the West articulate, and 


aggregate interests, and make public policy, but these activities are per- 
formed cnly to a iimited extent and under control, and in situations where 


there are effective political agencies outside the bureaucracy, 


10. The report om interest groups and the buregucracy was presented by 
Juan Linz and Joseph LaPalombara. 
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For purposes of the planning session four types of interest group- 
bureaucracy reiationships were discussed. The first of these is illus- 
trated by the situation in the United Kingdom where moderate interest 
groups, representative of the significant interest tendencies in the 


population, are aggregated by disciplined parties. Both of these condi- 


tions make possibis an effective organizaticen of the process, 
and an effective political control. over the bureaucracy. The second of 
these is illustrated by the Scandinavian countries where iessusinten of 
interest is less thoreugh-geoing than in the United Kingdom, where it 

occurs both ia the party system and ir thee Vesti tton-dabiie process in the 
parliaments, Nevertheless an effective parliamentary process makes pos- 
sible a neutral, instrumental bureaucracy. The third of these is illus- 
trated by ia dhination in France where effective aggregation of interests 
and policy making coes not occur in the party system, the parliament or 

.the bureaucracy. The net result is 4 poljtical system in which the agencies 
of political choice fail to function, and in which basic policy decisions 
cannct be made. It tends te be @& geveromenc of “protection and maintenance" 
in which the effective agencies are the interest groups and the bureaucracy. 
The bureaucracy cannot be a neutral, responsibie instrument under these 
circumstances, It is "colcnized" by interest groups, and penetrated by 
incompatibie ideclogicai tendencies. 

The non-Western areas present 4 variety of interest-group bureaucracy 
relationships. In one quite common and associational in- 
terest groups sre cnly in their beginnings, and the political process 
Operates primeriiy within the bureaucracy itself. The bureaucracy is 


congeries cf interests -~- family, religious, status. class, professional, 
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ideological, and the like. A makes informal. 
eoelikions of these interests and SESE contact through these bureau- 
cratic interest groups with influential families, lineage and status 
groups, religious communities and the like, outside the bureaucracy. the 
political process may take the form of an unstable pluralism, or ina 
second variety, a particular clique or individual may establish authori- 
tarian control and operate with the backing cf the army. Another non- 
Western pattern is one in which an authoritarian party is feimed, ten of 
the main functions of which is to mobilize groups in the society, articulate 
their interests and bring them to the support of the elie groups. If the 
tendency of the authoritarian leadership is conservative, then traditional 
interests -- status, economic, religious -- will have favored access to the 
vodenccies: If the tendency is toward modernization then urban, profes- 
sional, industrial and labor interests may have favored access to the 
bureaucracy, and the traditional interests may be in a disadvantaged 
position. | 

In still a third situation, of which India is a good example, a 
dominant party which controls both the legislature and the bureaucracy, has 
as a major goal the modernization of the society. In pursuit of this goal 
it follows an active program of political education, and draws to its support 
the interest groups representative of the urban, industrial sectors of the 
society, and attempts to penetrate and modernize the traditional sectors. 
Traditicnal religious, status, and regional-ethnic iuedeneee tend to form 
their own small, primarily local parties, which are unable to combine and 


form a coherent. "loyal oppesition." Needless to say, each one of these 


3 
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political situations presents its own special pattern of interest group- 
bureaucracy 

The planning sessions agreed on the following specifications for 

research on interest group-bureaucracy relationships: , 
| 1, Each study would have to appraise the substantive areas of 
economic and social life affected by the bureaucracy. This 
would indicate the kinds of interests which were being effected 
by bureaucratic activity, and the ways in which they éte betes 
affected. 

2. Each study would have to examine the organizational and in- 
fluence pattern of the bureaucracy. To what extent and by 
what means is the bureaucracy controlled by extra-bureaucratic 
siakesin such as the sadtine and/or the parliament? To what 
extent is the bureaucracy internally cohesive and subject to 
central control? Or put the other way around, to what extent 
are specific agencies and sub-agencies independent? Needless 
te say both the external political, and internal control patterns 
would set some of the problems of access of interest groups to 
the bureaucracy. 

3. What are the characteristics of the members of the bureaucracy -- 
particularly its higher echelons? From what social groups are 
they recruited? What are the training patterns, and what kinds 
of skills do they possess? What are their ideological and 


‘partisan characteristics? All of these attributes would affect 


susceptibility to interest group pressures. 
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4. What are the goals and bactics of the various interest groups 
vis-a-vis the bureaucracy? Are they primarily concerned with 
gaining specific family, status group, class, or professional 
advantages, or do they advocate diffuse ideological objectives, 
or both? What methods of influence do interest groups employ 
in relation to the bureaucracy? Is bribery a common pattern? - 
Or is propaganda, sguesnttec, and the provision of informa- 
tion about the consequences of bureaucratic action for sesvitic 
interests the typical pattern? 

5. To what extent do interest groups actually penetrate the bureau- 
cracy? Here we are not only concerned with formal provision for 
interest group representation in specific agencies in advisory 
capacities, or with the special relations between administrative 
agencies and their particular constituencies (e.g., labor 
ministries, economic ministries, agriculture ministries, and 
the like), but also with the direct control over specific 
bureaucratic functions, in other words the “colonization" of 


the bureaucracy by interest groups. 


VIII. Comparison of Western and Non-Western Interest Groups. 


One of the nak questions confronting the planning eeesions 
was the problem of comparing Western and non-Western political systems. Are 
these systems so different in culture and practice as to constitute basically 
different political species? Was the approach of political science scholar- 


ship in the study of Western and non-Western politics so different as to rule 


11, Reports on this problem were presented by Myron Weiner, Lucian Pye, 
George Blanksten and Bryce Wood. - 
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out effective collaboration? Did the group participating in the discussions 
and planning field studies share a common theory of politics which would 
make collaboration possible? The discussions in the planning session con- 
cluded that Western and non-Western political systems have much in common, 
and that the particular group of scholars at the planning session shared a 
common approach and theory of politics. | 

The theory of politics shared by the group might be called the 
"functional" approach, There was general agreement that the pactidtaunes 
in the comparative study were concerned with the functions of political 
choice, and with the ways in which these functions were sactntand in differ- 
ent societies. Every independent society makes political choices, that is 
broad policy decisions which are backed up by severe sanctions. In making 
and iedesctaar thoes political decisions all societies have some way of 
articulating and Gcienaaituatcien political demands, aggregating these demands, 
translating these demands into choices of political personnel and public 
policy, executing these decisions in specific cases, and testing the appro- 
priateness of these specific actions. 

In studying interest groups comparatively the participants in the study 
are primarily concerned with the structures, institutions and processes by 
means of which political demands are articulated, aggregated and transmitted 
to the authoritative governmental agencies. Research conclusions as to 
which structures and processes perform these functions in different societies, 
and how they perform them, will provide the basic materials for comparative 
analysis. 

Not only are these functions perfcrmed in all independent political 


Systems -- Western and non-Western -- but the structures and processes which 


we 
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perform them in the Western and non-Western areas overlap to a considerable 
extent, The West is more like the non-West than we pometines think, eine 
in the most differentiated and specialized political systems in the West, 
such interest groups as families, status groups, and religious comnunities 
affect the political process. And in most of the non-Western countries -- 
however "underdeveloped" -- there are the beginnings of toast isanlly 
s-ecsialized political parties, and associational interest groups such as 
trade unions, and trade associations. Even in the field of political 
communication the highly elaborated mass communication systems of Western 
societies should not obscure the fact that’ informal and face-to-face com- 
munication is still a political factor of enormous importance. 

In stili another eeaneek Western systems are like the non-Western 
ones. While it is true in general that Western political structures are 
more specialized than the non-Western, there is much "poly-functionalism" 
in the West. Thus in a country such as France political parties and in- 
terest groups are not sharply differentiated from one another. And in all 
countries the structural specialization of policy-making and administration 
is by no means complete, nor can it ever be complete. If it is peculiar to 
non-Western countries that bureaucracies are penetrated i. interest groups. 
and ideological tendencies, this situatien differs only in degree from the 
Western pattern where rationality, responsibility and neutrality are only 
partially realized at best. 

The comparative study of interest groups will include a number of 
indi in Asia and Latin America. In particular it is anticipated that 


there will be studies of Malaya, Burma, India, and Indonesia in Asia; and 
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Brazil, Mexico, Saed. and Peru in Latin America, The non-Western special- ‘ 
ists at the planning session agreed to follow much the same pattern as the 
European specialists. This would include a general appraisal of the kinds 
of interest groups to be found in these countries, their composition, size, 
goals, methods of influence, and the like. It would also include more de- 
tailed investigations of selected interest groups. These Satensive studies 
are likely to inelute trade unions, peasant groups, student groups, religious 
and tribal or ethnic groups. Some attention would be paid to the "mob" as 
an interest group. The pas iovetdinn 62 particular groups on a more intensive 
scale would focus on themes; 3 

1. The internal structure of the group (formal organization, 
participation, social characteristics, recruitment, finances, 
value characteristics, patterns of communication, etc.) 

2. The relationship of the group to other groups (Is the group 
controlled by other groups? Is there overlapping leadership 
and membership? With which groups is there a willingness to 
cooperate; which groups are viewed as enemies?) 

3. The relationship between the group and public opinion both 
in terms of public attitudes toward the group as well as 
the group's attitude toward public relations 

4. The relationship between the group and government (the 
parliament, cabinet, and bureaucracy) 

Since most of the non-Western areas are in process of relatively 

rapid change, major attention will be given to assessing the factors which 
contribute to the maintenance of the system, the factors which seem to be 


changing the system, and the direction of the change. 


; 
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IX. The Problem of Method. 


From the outset of the planning session it was recognized that air- 
ferences in the state of knowledge and the conditions of research in the 
areas studied would make a concerted methodology impractical. At this 
stage of the discipline of comparative politics, comparison would have to 
rest primarily on the selection of common questions and vedviens. However, 
there was agreement on the dusicandtity of methods which would get at 
actual institutional performance, as well as methods which would ee at 
norms of cha fcnuieia: and institutional history. Thus, in addition to 
the of and the available literature, was 
placed on the central importance of interviewing and of case studies, Since 
the interviewing will be predominantly of interest group, political party, 
oiviceningitt! and communications leaders, a more open-ended "discussion" 
approach seemed to be the most appropriate technique. In this connection 
there was comment on recent studies of interviewing methods which might be 
examined by the participants in the comparative study in preparation for 
their field work. 

There was also some discussion of the use of case studies as a method 
of getting at the operations of interest groups. In general it was agreed 
that in their individual research programs each participant would have in 
mind a selection of recent and current public policy decisions in the country 
studied, and would attempt to reconstruct from the documentary record and 
interviews the ways in which these issues effected the performance of in- 
terest groups in their relations to public opinion, the political parties, 


the legislature, and the bureaucracy. 
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DIPLOMATIC REQUIREMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Harding F. Bancroft 


One of the most articulate and prolific writers 
on diplomacy, Sir Harold Nicolson » has Joceimunts expressed 
his opinion on the sae diplomacy. He sometimes refers to it 
asthe "democratic" or "American" method, There is little 
doubt that these are derogatory terms. 
The principal factor which Nicolson cites as 
marking the transition from the old to the new diplomacy is 
"the increasing practice of indulging in the method of 
diplomacy by conference," Of necessity, that method is the 
U.N. method. ms conglomerate of the U.N. is a conference | | 
_ or a series of conferences, and as Nicolson says "the defects 
or misfortunes of the new diplomacy are magnified for us as if 
on some gigantic screen," He characterizes it as diplomacy 
by loud speaker and by insult; diplomacy in short that con- 
tradicts the essence of the purpose of the art - the promotion 


of international stability. 
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it is, perhaps, worthwhile to examine the paste | 
concepts of the "old", "traditional" or "classic" methods 
of the diplomat in order to see where and re what extent 
they square with the practices of ws United Nations; how 
the United Nations can get along to the degree that it does 
in the absence of those attributes and atmospheres in which 
traditional diplomacy normally flourishes; and what the 
requirements are for a diplomat in the U.N. today. a 

The Oxford dictionary defines diplomacy as the "the 
management of inbeseitione2 relations by negotiations; the 
method by which these relations are edjusted and managed by 
ambassadors and envoys; the business or art of the diplomatist. " 

No one will question that definition in its 


application to the old diplomacy. Moreover, it seems accept- 


able as a description of multilateral diplomacy; although in 
the case of the U.N, at least it requires some stretching of 


the word “negotiation” to make it apply not only to the 
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consultations that there eis place but also to the debate 
and vituperation that is heard from the rostrum of the 
Assembly or around the circular tables of the council and 
committee rooms. 

The old diplomacy was bak on certain fundamental — 
concepts. The first was that Europe was the most important 
of all the continents and that it wes in the chancelleries of 
Europe alone that the final issues of peace or war should be 

decided. A corollary to that was the belief that the great 

oileucn: simply because they were greater than the small powers, 
had total responsibility for them; and that neither the interests 
nor = sokitue: nor still less the votes, of the pee powers 
could or should affect policies agreed upon by the concertof 
Europe, 

A third characteristic of the old diplomacy was the es- 
tablishment and continuance of a professionel diplomatic service 
based on a substantially identical model and possessing common 


standards of professional conduct, It was to the men in this 


service that governments entrusted the gravest issues of 
international relations 3 no amateurs were allowed to dilute 
~ the proved value of this freemasonry. 

Another essential feature was the rule that 
diplomatic negotiations must be confidential and private. 
No journalist was permitted to be privy to the progress of 
negotiations, or indeed even to be aware that there were 
negotiations going on. Secrecy was of the essence; the public 
could and would be told of the results, but it should not 
know of the concessions eae de to be granted until the 
negotiator had in his pocket the counter-concessions that his 
professional diplomatic skill had produced for his government, 
The idea of secrecy was so entrenched that Jules Cambon, one 
of the greatest of the old-time diplomats, summed it up by 
saying "The day secrecy is abolished, negotiation of any kind 
will become impossible," 

Fourthly, classical diplomacy was bilateral, | Some- 


times a few more might join in common nogotiations, but never 


. 


could At have been conceived that a group of eighty-one 
nations would sit around a conference table to attempt to 
work out the disposition of a common problem. 

Finally, the old diplomacy was a continuous process 
without beginning or end, not episodic, not hurried, and 
above all not dependent upon santsis improvised formulae 
designed to wlasate a demanding public, ‘The pace and con- 
tinuity of the old diplomacy prevented the premature birth 
of great expectations at the outset or hasty reactions of 

‘despair during periods of deadlock, 

These were the attributes that characterized 
classical diplomacy and the atmospheres in which it operated. 
It is obvious that the at the Unites 
Nations are of a totally different breed. Its atmosphere, 
its attitudes and its practices are essentially antagonistic 


to the characteristics that have been mentioned above, 


The work of the U.N. is carried on in the full glow 


of an interested public and an active and ubiquitous press; 
not only is it known that negotiations on any given subject - 
are going on but the stage of each phase of the negotiations 
somehow or other always is promptly reported. Secrecy appears 
to be impossible. 

Secondly, for the most part, United Natdons negotia- 
tions are not continuous but periodic; cnsik eae of the 
General Assembly starts with a known agenda, many items of 
which have been carried over from a previous session, In the 
course of its short experience, the public has become exposed 
to, if not educated in, the processes of the U.N. and it is 
thoroughly aware of the substantive issues that are involved 
in the of each session. This that with 
each beginning there is some hope of achievement, and at the 
conclusion of each session the results of the deliberations 
pan known. They can be and frequently are computed in the 


fashion of a box score, 


° 
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Furthermore, acting as it does as a parliamentary 
or quasi-parliamentary body the Assembly of the United Nations 
is faced with votes. Resolutions and amendments are presented 
and each member has one vote, The concert of Europe would 
turn over in its grave if it knew that states with a national 
history of only a few years had not only a ites but a vote 
in basic decisions affecting fundamental policies of the 
great powers, such as the issues of colonialism, 

Winston Churchiil in a speech this danke echoed 
this traditional concer. "We wish these nations well", he 
said, "Indeed, we created many of them, and have done our 
best to insure: their integrity and prosperity. But it is 
anomalous that the vote or prejudice of any small country 
should affect events pieotilion populations many times its 
own numbers, and affect them as momentary self advantage 


may direct... . if the Assembly continues to take its 


Gecisions on grounds of enmity, opportunism, or merely 


jealousy and petulance, the whole structure may be brought 
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The quasi-parliamentary proceedings of the 
Assembly have a further consequence that contrasts with the 


polished standards of classical diplomacy. The accepted 


practice of attempting to conclude the consideration of each 
item of the agenda with an adopted resolution ice cca 
woke @ low common denominator of clarity and precision in 
drafting, Easy refuge is sought in nobility of language, 


which, in most cases varies in inverse ratio to the degree 


of solid and meaningful agreement reached, The simplifiers 
and those whom Kennan calls the legalists and the moralists 


are given a unique opportunity. 


Finally, the wipatindatGegs diplomats at the United 
Nations are infiltrated with amateurs; the cult of the elite 
corps of disciplined men whose common experience and uniform 
standards create a trusted group - impossible to achieve, 


Each national delegation consisting of five delegates and ~ 


five alternates effectively precludes the possibility of all 


. 


of them being professional diplomats. Cabinet members are 

present, occasionally heads of state; legislators and | 

tartans are a comuon-place in the delegations, and 

lawyers, publicists and editors are a further element of 

dilution, all bringing with them such diplomatic variants 

as lack of docility, of thought ideas, 

This analysis may be charged with being somewhat 
labored; and it does not carry with it any “< or logical con- 
clusion. Certainly it does not mean that diplomacy in its 
truest sense does not exist or has no usefulness at sessions 
of the General Assembly. The contrary is clearly the case, 
For without the work of skillful diplomats at the U.N. an 
ode ingredient to make the United Nations live up to 
its Charter purpose of being a center for harmonizing the 
action of nations would be cee’ 

But what this analysis does seem to show is that it 
is to no purpose to measure the requirements of diplomacy 
in the U.N. solely against the old and traditional standards, 


. 


it is the United Nations and 
management of foreign relations is in the awkward context — 
of the present stresses of the world someting more is needed. | 
To some degree there must be adjustments in method and technique 
from the classic art, and to some degree too there must be 
other and different abilities in those who heaent their 
cowiecinin te at the United Nations if its work is to be 
successfully accomplished. 

The qualities of an ideal diplomatist have often 
been summarized: truth, accuracy, calm, patience, ee 
loyalty, intelligence, knowledge, discernment, prudence, 
hospitality, charm, industry, courage and tact. An individual 
with all aie Qualities would obviously be a welcome addition 
to any state's delegation to the Assembly, but it is not so 
clear that they are enough to meet the special wietoeenteh 
that each session demands, 


The concept of open diplomacy imposes the most 


important new requirement on the U.N. diplomat. Traditionally, 


the diplomat was given his instructions and the outline of his 


government's objectives and sent on his mission of negotiation. 
eS then decided upon his methods and techniques of ineipsthidittes 
and reported on them in his own way. In the U.N., this 
privileges of privacy is violated. His government knows 
through the newspapers of his methods of consultation and 
ultimately through the vexbahin records the language as ki 
as the content of his speeches, His technique, therefore, 

is subject to the scrutiny of his foreign minister and, in a 
democracy, to the general public, This exposure imposes a 
requirement of meuaditaadon and public relations which the 
former negotiator did not have to contend with, 

To on tes unsure or the untalented, it brings 
about to fashion a designed to be 
acceptable to all his Sone: and thus leads away from 
the forthright to platitudes and dusty answers, But the 
ablest of the U.N. diplomats recognize the importance of 
educating public ial elon and enlisting its aid to obtain 


maximum support for the position of their govermments. 
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This development of public interest and concern 
in foreign relations is clearly the most significant ‘icles 
in the environment of diplomacy from the classical days. 
And since World War II the rise of mass media of communications 
has served to accelerate this development and broaden public 
education in the field. 

Public concern with international affairs makes 
it necessary for the spokesman in open multilateral negotia- 
: tions to be fully aware of the impact of his statements on 
public opinion, He has a responsibility to lead and develop 
this liken » to clarify the underlying issues, to bring 
about public understanding of the reasons for his government's 
position and of the necessity of comprehension and not over- 
simplification of the end ie position of other states, 

This aspect of the U.N. however, is an opportunity 
as well as a problem, The skillful and constructive use of 
public euetion to a naie statement was illustrated in the 


creation of the U.N. Emergency Force after the outbreak of 


war in Egypt last year. Inmediately following the debate 

on the A fire resolution during the night of November 1, 
the Canadian delegate, Mr, Pearson, made a speech suggesting 
the possibility of a U.N. force. He proposed no action in 
that speech but its timing and its content provided the type 
of leadership that the public was anxious to find. Followed 
up as it was by Mr. Pearson's contacts with other delegations 
and the Canadian Government's expressed willingness to con- 
‘tribute to such a force, the Assembly a few days later adopted 
a vice ads which had overwhelming public as well as delegate 
support behind it. 

The strength or wealness of the U.N., after all, does not 
rest in its institutional character, but sci a policies 
of its members and their willingness or unwillingness to act in 
concert. Its potentialities and its limitations are not 
absolutes but a wavering thing, dependent in large part upon 
public vances. In 1945 hopes were lifted to the point ne, 


_ it was believed that the U.N, could become an agency strong 


» 
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enough to sintiartatss the peace in whatever contingency. In 

the years that followed the pendulum swung to an exaggerated : 
degree the other way, The action in Korea and the formation 
and effectiveness of the UNEF in Palestine now appear to have 
swung it slightly back again, What needs to be done, and it 
is the diplomat's responsibility to do it, is to foster an 
enlightened and balanced opinion on the U.N. by showing the 
public straightforwardly and forthrightly the realities of its 
limitations and of its potential. 

In the U.N, as in any legislative body, there is 
a iideibanelen percentage of time spent in talk that has little 
or no relevance to the agenda but for tek the speaker or 
his government has from ints own point of view what they 
conceive to be adequate reasons, 

These statements without legislative purpose have 
frequently developed, or heacenaeied » into battles of propa- 
ganda, It is unlikely that this now almost standard prectice 
would have developed in a world without the coldwar or in a 
.U.N. without the Russians, But the result is that U.N. 
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delegations must concern themselves with the problem that 
is presented. For this sort of work the diplomat of 
Classical training may be less than the ideal instrument; 
and the trained legislator, the publicist or the courtroom 
lawyer may be substantially better fitted. 

The Soviet Union has recognized this requirement 
of the new "aiplomacy" . The flamboyant Vyshinsky, for 
example, used his experience as a prosecutor in political 
trials “ith 4 heavy-handed deftness that showed the cunning 
ws a master in the exposition of implausible logic. With all 
due respect te Mr, Vyshinsky, his position in debate was not 
characterized by the of the ideal diplomat; neither 


by truth, accuracy, calm nor patience, He was the antithesis 


of the old school diplomat and the exemplar of diplomacy by 
insult and invective; but for the Soviet Government presumably 
he was effective. As a debater, his reputation was generally 
high sae his fellow delegates until his il11-timed remark 


that he had "laughed all night” at the Tripartite disarmament 
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proposals me tenant by the Western Powers at the Assembly 
| in Paris in 1952. | 

It is not here siteamia that more Vyshinskys are 
‘oendnd for the U.N. or that Western diplomats should be 
trained in the techniques of Madison Avenue, Yet special 
equipment is called for to meet and counter the typical 
propaganda, line that so often characterizes Soviet statements, 
And that equipment was not usually found in the training and 
sktils produced by the foreign offices in the 19th Century. 

' The things that I have mentioned: - the differences in 
atmosphere and envirconent that call for adjusted diplomatic 
methods; the new requirement to meet the demands end the 
challenge of an educated public opinion concerned with inter- 
national relations; a new influence of the smaller powers; 
the daylight operations, the press and television, the absence 
of secrecy, even of privacy; the propaganda assaults; ail these 


do not mean that the traditional diplomatic methods are outmoded 


and need survive no longer, but rather that new techniques 
and new capacities should be added to the old. The U.N. 
diplomat should have them as increments to the traditional 
art of diplomacy which, simply on a quantitative basis, Ae 
more greatly in demand in multilateral negotiations than in | 
bilateral. 

Despite it the evidence of open diplomacy that the 
public can see from the observation galleries or on television 
screens, the fact is that that is only the visible fraction 
of the iceberg. diplomacy lies underneath, In the 
U.N. the word "negotiation" is less often used than the word 
"consultation" and — latter is more descriptive of the 
- process. These are its essential parts: first, informing 
other delegations in advance of public statements what a 
government's proposed position is; second, canvassing the 
other delegations to discover what their proposed positions 
are; saa third, the exchange of views which seeks to find a 


common ground by compromise and reconciliation. All these, 


‘ 
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of course, need to be done in private and out of the news 
papers, 

For many states the process of consultation raises 
agdifficult and sometimes unmanageable problems, It calls for 
the traditional patience and perseverance, rt also calls for 
@ large enough staff to arrange for and digest the decheoaied 
exchange of information and with such a 
number of states, Certain of ‘an fhiwt phases can and should 
be shortened by preliminary work before an Assembly session 
begins, Circular telegram can be dispatched to embassies 
abroad so as to make use of the ambassadors' relationship with 
the Foreign Offices where they are stationed. In this way 
a substantial part of the negotiating can sey in advance 
and outside of the U.N. and so relieve the delegates of the 
time-consuming task of conference after conference with other 
states or groups of states, The Secretary General snd his 


staff, a new instrument of multilateral negotiations, can also 


-be of great assistance at all stages. 


« 
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Whatever preliminary work can be done, however, 
there always falls on the Neiaiticot the final negotiating 
job. It is here that the arts and skills of the traditional 
diplomatist must be brought into play, whether the delegate 
be a Congressman, a publicist or a foreign service officer, 
re is the opportunity to exercise the type of lsehatetn 
that is persuasion rather than coercion; to put forward a 
proposed position that is flexible uni to admit change in 

order to reflect the special points of view of other states; 
to provide a sense of participation in the formulation of a 
common ground; to allow an opportunity for the airing of 


grievances; to recognize, not offend, a foreign amour-propre; 


to forge a sense of common interest and the need for concert, 

In short, the basic objective is to insure that the consultation 
is consultation in fact and not in name alone and that it 
RE a real as well as an apparent respect for the opinions 


of others, It means, furthermore, that there must be no 


conflict between the necessary rigidity of a public statement 


and the flexibility of the position that is being negotiated. 
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tt goes without saying that negotiations with ones friends 
and prospective allies must be in private and not spe i 
public speeches or altercations from the rostrun, 

In recent years voting blocs with a monolithic 
stature have arisen, and there have developed a large number 
of alliances and arrangements among U.N. members that 
tangentially touch on one another, These new groupings, 
sometimes with littic or no common basis, make the process 
of consultation more difficult and complex, But at the same 
time they reinforce its importance as a part of the management 
of international relations. 

It is at this most demanding stage that the distinction 
between the successful U.N. diplomat and his 19th Century 
prototype disappears. Cambon writes that it is only the 
adornments of diplomacy that are ieiecatias a change. The 
substance remains the same "since the best instrument at the 


disposal of a Government: wishing to persuade another Government 


will always remain the spoken words of a decent man," 
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"SCIENCE ORGANIZATION AND NATIONAL POLICY. 


The future security of the United States may depend on 
how well we nurture, manage, and develop our national scientific 
and technological resources. Our continued ability to deter global 
war and to forestall peripheral expansion of the Soviets relates 
directly to the superiority of our weapon systems. The cold war 
has become, in large measure, a technological race for military 
advantage. 

Repeated demonstrations of Soviet scientific and techni- 
cal strength have dispelled the myth of Russian technological in~ 
feriority. They have given us occasion to reflect on the status 
of our patthes’ scientific effort and on its strengths and weaknesses. 

During the last war our national scientific resources were 
- mobilized by the Office of Scientific Research and Development which 
was the focal point of scientific activity in government. The re- 
search and development activities of the War and Navy Departments 
during most of the war were comparatively small. Functioning with- 
in the Office for Emergency Management, which reported to the 
President, the OSRD and its Chairman, Dr, Vannevar Bush, provided 
edtikenal scientific leadership. Dr. Bush also participated directly 
in the formulation of broad national security policies involving 
science and technology, The effectiveness of our wartime science 
organization sre proved on the battlefield, 

There have been a number of important changes in the 
organization of science in Government since the war. The OSRD 
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ceased to function. The Department of Defense now directs a ior 
portion of the national scientific resources, The Atomic Energy } 
Commission and the National Science Foundation have been created. 
Important scientific activities are being carried out by the 
Central Intelligence Agency established after the war. More re- 
cently, a Science Office has been created in the Department of State. 

This is the organization of science in Government to wage 
the technological war, It is an organization characterized by 
individual responsibilities among many operating agencies with 
little machinery for policy coordination. Under normal peacetime 
conditions this organizational structure would be adequate since 
policy could be departmental rather than government-wide. However, 
the exigencies of the cold war have burdened this relatively com- 
plex organization with naticnal policy problems approaching those 
experienced by the relatively simple organization of science during | 
the last war. 

The new policy problens stem from the following conditions 
born of the cold war. 


Limited Scientific Resources 


At any given time the scientific and technical resources 
of this country are limited by the qulity and quantity of scientific 
and engineering manpower. The demand for scientific talent exceeds 
the supply. Every major government department is placing demands 
on these resources. The requirements of an expanding economy also 
consume a sizeable fraction of our scientific resources. In normal 


times the flow of manpower into and out of scientific fields and 
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the division of scientific effort between teaching, basic research, 
applied military research, and applied nonmilitary commercial re- 
search is self-regulatory, influenced largely by economic condi-= 
tions. But these are not normal times, The Federal goverrment 
finances a preponderance of all research and development done in 
the United States. Although most of these funds come from defense 
appropriations, practically every major agency of Government is 
concerned with portions of our national research and development 
effort. Shifts in government support of research and development 
could vitally affect the structure of the national research and 
development effort. 

Determination of the level of research and development 
effort in the defense program must take into consideration effects 
on the research activities of the country as a whole -- its effect 
on competition for scientists, on the nature of university research 
and the luring of creative scientists from basic research. The |: 
National Science Foundation, Department of Defense and other agen= 
cies are free to examine these relationships from their points of 
view; no single agency of government has exerted broad pas well 
understood leadership in developing integrated policies for dealing 
with this set of problems. 

Similarly, the responsibility of the Federal Government 
ies support of basic research requires further clarification both 
as to the essential need, the level of support, and the sharing of 
responsibility by government agencies, particularly the Department 


of Defense. Unless this is done, and a public awareness of the 
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vital eupecnstiite of Government in this area is developed, 
budgeting restrictions could force reduced emphasis on basic re-~ 
search in favor of short-term “hardware" programs. A watchdog 
function is necessary to insure that the President is advised of 
national policy implications of unhealthy or dangerous trends in 
the support of basic research and a truly national program for 
corrective action is developed. ; 

In view of the shortages of available scientists and 
engineers, our long-term security interests require increased 
sceintion of engineers and scientists and improvement in the 
quality of engineering and science graduates. This is an in-= 
volved problem affecting many agencies of government. Its solu 
tion will require organized initiative on the part of those 
agencies plus national leadership, The oreation of the President's 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers will help, but its success 
may well depend on how well the Government is organized to 
assist in its activities. | 

Under above conditions, there is an unprecedented re= 
sponsibility on the Government to manage its research. and devel~ 
nn activities to serve not only its immediate short-term 
needs but to assure a vigorous and healthy long-term growth of 
science in this country in the interests of national security 
and prosperity. | 

_ There is a premium on wise management of the Nation's 
scientific and technical resources, but this is not synonymous 


with central management, No one individual or agency is compe- 
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tent to determine what the "proper" division of our scientific 
effort should be. It is most important that there be an inter~ 
action of forces influencing the division of our scientific ef- 
fort in several directions, A dynamic situation with its inher- 
ent flexibility is to be preferred to centralized direction 
which has within it large capacity for human error. 

Two conditions are required for satisfactory manage~ 
ment of our national resources in science without undesirable 
central control: 

All of the agencies of government adminis~ 
tering the federal research and development pro~- 

gram must coordinate their activities with full 

appreciation of the overall problems involved in 

their collective management of a large part of the 

Nation's scientific resources, . 

The overall scientific policy problems must 

be identified and attacked in a systematic way. 

Because many of these problems lose their criti- 

cality and relative importance when viewed from 

@ single agency standpoint, there is a need for 

topside stimulus and initiative in identifying 

and calling attention to the need for policy; in 

Securing the most competent examination of the 

_ problems involved; in getting agreement on action 
“measures; and in accomplishing the necessary follow 
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Impact of Security Policies on Science 


The national security requirements of the cold war period 
have resulted in national security policies which have affected the 
management of our scientific resources in a vital way, principally 
in the following areas: 


International Science. The role of the Federal Govern= 


ment in intemational science must be evaluated in its relation to 
the foreign policy objectives of the United States. The present 
activities of the Government in this area are diffuse and ill- 
defined. With few exceptions, present activities are specifically 
oriented toward identifiable military, economic, intelligence or 
political objectives and are not clearly related to each other or to 
the support of science as an activity in its own right as a contribut- 
ing factor to national and international welfare. . The Government has 
no coordinated policy with respect to international science. It is 
not possible without interagency study to develop a national program 
in international science; yet no single agency appears to have the 
authority to assume leadership in initiating the development of a 
governmentewide program in this field. 


Personnel Security. There is the problem of public 


attitudes created by open security investigations of scientists, 
Another example in this area was the handling of loyalty require- 
ments in connection with unclassified research grants, The lack of 


machinery within goverment to handle this situation resulted in 
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referral of the problem to the National Academy of Sciences although 
the roots of the difficulty did not appear to be imbedded in the © 
field of science. 


Exchange of Persons. The flow of scientists between the 


United States and foreign countries has been impaired by difficulties 
in the granting of visas and passports. It has become difficult to 
hold an international scientific meeting in the United States. Con- 
trast this with the successes of the International Geophysical Year 
end the international meeting on the peaceful uses of atomic energy == 
symbols of international cooperation made possible through inter~ 
national conferences held outside the United States. 

Information Security. Scientific information security 


policies fall principally in two categories--release of military 
information which has been intentionally declassified by the issuing 
agency and the publication of unclassified "strategic" information. 
There have been policy difficulties in both of these areas. In the 
former, it is a question of where to draw the line and how to balance 
value to the enemy (based on intelligence), effects on our allies, 
effects on the American people, effects on the Congress, technologi-~ 
cal progress, etc. In the latter category, the establishment of the 
Office of Strategic Infomation in the Department of Commerce has 
generated scme public concern over the principle and effects of con- 


trolling the release of "unclassified" technical information. 
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It is important that security policies take into con- 

sideration the special nature of science and the need te 
maintain a vigorous scientific effort. The agencies re~ 
sponsible for policies in these security areas must measure 
the impact of such policies on our scientific health. 
Technical and nontechnical considerations need to be properly 
balanced in a systematic way. 


Military Service. National policies recognize the 


special problems posed by the military obligations of 
scientists and engineers. The drafting of promising 
students in science and engineering and spotty utilization 
of technically trained military personnel could cause 


serious loss of unique skills if not properly recognized, 


Impact of Science on National Policies 


“Scientific considerations are playing an ever increasing 
role in the formulation of national security policies. A number of 
offices exist within the Executive Office of the President whose 
effectiveness depends in part on getting authoritative technical 
advice interpreted in terms of the nontechnical objectives, These 
include the offices of the National Security Council, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Operations 
Coordinating Board. Although these offices can and often do rely 
on operating agencies of government for technical advice, there are 


important occasions when it is necessary to secure advice developed ‘ 
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from a vantage point outside of the Siterested taaiuine: The Science 
Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the 
National Academy of Sciences, ad hoc study groups and special con=- 
sultants reporting to the President or the National Security Council 
can and often do provide important tools for securing such outside 
advice. The National Science Foundation is charged by law with 
certain national aspects of basic research that transcend the direct 
responsibilities of agencies conducting basic research. 

The development of balanced national science policies can 
be seriously hindered through failure to take account of the national 
and political environment within which such policies are developeds. 
For example, despite the fact that the National Science Foundation 
is essentially a scientific organization, it must relate its assess= 
ments of the need for science scholarships to the need to promote 
scholars in all fields important to our cultural and economic growth, 
In the promotion of science policies it is often necessary for the 
scientific administrators and advisors to become scientific statesmen 
in order to develop the correct policies for the nation as a whole ve 
of which science is but a part, albeit an important part. Unless 
this broad view of our society is donstantiy kept in the minds of 
the partisans of science, neither the broad nor the special goals 
may be accomplished. This is often a failing of scientists and 
scientific agencies as, indeed, it is of representatives of many 
other disciplines that demand intensive concentration of intellectual 
effort. In general, the national interests are better protected if 


the specific scientific needs are advanced within a larger sociological 
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and political context. To do otherwise invites undesirable compe~- 
tition for funds and policy attention. This poses an organizational 
problem that involves the quality as well as the structure of 
government science organization. 


Science Organizational Needs 


It was not the intent of this paper to examine in detail 
the above technical policy problems e But stronger organizational 
means for their solution must be developed if the United States is 

to continue to possess the necessary scientific and technological 
ship for their attack and a codntinnted approach. For the most part, 
these policy problems cut across the responsibilities of several 
Executive hecieiee and directly involve the Executive Office of the 
President. 

The problems of achieving and maintaining technological 
superiority are so manifold and their solution so vital to national 
security that there is need for clearly recognized focal points in 
Government having responsibility for identifying national policy 
problems involving science and technology, for insuring the develop- 
ment of necessary science policy recommendations in these policy 
areas and related courses of action for the President, directly or : 
through the National Security Council or the Cabinet, and for 
assessing the effectiveness with which the implementing actions are | 

The need for such focal points stems from the multiplicity 


goverment agencies and offices either in scientific 
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activities or who are affected by seientitio developments. The 
President, the National Security Council and the Cabinet in particu- 
lar need regularly developed scientific advice. In particular it 
appears desirable to have an independent scientific mechanism 
capable of synthesizing and interpreting the policy recommendations 
of those government agencies having individual responsibility for 
only part of broad technical problems. 

I do not believe it is necessary or desirable at this 
time to charge a single governmental organization with broad respon- 
sibilities for all areas of national science policy. For those areas 
of national science policy affecting the national security, there is 
need for a central focal point in the Executive Office of the 
President working closely with the National Security Council, This 
focal point should be primarily concerned with the problems of con=_ | 


verting our basic scientific knowledge and strength into the techno~ — 
logical means of increasing the national security. It should con- 
sider policies on the development of our general scientific strength 
only where they directly affect our security posture or where it is 
expressly requested to do so. 

There is need for a second focal point for the development 
of broad national policies to promote scientific strength through 
emphasis on basic and nonmilitary research, the development and use 
of scientists and engineers and the use of scientific resources in 
forwarding our international aims, It is noted in this pial 
that the National Science Foundation under Public Law 507 has respon- 
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sibility "to develop and encourage the pursuit of a national policy 
for the promotion of basic research and education in the sciences," 
Executive Order 10521 directs the Science Foundation to "recommend 

to the President policies for the Federal Govercusitt which will 
strengthen the national scientific effort and furnish guidance toward 
defining the responsibilities of the Federal Government in the conduct 
and support of scientific research." | = 

There is no inherent conflict between the functions of a 
central advisory mechanism within the Executive Office for recommend= 
ing science policies in the national security area and the responsi- 
bilities assigned to the National Science Foundation, 
There are, of course, many scientific and technological 
policy problems of concern to individual agencies, whose considera=- 
‘tion by the President, the National Security Council or the Cabinet 
because of urgency or substance would not be suitable for a central 
science advisory mechanism in the Executive Office. The head of a 
Federal agency is always available to the President to confer on 
matters concerning the mission of the agency and matters in which 
_the agency's operation give it experience and competence. 
Possible Organizational Solutions 


In examining the adequacy of our governmental organization 
to inject scientific considerations into national policies, I have 
explored alternate organizational devices to accomplish this. These 

include the possibility of a special assistant to the President for 
‘science and technology, use of the Director of the National Science 


Foundation as a general scientific advisor to the President, use of 
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the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Research and Development, 
and use of the Science Advisory Committee attached to the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 


Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology 


Although there is considerable merit in the notion of a 
special assistant to the President for scientific and technical 
matters, I feel that the desirability of this step must be evaluated 
in terms of the overall organization of government, particularly the 
White House Office and the number of individuals reporting directly 
to the President. Any future study of the organization of the 
Presidency should include the possibility of a full-time scientific 
assistant. 

Undoubtedly, a highly qualified and competent person having 
‘the confidence of the President and closely integrated with top-level 
internal and external science advisory committees could perform an 
extremely useful function. Because of the heterogeneous nature of 
science, such a person could not speak with authority on all aspects 
of science and technology. But he could see to it that the advice 
‘of objective and competent scientists is made available from within 
and outside of government. On the other hand, persons of the neces= 
sary competence, leadership and temperament would be difficult to 
find for contimious full-time service. 

I believe that much of the strength that would derive 
< fron the appointment of a special assistant to the President can be 
oy aroetaad by the Chairman of the Science Advisory Committee of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Director of the National 
Science Foundation, 
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| Director of the National Science Foundation 


The Director of the National Science Foundation is now 
available as a general scientific advisor to the President. He is 
also in charge of a sizable operating agency of government and has 
overall responsibility for its operations. Hence, he could not also 
assume the duties of principal advisor in the field of national 
security. 

| In his contacts with other agencies of government and 
outside of government, he effectively represents and advises on 
matters relating to his major operating responsibilities. These 
are concerned broadly with our national scientific efforts, In 
making policy recommendations to strengthen the country's scientific 
and technological base, his activities relate primarily to science. 
The National Science Foundation has no direct responsibilities in 
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the fields of weapons research and development. Although, as an 3 
individual, the Director could be available for consultation on 
national security policies, he could not Serve as & principal 
scientific advisor in this area without seriously detracting from 
his duties and effectiveness as head of the NSF. 

On the other hand, the Director of the NSF participates 
deliberations of the National Security Council which affect or in~ 
volve our generai scientific strength. He is free to submit to the 
President, Cabinet or the National Security Council, national policy 
recommendations growing out of the Foundation's broad studies of 
the Nation's research and development activities. 

It would-be short of realistic to assume that the National 
Science Foundation can move with great strength in advocating poli- 
cies that affect other government agencies involved in comparable 
research programs, Although the Foundation can forcefully advise 
on the overall level of national effort in basic research, it would 
be suspect in advocating a specific division of basic research 
effort among the several government agencies engaged in research. 

For this reason, I believe that the Foundation's policy leadership 
in the field of government science policy will be strongly recognized 
principally in those areas where the Foundation is not a principal 
beneficiary of its om actions at the expense of other agencies. For 
those policy matters that would disqualify the Foundation in this 
respect from being both advocate and judge, other organizational 
measures nust be found. Because of the national security import of 


our basic research programs, the ODM Science Advisory Committee is 
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a logical body to provide acceptably disinterested policy judgements. 


Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific Research and Development 


The President, by Executive Order 9912 of December 2h, 
1947, created the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Research 
and Development (ICSRD). Membership on the Committee consists of 
the directors of research of some thirteen agencies of Government. 
Its secretariat is provided by the NSF. Its principal duties under 
the Executive Order are to study and recommend changes in adminis- 
trative policies and procedures to increase the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the Federal research and development program. 

Passage of the National Science Foundation Act subsequent 
to the creation of the Interdepartmental Committee and the issuance 
of Executive Order 10$21 on the administration of Scientific Research 
issued March 17, 195), have modified the activities of the ICSRD as 
regards questions of national science policy, The ICSRD continues 
to serve a desirable function in providing a forum for the top 
government scientists to discuss common problems concerning the 
administration of the government research and development program, 

| I believe that the ICSRD could become increasingly aetel: 

in the development of sabbenel science policies area if a closer 
relationship and interdependence could be attained between the | 
ICSRD and both the ODM Science Advisory Committee and the National 
Science Foundation. (tuo members of the ICSRD now serve as con= 


‘eultants to the Science Advisory Connittee, and ‘the Director 


of the National Science Foundation is a nenber of the IOSRD.)' The 


TCSRD could advise the Science Aavigory Conni-ttee and the Kati onal 
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. Science Foundation on questions the tion of 
government research and serve as an interdepartmental sounding 
board for these agencies. Conversely, the ICSRD could be encouraged 
to consult with and make recommendations to the Science Advisory 
Committee and the National Sedence Foundation on matters of general 

scientific policy. | 

On the other hand, the ICSRD being an interdepartmental 
committee of government, is not in a favorable position to evaluate 
the performance of its menber agencies, or to devise original and 
dynamic programs that might involve major modification of existing 
procedures and authorities or shifts in emphasis, Further, these 
officials of government have very limited time and staff for the 
full~time vtuavine, exploring and discussing necessary to formulate 
major policies and action programs, 


The Science Advisory Committee 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization 


The Science Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization presently consists of twelve nongovernment members who 
are recognized in the fields of science and engineering. Although # 
several of the members were originally Presidential appointees, 


appointments are now made by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization with the concurrence of the President. The present 
membership has been drawn principally from the field of physics. 
In the future selection of members, consideration should be given 
to scientific discipline as well as individwal capabilities, By 


agreement of the membership, Committee members serve for a period of 


3 
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: 
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four years. There is no ceiling on the number of members » although 

the membership has remained at its present size for the past three 

years. 

In addition to the nongovernment members, the Committee has 

government officials who serve as consultants to the Committee. These 

are the Director of the National Science Foundation, the Director of 

the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Assistant 

Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, and the Technical. 

Director of the recently reorganized Weapons Systems erp 

Group of the Department of Defense. The consultants meet regularly 

with the Committee and are differentiated from Committee membership 

only in the sense that they do not bind their official hands by 

participation in Committee decisions and recommendations. 

Thus, the Committee has members and consultants who are 

intimately associated with the national security agencies of the 

Government either as scientific advisors to policy levels, or as 

full-time government officials at the agency head or Assistant 

Secretary level. This combination of senior scientists from outside : 

and top ranking scientific administrators within government -, 

. of government/can provide a well balanced point of view on national 
policies involving science and technology, 

. I believe that the Science Advisory Committee can provide 
the necessary focal point for the consideration of the scientific 


and technical aspects of our national security policies, Through 


: its nongovernmental membership it objectively assesses the Federal 
esearch and development effort, Since the Nation's scientific 


; 


dubides of govsmaent, such a comittes 4s 
of considerable value in bringing highly qualified sclentiate and 
engineers close to government policy formulation in areas relating 
to security, and in providing a means for mobilizing the most 
creative and experienced scientists and engineers for special studies 
of interest to the President and the National Security Council. 

Through the use of scientific "consultants" from the policy 
levels of the Executive departments and agencies, the Science Advisory 
Committee mechanism reflects the judgment of persons having day=to= 
day operating responsibilities in governnent. 

The possible disadvantages attached to such a part-time 
committee seem more: than offset by its potential usefulness in pro= 
‘viding points of view outside of the operating agencies and its : 
ability to do planning divorced from operations. | 

This central focal point reflects the thinking of the world 
of science and the creative minds outside of government in providing 
advice and guidance to top policy levels. Science has the peculiar 
characteristic of constantly changing and advancing. These changes 
and advances frequently take place in private institutions and labor- 
atories outside of government. It is necessary for the top levels 
of government to be alert to these changes and to have them pre- 
sented and interpreted in terms of possible impact on government 
policies relating to national security. Many important and far~= 
reaching weapons developments found their origin among the grass 
roots scientists. It is important to keep the roots of government 


reaching out to embrace new scientific advances and changes. In 
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this respect the field of disters importantly 
other fields where internal advisory mechanisms and the operating 
agencies can be more self-sufficient. | | 

The relationship between the Pilea Advisory Committee 
and the agencies it serves must be that of a working partnership 
in the development of policies, rather than a restrictive and less 
fruitful identification as Uspecialist' Broupe Its effectiveness 
will ultimately depend on the desires of the President and officials 
of the Executive Office to have this type of science advisory 
mechanism and their willingness to utilize its services. 

- for these reasons I feel that a strong science advisory 
committee attached to the Executive Office of the President can 
provide much of the central stimulus needed for the development of 
science policies to assure the necessary development of our tech- 
nological potential. It can make an important contribution to the 
aforementioned problems of achieving technological superiority by 
focusing the thinking of informed persons throughout the country on 
ways to improve the management and development of our technological — 
resources. 

The location of the Science Advisory Committee within the 
Office of Defense Mobilization has been an important asset to the 
fuuctioning of this Committee even though its field of interest is 
broader than the major emphasis of that agency. Reporting through’ 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, who is a | 
statutory member of the National Security Council, the Committee 
has continuous access to the President and ee National Security 
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Council as well. Through his interest and attention, the views of 
the Committee are reflected in the regular processes of government 
in a more effective way than would be possible were the Committee 
to report directly to the President. | 

In conclusion, I wish to stress that there exist in the 
present structure of government two organizational mechanisms for 
handling most of the national policy problems involving science and 
technology. Their mere existence, however, does not guarantee that 
- needed policies will be developed in a timely and effective manner. 
This depends principally on three factors. First,is the identifica- 
tion of the problems as they emerge from the operations of government, 
the demands of our society, and the international stream of events, 
Second, the awareness of our national policymakers of the scientific 
import of the problems with which they deal are their conscious desire 
to utilize these available mechanisms. And third, the self-confidence © 
and strength of these mechanisms to take the initiative in posing 
policy recommendations and arguing for their acceptance and effective 
implementation. | 


David Z. Beckler 
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PRECEDENT, HISTORY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AS FACTORS IN THE SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION CASES 
Walter F, Berns 
Yale University 
_ Its obvious importance makes it fitting that we should continue to pay atten 

tion to the Supreme Court's decision in Brown v. Board Educatio > the public 
school segregation case. The continued attacks on the Court and on the process by 
which the Court, according to some critics, reached its decision justifies the 
attention of this paper, These hostile critics have charged that "the prejudices 
of sociologists are L now/ the supreme law of the land," which appears to me to be 
a statement made in ignorance both of the judicial process and of the nature of the 
social sciences, 

The subject of this paper is this judicial oiuaeer which I hone to i eke in 
the process of defending, but this will require an examination of the nature of the 
‘social sciences as well, The consideration of vrecedent and history as factors in 
the segregation cases will be brief, and will rely heavily on two recent articles 
dealing specifically, and very thoroughly, with these aspects of the subject. 
Principal attention will be directed to social science as a factor, for the use of 
social science evidence in constitutional cases raises an interesting question that 
cannot be answered merely by citing the number of occasions on which judges have 
. turned to social scientists for the answers to svecific questions. The interesting 
question is this: what is the relation of a social science that is neutral on the 
question of justice to a constitution designed by its framers "in order , . « to 
establish justice," and which was regarded by one of its greatest champions as en~ 
bodying true princivles of justice and as establishing a Union that was the "last, 
best hope of earth"? This seems to me to be a question worthy of the attention of 
the political scientist. | | | | 


“ile 

I em not certain that I can answer this question to the satisfaction of all 
ioaist scientists, but I am convinced that I can at least prove the absurdity of 
the following statements 


It [ federal. usurpation_/ came to its climax in 1954 with the 
Supreme Court's decision in Brown v. Board of Education, a decision 
which rode roughshod over precedent and reason and constitutional 
obligation. Basing itself upon nositivist sociological assertion, 
the Court said in effect: It is our instinctive judgment that 
Southern children of both races should attend the same schools; 
therefore, we care not a whit for our sworn oath to the Constitu- 
tion. The opinions of Gunnar Myrdal and Theodore — take 
precedence over the Constitution.2 


Precedent 
As Professor Harris has demonstrated,” tho Supreme Court exposed itself need- 


lessly to the accusation that it had elevated the prejudices of sociology to the 


supreme law of the land. The two most recent precedents were Sweatt v. Painter and 


McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents,” and an extention of the rules derived from these 
eases would have sufficed to invalidate all segregated public education. On the 
basis of Vinson's opinion in the Sweatt case, it is difficult to imagine separate 
educational facilities ever being equal in each of the respects now held to be re~ 
Levant to the sonst tiaidanal requirement, and the possibility of senarating Negroes 
and whites in their use of the same facilities did not survive the Court's decision 
in McLaurin. This Negro graduate student in education was propelled by the federal 
judicial power from a desk in a room adjoining the classroom, to a special desk in 
the classroom marked "Reserved for Colored," and finally to a regular place among 
his white fellow students. Separate facilities wore not equal in every constitution 
al rospect and segregation within the same school was ruled a denial of a right 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amenduent. By extending this rule to clementary educa- 
tion, a familiar judicial process, it would have been possible for the Court to have 
forésaken alk xeference=-cven footnote reforencd—to social, and 


let it be omphasized for the benefit of those who have charged tho Court with judi- 


elal legislation and with a violent departure from preccdeont, without dopriving 
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anyone of duct! judicial process. Brown v. Board of Education was not a departure 
from the most recent and most controlling precedent, except in ono respecte. ; 

It was a departure only insofar as the Court did explicitly what it had done 
only implicitly before, that is, to rule that ti "the field of public education the 
doctrine of 'separate but equal’ has no sece.#° But even this was hardly so vio- 
ont a departure in the law as the Court's hostile critics would have us believe, 
for, in the field of public education it never had much of a place, The phrase 
itself originated, so far as the law of the Constitution is concerned, in a Miss~- 
issippi statute requiring passenger trains to sheride "equal but separate facilities 
for the white and colored races "© But the doctrine as such was nevor before the 
Court in a public education case until Missouri ex rel. Gaines ve Canada in 1938,” 
and the Gaines case marks the beginning of the end of "separate but equal," for here — 
the Court began to insist that the separeto facilities be equal in fact. In | 
Professor Harris' words: "What makes the Gaines case unusual is that the Court look- 
ed beyond the formula to qvestion the fiction, and in law to question a fiction is 
to kin it." After Sweatt and McLaurin the case for “separate but equal" was hope= 
less, and what the Court did in Brown may be described in terms of merciful euthan- 
asia, which is not illegal when administered by a court to a legal doctrine of 
dubious legitimacy. 


Those persons, such as Mr, Arthur Krock of The New York Times, who insist on 


referring to the Civil War as the war between the states, might prefer to regard 


9 


Plessv v» Forguson as the apogee of the Court's -ahe5 wisdom, but a strong case 


even if decided correctly, should not be control ting today. Justice Brown might 

no judgnont implicit in the statute that Hogroes: woro an inforior race, 
if the Negroos thought so that was their own doing; but there cannot be much doubt 


_.” today that such legislation is gonorally regarded as embodying the judgment by the. 


we can be made for the argument that Ptessy was decided wrongly, or alternatively, that =k 


Jegislature of Negro inferiority. If this is to on such cases 
turn, to overrule Plessy is as correct a decision in 1954 as Plessy itself was in 
18%. In other words, and in these terms, Plessy was as sociologically based as | 
Browne 

Beyond this, though it is true that Justice Brown was able to cite a handful 
of state decisions and one federal circuit court decision”? upholding separate 
public schools, Harlan's celebrated dissent is persuasive, If Negroes and whites 
may be separated on trains, why not Prchedbate wid Catholics? Brown had anticipated 
this objection in his opinion and had said: 

The reply to all this is that every oxoreise of the police 

power must be reasonable. ». . In determining the question 

of reasonableness it f the state/ is at liberty to act with 

reference to the established usagcs, customs traditions 

of the people, and with a view to the vromoticn of thot 

comfort, and the preservation of 129 public peace and good 

order lL 
This means that if the local customs dener€ 3.4, and if it would comote the comfort 
of local Protestants, there would be novhing unconstitutional ebout a state law 
requiring Roman Catholics--or Jews, or Beddhis‘is, or Jchoval: itnesses, or even a 
schismatic branch of local Baptists--to be transported in separate coaches, educated 
in separate schools, or required to sit in tho rear of busses and strect cars. I 
insist that those examples are not facetious. The local customs of Louisiana were 
- said to require sogregation of Negroes, and Brown said that local customs determine 
the reasonableness, henco the constitutionality, of state legislation. } 

It ought not te bo necessary to belabor the fallay in this argument. Local 
custom, to Limit myself to one rernitted several. wives in Utah, tat local 
custom was unable to prevail when it conflicted with an Act of Congress prohibiting 
polygamy, and this before the Plessy dovision,!@ One would suppose that most state 
legislation is rolated to the "established usagos, aah and traditions" of the 


people of tho particular state; but the Constitution is "the suprome law of the 
Land; and tho Judges in every State shall be bound thoroby, and Thing in the Con- 


stitution or Laws and one mich stoms pf ani $m tha Cov 
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notwithstanding." If the Constitution prohibits segregation of Catholics, Jews 
and schismatic Baptists, and I am assuming that it does without further argument, 
Justice Brown and his gipeorters ‘aust arguo, as Brown did not argue in the Plessy ~ 
case, that the constitutional situation of the Negro is unique. The reference to 
houck customs ought not to be permitted to suffice. 
Everyone will agree that before the Civil War the legal situation of the Negro 
was unique, Our question then becomes to what extent this situation was changed 
by the postwar amendments. Even in the Civil Rights Cases, where the Court ruled 
against the Ngroes on the basis that state action was not involved in the discrimi- 
nation, oven in those cases the Court recognized the extent of the chango wrought 
by the Fourteenth Amendment in the Negro's status. 
We have discussed the question presented by the law on the 
assumption that a right to enjoy equal accommodation and 
privileges in all inns, public conveyances, and places of 
public amusement, is one of the essential rights of the 
citizen which no state can abridge or interfere with. Whether 
4t is such a right ... it is not necessary to examine. 
And sixteen years before Plessy Justice Strong, in a case involving the selection 
of jurors, had said for the Court regarding the equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment: "What is this but declaring that the law in the States shall 
be the same for the black as for the white . .. that no discrimination shall be 
made against them by law because of their odiee# These quotations from cases 
decided before Plessv do not, however, dispose of all doubt concerning the sweop 
of the Fourteenth Amendment: it is ecusttte that the Fourtoenth Amendment was in- 
tended to prohibit discrimination against Nogroos in the selection of jurors with- 
out prohibiting the establishment of separate schools for Negroes}; that is, tho 


legal situation of tho Negro was to be unique in some respects but not in others. 
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History 

What the framers of the Fourteenth Amendment intended by their work is one 
of the longest=-Lived arguments in constitutional ay Most of us are familiar 
with the long line of cases culminating in Justice Black's dissent in Adamson ve 
California, in which this argument has been carried on. Black's dissent gave 
rise to Profzssor Fairman's article in the Stanford Law Review; Professor Crosskey 
refuted, to his own satisfaction at least, Sictesbor Yalraan in his two-volymo 
study on the Constitution; Fairman replied to Crosskey, Crosskey replied to Fairman, 
and then Fairman replied once more to Crosskey=--all this taking place in the pages 
of The University of Chicago Law Review . So far si I am able to determine, they 
ended by agroeing on nothing except the importance: of the subject on which thoy 
were in disagreement. To settle our particular question, which is not whether the 
word "person" was meant to include corporate verson, or whether the Fourteenth 
Amendment was designed to incorporate the first eight amendments to the Constitution, 
but is instead whether the equal protection clause was intended to forbid segregated 
educational facilities, I shall rely on none of the above studies, but on Professor 
Bickel's recent article, "The Original Understanding and the Segregation Doataeant 

In 65 pages Bickel is able to demonstrate convinoingly that different mon had 
different purnoses, and that the adopted amendment was a compromise embodying prin- 
Cipally the views-of the moderate Republicans~--not those of the Radical Republicans, 
_ as has been asserted more than once, What were theso vie? On the decisive point 
I can only varavhrase Bickel's conclusions without introducing any of iis eubeeree 
ing evidenco, The first section of the Fourteenth Amendment was designed to carry 


out the purposes of Soction 1 of the Civil Rights Act of 1866, Because many mombors 


of Congress had argued that Congress Lacked the constitutional authority to énaot 


the earlier statute, the first section of tho Fourtoenth Amendment was meant in 


part to provide that suthority. Section 1 of the Civil Rights Act as introduced 


r 


. had provided: 


That there shall be no discrimination in civil rights or 
immunities among the inhabitants of any Stato or Territory of 
the United States on accomt of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of slavery; but the inhabitants of every race and color, 
without regard to any previous condition of slavery or invol~ 
untary servitude . .. shall havo the same right to make and 
enforce contracts, to sue, be parties, and give evidence, to 
inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey real and 
personal property, and to full and cqual benefit of all laws 
and proceedings for the security of person and proverty, and 
shall be subject to like punishment, pains, and penalitios, 
and to none other, any law, statute, ordinanco, regulation, 
or custom to the contrary notwithstanding.+7 


When asked what these civil rights and immunities comprised, the bill's sponsor, 
Moderate Senator Lyman Trumbull of Illinois, answered by reading the enumeration of 
rights in this first section. That enumcration does not mention non-segregated 
schools. And to nella bepteta that the phrase, "civil rights or immunities," would 
not be expanded by the courts to comprise more than the enumerated rights, the House 
eliminated the first part of the section containing the reference to civil rights 
or immunities, 

This might be conclusive except for the following consideration: that enumera- 
tion does not montion jury service either, but beginning in 1880 the Court in- 


Sisted that the Fourtecnth Amendment forbade discrimination in the selection of 


jurors, Justice Strong spoke these words for the Court in Strauder v. Test Fireinia: 
"Is not protection of life and liberty nonin race or color prejudice, a right, 
a legal right, winder tho constitutional amendment [the Fourteenth Later in 
the opinion he added: 


The Fourtconth Amendment makes no attempt to cnumerate the rights 
it designed to protsct. It speaks in gencoral terms, and these 
are as comprehensive as possible, 
If the meaning of the Fourteenth Amondment is to be determined by tho spocific 


evils Congress legislated against in 1866, the Court was in error whon it struck 


at an evil, trial by a jury whose seloction was marked by discrimination, not in~ 


cluded in the original enumeration, But Professor Bickel produces evidenee showing 
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that it was tho spocifie intent of various of the 39th that this 
list of evils bo oxnanded in the future. | , 

I shall linit mysclf to Bickcl's sintviekyal evidences. Whon the Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction submitted an early version of the vroposed amendment, the cqual 
protection clause read as follows: "The Congress shall have power to make all laws 
which shall bo necessary and propor to sccure .« e« e to all persons in the several 
states equal nrotection in the rights of life, Liborty and pronorty." But the 
amendment as adopted reads: ", . . nor shall any state . . . deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." The significant dif- 
forcnce here lies between "cqual protection in tho rights of life, liberty ‘nd wee 
porty," a »vhrasc, in Profossor Bickel's words, "which so aptly evoked the evils 
uppernost in men's minds at the time," and "the equal protection of the lLaws"=-a 
clause "plainly canable of being avplied to all subjects of state logislation." 
With a view to the differont political difficulties facing particular mombors of 
Congress, Bickel asks: "But may it not be that the Moderates and the Radicals reach- . 
ed a compromise permitting them to go to the country with language which thoy could, 
where nocessary, defend against damaging alarms raised by the opposition, but which 
at tho samc timo was sufficiontly clastic to pormit reasonable futuro vieanate” 

There can be no doubt that thoro wore men in Congress who wanted to go all the 
- way to forbid segregation by state Lav; it is probable that they wore convinced by 
others that to oxpross this intention in wcertain terms was not 
ble at tho time; and it is undeniable that the formula solected is more amenable 
to future expansion than the one originally submitted by the Joint Committee, 
Therefore, since wo aro doaling in part with mon who, following Lincoln, rogardod 
_ the equality of tho Declaration of telcdenin as tho "standard maxim for free 
Socicty," but who, again following Lincoln, attended to Nthat dictato of prudence, 
by which ono attempts always to romove ovils without shocking the projudices that 


20 
Support thom--allowing timo and circumstances rather to wear down tho prejudices," 


therefore, I repeat, it is not fanciful to conclude that this future expansion was 
intended. 28 Strauder v. West Virginia, the jury case, the Supreme Court obliged; 
in Plessy ve Ferguson the Supreme Court did not oblige. 

Se sider, tho history of the adoption of tho Fourteenth Amendment reveals 
an intent gradually to expand the applicability of the amendment; oxcept for Plossy 
v- Ferguson, tho Supromo Court, recalling Marshall's admonition that it is a gon- 
stitution they are expounding, has resvonded by applying the equal protection clauso 
to ovils not cnumcrated in 1866. Moreover, in the field of public education it had 
so narrowed the rule of Plossy v. Forguson by 1954 that little remained of its sub- 
stance. No mattor what his status prior to tho Civil War or immediately aftcr the 
adoption of the Fourtconth Amendment, the constitutional position of the Negro in 
194 was no longer uniquo3 his was not a class seat in the law; just.as tho Con- 
stitution prohibits legal discrimination against Catholics, Protestants and Jows, 
so it prohibits logal discrimination against tho Negro. On the basis of this undor- 
standing of history and precedent, what need had the Court of assistanco from social — 
psychology? 


Social Psvcholoev 


One social scicntist has claimcd that, "Whon the final acdakion was -handod 
down in the public school scgregation cases, it rested not on concentual legal 
principles or the legislative history of the Fourteenth Amcndmoent . . . but on tho 
psychological fin@ing of thvartod intollcctual. devolopmont."*+ Various Southorn 
lcadors havo assumed that this assortion is a true doscrintion of what. tho Court 
did, and heve denounced the Court for this reason among others, I do not believo 
it is an accurate statement. | | 

This was not the first timo that social scicneo cyidencc had beon introducod 


in constitutional cases, Virginians and others might have reason to complain about 
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tho particular evidence used against them here, but thirty years ago the state of 
Virginia went to the Supreme Court of the United States with a compulsory statute 
of a different sort, this ono requiring surgical operations on the mentally dofec= 
tive inmates of state institutions, It was a compulsory sterilization law basod on 
a collection of pscudo-seientific evidence that ought to have been laughed out of © 
court, or more appropriately, shamed out of court. It required surgery for these 
porsons on the basis that tho laws of human inhoritance were governed by Mendcl!'s 
findings regarding pea plants. This relation was established to the state's satis- 
faction by an export witness who had proved it his own satisfaction by his 
studies of tho Jukes family. The unscientific character, to say nothing more here, 
of his roscarch is now wold known. Certain Virginians might complain of tho pro- 
grams of contemporary social scientists, tut the rest of us might complain of ono 
of Virginia's export social science witnesses in 1927 who had plans to stcrilize 
11,891,700 Amoricans by 1950." I would suggest that Virginia lacks standing to 
criticize social science, 

The salulibake responsible for tho program to sterilize mentally deficient 
persons claimed to have knowledge of both the symptoms of mental deficioncy and its 
causes, The claims of modern social science are much more modest, Specifically, 
most modern social scicntists vould argue that policy judgments involve value judg- 
ments about which their science can say nothing. In the most colebrated study of 
the Negro problem in Amorica, Gunner Myrdal testified to this inability: 

We all claim that our factual or theorotical studics 

alone cannot logically lead to a practical rocommenda- 

tion. <A practical or valuational conclusion can be 

derived only ghon there is at least one valuation among 

the promises.” | 
And of course, to quote egain, "valuations, be judged by “such 


If modorn social sefonce cannot make practical reconnondations, its role in 


the Judicial process mst bo Lnttea to the performances of a subordinate function, 
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perhaps that of collecting factual materials on the basis of which the judges might 
then draw the practical, i.e, the legal, conclusions. If we look back for a 
moment to the history of the use of social science evidence in constitufional cases 
we see this view of the judicial process confirmed. 
Evidanee of this sort was first used in the Oregon maximum-hours case, Mull 
2 
v. Oregon, presented in what camo to be known as the Brandeis brief. Its uso was 
intended to overcomo a rebuttable presumption against the constitutionality of this 
kind of legislation, by showing that the state in passing the legislation had not 
acted arbitrarily. ‘Indeed, Professor Paul Freund goes so far as to say: ". « « the 
data J wore_/ offored not for the truth of the facts asserted but only to establish 
that responsible persons havo made the assertions and hold tke opinions which are 
hiscionud. This understanding of the function of the Brandois brief was shared 
by Brandcis himsolf, In the Oregon minimum-wago case he replicd as counsel to a 
question from the Court in these words: 
"In answer to the question, whether this brief contains 
also all the data opposed to minimum-wage law, I want to say 
this: I conccive it to be absolutely immatcrial what may bo 
said against such laws, Each one of theso statements contained 
in the bricf in support of the contention that this is wiso 
legislation, might upon further investigation be found to be 
erroneous, each conclusion of fact may be found afterwards to 
be unsound=~and yet the constitutionality of tho act would not 
be affected thereby, This court is not burdened with tho duty 7; 
of passing upon the disputed question whether the legislature 
of Oregon was tise or unwise . . . in onacting this law. The 
question is merely whether, as has been stated, you can seo that 
the legislators had no ground on thich they could, as reasonablo 
mon, deem this legislation ap»oropriate to abolish or mitigate the 
evils belicved to exist or approhendod. If you cannot find that, 
tho law must stand."27 
Thus, the originator of the brief mado up of non-logel ovideneo did not claim that 
he was presenting the truth, but only the informed opinion of some oxports. 
_ - Brandeis, furthermore, did not claim that the decisions in tho cases whore 
ho successfully introduced such testimony rested on social science findings rather 


than legal doctrine. Noither he as counsel nor the mombors of tho Supromo Court 


‘ 

% 


believed that the Pectad testimony of economists and other social scientists had 
the power to compel judicial, or valuc, conclusions. In Muller v. Orogon the Court 
agreed that certain ciopent pilteive were undermining the health of women; the : 
Court thon mado the separate judgment that legislation designed to improve the. . 
health of women was, under the circumstances, But several years 
later in the very similar caso of Adkins v. Children's Hospitel, Justice Suther- 
land ruled the other way. He saidt "A mass of reports, opinions of special ob= 
servers and students of the subject, and the like, has been brought before us in 
supxort of this f logislation_/, all of which we havo found interesting but only 
mildly persuasive." In this case the judicial conclusion went contrary to the con- 
clusion counsel hoped to impel with his factual evidence, 

The judicial decision rests of necessity on a judgmont of what the law—~or 
more specifically in our case, the Constitution—requires. Social science can 
assist the judgo by showing him that segregation has cortain conscquences, but 
before the legislative segregation policy will be overturned the judges must con- 
clude that a legislative policy that produces these consequonces is unconstitution- 


al because it denios the persons scogregated the equal protection of the laws. When 


certain social scientists assert that the docision in Brown v. Board of Education 
rested not on legal principles, not on the judicial opinion of what is iaciebiek ab 
the phrase "equal protection of the laws," but on "psychological findings of thwart~ 
ed intellectual development," thoy do not understand the judicial process and are 
claiming greator power for their studies than tho theoretical premise of modern 
social scionce will permit. 

Insofar as modern social science is based on tho sosgalled distinction between 
facts and values, it cannot do what some social scientists claimed it did in the 


Segregation cascs, Contrary to these extravagant claims, and contrary to tho 
the Court's 
accusations of / hostile critics, thoughtful social scientists, such as Gunnar 


Myrdal, conecdo this readily. In viow of the self-abnegation of modern social 


a 
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scientists with respect to their competence to pronounce upon policy or value 
- decisions, and, of course, the value decisions implicit in the judicial decision, 
judges might in future take them at their word; this will permit them to ignore 


such extravagant social science claims as were made after the Brown decision. 


Conclusion 

My argument may be summarized as follows. The decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education was not a departure from the controlling precedent, and the reading of 
the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment as forbidding compulsory 
segregation in the public schools on the basis of color was justified not on the 
basis of the specificevils Congress hoped to abolish with the clause in 1868, but 
on the basis of the evils it hopes to abolish wit> the clause in the future, by 
means of the familiar process of judicial construction. The process by which the 
Court reached its decision was the regular judicial process, familiar to any 
student of Americen eiagtitubdons! interpretation. Furthermore, this charge that 
social science was responsible for the Maatoies does not reckon with the inability 
of social science as social science to make policy (to say nothing of judicial) 
decisions. The Court ruled segregation to be unconstitutional, i.e., unjust, and 
the social scientist as such claims not to know what justice is. 

What, then, is the status of social science testimony in the judicial process 
today? In one sense this status has not changed since the days of Brandeis and 
Sutherland, That is, its role is still an ancillary one. But a change has oc= 


curred in the judicial process that is capable of affecting the role of social 


science. During the period of Muller v. Oregon and Adkins v. Children's Hospital, 
it was necessary for the proponents of the kind of legislation we are discussing 


to assume the burden of overcoming a rebuttable presumption against the constitu- 


tionality of this legislation. Brandeis used social science testimony to show the 


reasonableness of the statute, but reasonableness was defined as a rational rela~ 


. 


tion between the end sought, public health and morals, and the means used, wage 
and hour legislation. 

Today the Supreme Court operates by presuming legislation to be constitutional, 
requiring those who allege its unconstitutionality to assume the burden of proof, 
Thus, in Brown ve Board of Education the petitioners were asked to prove the un~ 
reasonableness of the state laws esteblishing segregated schools, Whereas it was 
not impossible for social science to show reasonableness when it was defined as a 
rational relation between the end sought and the means adopted, a problem of a 
different order is the unreasonableness, that is, the uncon- 
stitutionality, of school segregation laws. The argument here does not deal with 
means, but ends, and social science defines rationality so as to confine it. to the 
choice of means, denying that ends too can be rationally dinwon, During 
Brandeis! day social science could show the kind of reasonableness required by 
Brandeis and the courts. In our day social science cannot show the kind of un- 
reasonableness required to dofeat a lexletetive policy in the courts. The social 
scientist could establish the unreasonableness of such a policy only on the basis 


of premises common to the contending parties. Such premises were lacking in 


own v. Board of E4ucatdon. Thus, whenever in our day social science is asked 
to argue against a state policy it finds itself a step further removed from tho 
‘ actual judicial decision than it was in the days of Brandois and the presumed un= 
constitutionality of legislation. 
We must conclude that "the prejudices of sociologists" are a long way from 
being the supreme law of the land. Between them lie the justices of the Supreme 
Court with their: knowledge of the precedents and their understanding of the justice 
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for the establishment of which the Constitution was itself ordained and established, 
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While this can stand as an answer to the Court's hostile critics from the un- 
reconstructed south and the backwaters of American journalism, it does not 
exhaust the possibilities of the question I raised at the beginning, the 
relation of modern social science to the Constitution, and I should like 
to record the following footnote. 

There is the extreme argument that social science had nothing to do with the 
decision in the segregation cases, A reply to this extreme argument would, 
I believe, be stated as follows. The petitioners in the segregation cases 
wore seeking equitable relief, but a court of equity will not grant such 
relief (even from the deprivation of constitutional rights) unless shown 
evidence of irroparabie damage, or threatened irreparable damage: in this 
respect constitutional rights are on the same level as the business profits 
of a firm seeking an injunction against a threatened strike. It was, 
therefore, necessary to produce evidence of this damage, and this could not 
be done excent by means of the techniques of the social psychologist, for 
the damago done by segregation was of a psychological sort. The decision 
in Brown, therefore, while not the result of social psychology, since there 
had to be a legal doctrine that regards damaging state policies as uncon-= 
stitutional, could not have been made without the assistance of social psy- 
chology. 

This would appear to be the position of the 32 eminent social scientists, 
most of them psychologists and social psychologists, who signed tho state- 
ment printed as the appendix to the appellants! brief, In the preface to 
this appendix they acknowledge the existence of "moral and legal issues . oe. 
with respect to which /-thoy_7 cannot speak with any special authority and 
which must be taken into account in the solution of the problem" (United 
States Suvrome Court Briefs and Rocords, 347 U.S, 483, Appendix to Appellants! 
Brief, pp. 1-2). Their concern was solely with the "factual issues involved! 
the effect of sogregation. Their conclusion as to this effect was that 
"enforced segregation is psychologically detrimental to the momhers of the 
segregated group" (Ibid., p. 10). In short, thoy testified to the damage 
wrought by the policy, but left it to the courts to decide the legal and 
moral issue. 

Whether individual rights are on the samo level as business profits, and 
whether a -government official may deprive anyone of these rights with in- 
punity until the complaining parties offor "competent proof that thoy . « « 
had sustained some pormanent (psychological . . .) damege" (Edmond Cahn, 
op. cli., Pp. 168) is a proposition, I believe, few constitutional lawyers 
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would subscribe to. In the words of Edmond Cahn: "The right to equal pro=- 
tection has not been subjected to any such proviso" (Ibid.). | 

For the purposes of our question, however, I am willing to mut these consid- 
erations aside and assume that evidence of psychological harm had to be pre= 
sented the courts. I am willing, that is, to overlook the practice by courts 
of taking judicial notice, in this case, of the damage wrought by compulsory 
segregation, and assume that courts had to depend on specific evidential 
findings of this damage. But to discern detriment to the psyche, as the 32 
psychologists claim to have done, requires the investigator to have know- 
ledge of a well-ordered psyche, : 

I had supposed that the question of the well-ordered psyche would be the 
central question of psychology--this was certainly true at one time--and I 
was therefore somewhat unpropared for the infrequeoncy with which modern 
psychologists address themselves to it. There also appears to be more dis- 
agreement emong them on the well-ordered psyche than there is among politi- 
cal scientists on good government. This disagreement is not, as we know in 
our own discipline, fatal to productive research, but just as we would re=- 
sist policy recommendations made by a political scientist whose idea of 
good government is the fascist regime, so we might also have reason to re= 
sist recommendations by a psychologist whose idea of a well-ordered psyche 
fails to recognize the distinction between human beings and animals, end 
for tho same reason, : 

To whatever extent constitutional decisions rest on conceptions of the woll- 
ordered psyche, and to some extent, of course, thoy do, to that extent we 
political scientists must pay attention to the psychologists! conceptions 
of the well-ordered psyche, or, to use the prevailing term, the healthy 
personality. The introduction of their testimony in constitutional cases 
constitutes, at the minimum, an invitation to political scientists to 
understand what they mean. This will not require us to engage in any activ- 

ity that is foroign to our discipline, for, without an understanding of 
human excellence there can be no understanding of political excellence. It 
does, however, require us to be sensitive to the question of human excel- 
lence, and if we should discover that the conception of the well-ordered 
personality promulgated by a particular psychologist, or school of psycholo- 
gy, ignores this excellence, or even denies this excellence, our devotion 

to the political science would seem to require us to oppose him and his 
teaching. 

I am aware of significant differences among modern psychologists on the 
quostion of what constitutes psychological health. But I am aware as well 
of a powerful school of thought that defines the healthy or mature person- 
ality as one ruled by an ego whose efficiency is measured by the extent to 
which it succeeds in adjusting conflicting desires to the environment 
(Franz Aloxander, Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis ((New York: W. W. Morton 
& Co., Inc., 1948)), p. 203. See also Murray, Kluckhohn and Schneider, 
Porsonality in Nature, Society and Culture ((Now York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Ince, 1954), De 33ff)--a psychology, in short, that sees conformity as man's 

proper goal, and appears to be blind to man's excellence. I have added these re- 
marks because one's coneeption of justice is of necessity related to one's 
conception of what is proper to man's nature, and because of the implicit 
claim on the part of the social psychologists to be presenting the truth 
regarding man's nature, : 


Footnotes (continued) 


Thus, however much one might sympathize with the usc to which social psy= 
chological evidence was put in the public school segregation cases, I 
submit that fidelity to the Constitution dictates extreme caution in the 
use of such evidence in constitutional cases, This Constitution was not 
ordained and established by "adjusters," but by revolutionists; it was 
defended at the time of its greatest trial not by a conformer, a seeker of 
the casy way, but by Abraham Lincoln. Any psychology that cannot distin= 
guish between the nobility of a Lincoln and the ignobility of a well-adjust- 
ed nonenity, any psychology in short that does not despise people whose 
horizon is limited to the consumption of food to satisfy the hunger drive, 
the seduction of women to satisfy the sex drive, and the adjustment to any 
set of conditions in order to satisfy the need to reduce psychic tension, 
is scarcely qualified to speak of the human situation, and its prescriptions, 
therefore, deserve a limited standing in the highest court of the land. 
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Gunnar Myrdal in The American Dilemma - surely one of the most influen- 
tial books published in this country - dramatically emphasized the importance 
to social groups of having and using the right to vote. "The unpaved streets 


in the Negro sections of Southern cities," he wrote, 


the lack of facilities for sewage disposal, the lack 

of street lighting, the dilapidated school houses, the 
scarcity of hospital facilities, and indeed, all other 
discrimination in education, health, housing, bread- 
winning, and justice, give evidence of this important 
relation in America between the vote and a share in the 
public services. Since Negroes do not participate in 
the election of the representative bodies either, these 
bodies cannot be expected to give them redress against 
the officials. No representative will see any immediate 
reason to please a disfranchised group, and laws and 
regulations will be drawn up without their interests 
being represented. 


"If the system," he concluded, "becomes corrupt, the odds are placed even 
more definitely against a poor inci ‘sithoat political voice." 

The general validity of Myrdal's analysis is well-nigh universally 
admitted. And the Fifteenth Amendment, it may be said, was a recognition 


that the Negro could not rise from slavery without the right to vote. Yet 


“At was for many years true not only that Negroes in the South could not 


i 


actually vote, but that the federal government and courts connived in their 
disfranchisement. Not until 1944 did the Supreme Court get around to admitt- 
ing what observers had noted from the very beginnings of the direct primary 
system at the turn of the century: that the ability to vote in the Demo- 

(except perhaps, as 1956 showed, in national 

- The series of court decisions leading up to Smith v Allwright in 1944 is 
so well known to cplstisel aciantiste that no attempt will be made to retrace 
them here. It is not quite so well known that - even after this 1944 climax 
of twenty years of Texas litigation, even the court battle was not yet over - 
although it may be conceded that the victory was in sight. It may be of some 
interest, then, to mention briefly some of the major cases which have arisen 
out of the South's attempts to evade the clear meaning of Smith v. Allwright. 

The first of these was the well-known case of Rice v Elmore. South Caro- 
lina, where there is an extremelyhigh percentage of Negroes in the population, 
took the extreme measure which seemed the only one possible under the Allwright 
edict: to repeal all state laws regarding parties and primaries, so that the 
Democratic party's nomination process was conducted under rules prescribed by 
the party itself. The difficulties involved in this procedure, from a practi- 
cal standpoint, were obvious and tremendous: there was no way to punish fraud, 
no way to control the process of voting, no way to prevent any sort of corruption 
in the nominating process. But South Carolina pushed ahead regardless, only to 
run afoul of the courts onan gS In 1948 a Circuit Court decision, which the 
Supreme Court refused to review, held that even such drastic methods as those 


used by South Carolina could not stand up under the Constitution. Pointing out 


} 

acting 
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that “state law relating to the effect te done 
in the primary and makes it just as much a part of the election machinery... 
as if it were regulated by law," Judge Parker refused to absolve the state of 
its responsibility. 
In a realistic sense this decision sounded the death knell of the white 
primary. Southern lack of realism, however, led to more attempts at evasion, 
and possibly the string is not yet played out. Two further instances may be 
mentioned. The South Carolina Democrats broke up as an official party and 
organized into local clubs open only to white Democrats; all club members could 
automatically vote in the primaries. Negroes could also vote if they were 
qualified to vote in the general elections and if they would take an oath to 
support the Democratic Party, states'-rights and segregation, and to oppose 
FEPC laws! District Judge Waring - himself a South Carolinian - condesned this 
system in no uncertain terms, branding it a "deliberate attempt to evade the 
apparent consequence of the Elmore case." | 

It is important /he said/ that once and for all, the 

members of this Party be made to understand - and that 

is the purpose of this opinion - that they will be re- 

quired to obey and carry out the orders of this court, 

not only in technical respects but in the true spirit 

and meaning of the same. 
In Texas a different dodge was attempted. Fort Bend County had an organ- 
ization called the Texas Jaybird Association. Its senibiaialao was limited to 
whites, and it automatically included all registered white voters and excluded 
all Negroes. Prospective primary entrants submitted their names to the Associa- 
tion, and if they were approved in an Association election they went on into the 
primaries and always won. The Jaybirds called themselves a private voluntary 


club separate from the regular Democratic organization. The Supreme Court was 


3 : ; 


able to agree that this practice violated the Constitution, but it could not 
agree why. Black, supported by Douglas and Burton (a rather strange recruit 
for the two liberals), held that the Fifteenth Amendment "clearly... 
includes any election in which public issues are decided or public officials 
selected." If the state allows evasion by a duplicatory election process it 

is responsible for the resulting exclusion of Negroes. "The use of the county- 
operated primary to ratify the result of the prohibited election merely eompeundlé 
the result." 

Justice Frankfurter, regarding the Jaybirds as a private group not touch- 
able under the Fifteenth Amendment, refused to. follow Black's use of the 
Allwright case as a precedent. He emphasized instead that the regular county 
officials and the party functionaries "share in the subversion" of the elective 
process, and consequently "cannot divest themselves of the State authority and 
help as participants in the scheme." It was, to him, the participation of 
county officials which made it state action. 

Justice Clark, supported by three others, took still a different tack. 

He regarded the Jaybirds as a regular political party, not a private organiz- 
ation at all, and thus found the situation an exact duplicate of that existing 
in the Allwright case. A single dissenter, Justice Minton, caustically 
dissected each of the three opinions of the majority. 

As of 1953, then, the white primary and various devious methods of 
percetuatiie it, were outlawed. There remained apparently no easy way by 
which Negroes could be kept out of either the primary or the general elections. 
It will be of interest, in the light of this legal situation, to glance briefly 


at the voting statistics; have these decisions had any measurable effect? 
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Taking the South as a whole, the figures indicate that these cases have 
had an immediate and pronounced effect on Negro voting, for registration 
levels have undergone a rapid and continuous increase since 1946. Negro 

registration jumped from a meager 150,000 in eleven states in 1940 to an 
amazing 625,000 in 1946 - most of the increase coming in Georgia and Texas; 
it continued this increase, reaching 1,050,000 in 1952 and an estimated 
1,200,000 in 1956. This increase is not, of course, evenly distributed over 
the South nor even within individual states; it is still extremely low in 
Mississippi and quite low in Alabama, but in every other state it has reached 
at least 15% of the qualified adult Negroes; in Florida a rather remarkable 
40% of the Negroes are registered. In addition, Hugh Price's study of Negro 
politics in Florida, and earlier studies by various scholars, have indicated 
that there are already a substantial number of Southern urban areas in which 
the Negro vote is politically important not only in terms of who wins elections 
but in substantial returns to the Negro community in the form of more favorable 
treatment by local officials. Price has noted sestheaiasty the effective 
interest taken by Negro voters in the election of county sheriffs, whose treat- 
ment of Negroes is of peculiarly intimate significance to the colored residents 
of any Southern county. 

The question may nevertheless present itself, to what extent is this tenfold 

increase in registration attributable to the white primary decisions? Aside from 


the fact that the increase came immediately after Smith v Allwright - a strong 


piece of circumstantial evidence in itself - it is significant that a great 


increase came. immediately afterward in Texas, the only state to which the All- 


- Wright decision specifically applied. The tremendous increase in Georgia was 
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the ugute of "a few months' intensive effort following the enfranchising 
court decisions" for the same reason, successful." 
Again, despite the variations between states, there was net a single state 
in which Negro registration declined in the years between 1946 and 1952. 

Yet there may remain some doubts. Sociologists may feel that the time 
was ripe fn most of the South for a rapid rise in Negro voting regardless 
of the Allwright decision: both Negroes and whites were prepared for it.. 
Negroes had been voting in small numbers 211 over the South for years. It 
is also perhaps of significance that the Allwright decision came during the 
course of World War II. This meant that the attention of the South -- as of 
the rest of the nation -- was concentrated on the war, and in the context of 
the times the primary: decision may have seemed relatively insignificant. At 
the same time the war had produced, particularly in the military services, a 
good deal of integration in which oftentimes Southern whites were directly 
involved. There was, too, you will remember, some experimentation in the 
extension of voting rights to the age of eighteen, which has been enacted into 
law in Georgia and Kentucky; and the slogan used -- "if you're old enough to 
fight you're ha encual to vote" -«-{ was easily transferred by Negroes ond 
libertarians into a corresponding slogan, "if you're good enough to fight 
you're good enough to vote." Southern opinion was, of course, somewhat 
susceptible to such influences and perhaps advanced more in racial attitudes 
during the war than at any period of similar length in American history. 

The desksice itself, then, might be regarded pes merely a trigger setting 
off an explosion which was coming anyway. One might even regard the decision 


as a result itself, rather than a cause. Speaking largely - and in the reain 


of the unknowable - both the rise in voting and the decisions of the courts 
may be viewed as the results of a conjunction of social Sendee in the making 
of which the courts played only a minor role. The choice between seeing the 
courts as an immediate and effective agent in social change, or as merely a 
“pawn in the working-out of a larger social force is, I suppose, largely a 
matter of personal preference. There is a middle alternative which I myself 
prefer: that the forces of social change and the activity of the courts were 
mutually reinforcing. 

In many areas of the South, it should be noted, there was little or no 
white resistance to the rise of Negro voting, ‘This was particularly true in 
urban areas (except in Alabama), but was noticeable even in many rural regions. 
Many southern states took no legal steps at all to make registration difficult 
for Negroes. There were, it is true, some prominent exceptions to this, as 
the South Carolina incident reviewed earlier illustrates; Alabama also has 
adopted laws calculated to discourage Negroes from registering. But aside 
from these there seem to have been no concerted statewide efforts at legal 
discouragement - though there have apparently been some very successful local 
extra-legal devices, some of which are excellently reviewed by Professor Strong 
in his book on registration in Alabama. } 

‘The complex nature of the inter-related attitudes of Southern whites 
toward Weeroes » however, may have. been illustrated by the effects of the 
school segregation decisions on Negro registration. The deep-seated resis- 
tance that has been evidenced all over the Deep South to school intearetion 
has apparently led to a hardening of attitudes toward Negroes even on problems 


which had been well on their way to solution, The 1956 registration figures . 


- for Negroes are only slightly higher than those for 1952 - in some states, 
indeed, there was a practical standstill, and South Carolina actually showed 

a pronounced decline. At the same time, there were in 1956 widespread reports 
of attempts to prevent Negroes from voting in states where the colored fran- 
chise had come to be widely used - especially Georgia and Louisiana. These 
attempts took the primary form of purges of the registration lists, as reported 
by Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney's testimony before a Senate committee, 
It was estimated that almost 9,000 Negroes thus lost their right to vote in 
Louisiana. But perhaps the remarkable. thing is that even such drastic methods 
succeeded in reducing Negro registration in that state less than 6%. 

It should also be pointed out that there is no substantial proof that 
the declining rate of increase in Negro registration has any significant 
relation to the school segregation decision; there are, on the contrary, 
several other factors ehhh: tev played probably greater parts. For one 
thing, the greatest increases in registration have come in the areas where 
the Negroes had a fairly well organized group with effective leadership, or 
where they had reached a relatively advanced educational level with a corres= 
pondingly great social and political sophistication. Areas where Negroes are 
relatively backward, like rural Mississippi, never did show a pronounced rise 
in Negro voting. 

Then too, it seems likely that some areas have ~ at least temporarily - 
reached a saturation point. By that I mean that at the present stage of. 
political awareness only a certain proportion of Negroes can be motivated 
to register and vote. When these have done so, further increases in Negro 
registration must await the Slow maturation of the Hegre popula- 


tion either through political education or 2s new age. groups reach twenty-one. 
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A state like Florida, with 0% of its Negroes already registered, is not 
likely to see a further rapid increase. 

In an effort to gain more information on the possible effects of the 
school cases on the Negro franchise, inguiries were directed to qualified 
political scientists in seven southern states. The consensus among them 
was that any hardening of attitudes was impossible to verify statistically; 
most of them thought there had been no significant effects thus far, One 
correspondent thought that any hardening of white attitudes was probably 
counterbalanced by the fact that in his words, "the school segregation 
issues are making Negroes all the more conscious of what there is at stake 
so that they are registering and voting in larger numbers," 

In view of these considerations, a "not proven't verdict is indicated 
on the guestion whether the segregation controversy has had a measurable 
effect on voting. Even so, the possibility is too strong to be ignored. 

It is likely, then, that the slowdown in Negro voting evidenced by 
the 1956 registration Maaees is a relatively permanent levelling off after 
the first effects of the abolition of the white primary. Looking to the 
future, what is ahead for the Negro voter? I can only predict a steady but 
comparatively slow rise in colored voting. This is based on three considera~ 
tions. 

First, the continued migration of Negroes to the North will continue, 
as it has in the past, to stimulate political interest among the emigres. 
This, at the same time, will reduce the proportion of Negroes in the Southern 
population and, in turn, slowly reduce the still existing opposition to the 


| Negro franchise. 
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Second, within the South these will inbcbetiy te a continued movement 
of Negroes - as well as whites - to the cities. There is little reason to 
suppose that the urban Negro (even in the South) will remain politically 
quiescent. The greater numbers and proximity allow greater ease of organiza- | 
tion; and the existence of substantial business and professional opportunities 

‘mean that indigenous leadership is likely to arise. As it does, white politi- 
cians will be less and less able to ignore the Negro vote: Jacksonville and 
other Southern cities have already undergone this experience. 

Third, the school cases and other factors are contributing to an in- 
evitable improvement in standards of Negro education, and whether it is 
segregated or not, this improvement will continue. It is unlikely that . 
such educational advanse would fail to cause more interest among the coming 
generations of Negroes in political activity. : 


Whether or not one chooses to regard the Allwright decision as a trigger 


or the explosion itself, it has played an important role in a chain of events 
of which we are still near the beginning. Here is an instance, then, in 
which the courts have played a positive and creative part in changing the 
social customs of a large segment of the nation. | # 

In view, then, of this rather striking "success" of the white primary 
decision as contrasted with that in the school segregation case, may we 
derive any valuable knowledge as to "The Efficacy of Court Decisions in 
Controliing Race Relations?" It seems rather obvious that the Southern 
white public was, relatively, "ready" for Negro voting. This is not to 
say that the franchise weuld have been freely granted regardless of court 


decisions; but the white politician could give in gracefully to court 


pressure without suffering serious political damage. This has not been 
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true in the field of school integration outside of some border state areas. 
Also in contrast to — situation in 19h, the nation ten years later was at 
peace, and the major domestic controversy over McCarthyism was on the wane, 
The school segregation cases therefore had little competition for the atten- . 
tion of the newspapers and the public -~ a situation which both Northern and 
Southern newspapers have exploited in their opposite ways to the great detri- 
ment of health race relations. 

The situation seems to bear out in convincing fashion Myrdal's 19h) 
hypothesis. Some of you may recall that the Swedish snniniouius drew up a 
list of practices classified by the degree of resistance to their use by 
Negroes. Out of six stages, the right to vote was near the bottom - fourth 
- while the practice of segregation was a step higher in the scale. But it 
is of significance that the implications of Brown v Maryland go higher in the 


scale, for Myrdal listed as second highest in resistance levels race mixture 
in such relatively imtimate yet public relationships as swimming, and eating. 
Certainly the Brown case implies that segregated public swimming pools are 
unconstitutional, And, of course, it is easier for the embattled Southern 
racist to bring into the argument the question of jal at the sexes when social 


relationships are involved; and the sex question is highest in Myrdal's scale. 


This seems to indicate not necessarily that Myrdal's hypothesis was 
correct in detail, but that in general court decisions will be more effective 


when they involve political rights than when they involve social rights. The 


American Creed is strong enough to win acceptance of a political right like 
that of voting, even on the part of those who regard the Negro as an inferior 
race. But it cannot so easily gain observance of those forms of social inter- 


course which involve a-mixture of the sexes as well as of the races, 
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But there pS aa question. If Myrdal's rating is correct, the 
court decisions came in the right order - first the elimination of voting 
bars, then the prohibition of legally enforced Jim Crow practices. One 
might suppose, on Myrdal's logic, that a stén-by-step approach would 
minimize resistance to each step. Why then did the school decision stir 
up so much resistance of such massive and epparently monolithic nature, as 
compared to the primary decision? 

There seems to be no simple answer, But in military tactics commanders 
sometimes give up the less defensible outposts quickly yet fight with great 
determination for the main position. If we assume that the main objective : 
of the dominant white South is the maintenance of the sexual (and secondar- 
ily the social) integrity of the white race, it would seem to follow that 
close approaches to this fortress would meet determined resistance no matter 
in what rank order the attack came. If this is true, the resistance to the 
desegregation order would have drawn about the same resistance no matter 
when it was made - at least in the forseeable future, 

This, however, is difficult for a man of good will to believe, for it 
implies that racial discriminations of a fairly extreme sort cannot be 
eradicated in the South for many years, if ever. Another possibility may 
be as logical yet less discouraging. If one proceeds up Myrdal's scale from 
bottom to top, it appears obvious that more resistance will be felt as one 
nears the top; and one will be wise to spend more time preparing the way. 
From this viewpoint, it may be that the Brown case was not unwise but merely 


premature, whereas the Allwright decision came at the right time. Something 


of the sort was, perhaps, tacitly admitted by the Supreme Court itself in the 


formula adopted for school integration. "Deliberate speed" is not exactly 
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racehorse terminology, and no such counsels of caution were felt to be nec~ 
essary when the Court opened the primary election to Negro voters. 
The strategy of the NAACP may also be questioned a little in passing: 

flushed by its success in the primary cases and in the professional school 
cases, it perhaps has pressed the public school issue too far and too fast. 
One can certainly sympathiz with the reason for doing so; but if this bypo- 
thesis is correct, this forcing of the pace left the Supreme Court unable to 
‘leave its decision to a time more "ripe" for settlement of such an emotion- 


laden, question. 


ET 


‘This leaves us with the final question: What is the proper role of the 
Supreme Court in dealing with grave social issues such as the race question? 
There are ines who would agree with Mr. Justice Reed's statement in the 
McCollum case: "This court cannot be too cautious," he wrote, "in upsetting 
practices embedded in our society by many years of experience." Reed himself 
deserted this premise in the race cases, but it is still an open question 
whether social change should be left to its normal processes or fostered by 
adjudicated law, especially when the law is likely to prove unenforceable, 
The counsel of prudence might be to develop a doctrine of social questions 
for which, like the doctrine of political questions, a "too hot to handle" 


verdict must be handed down. Certainly it is dangerous to the Court's prestige 


and to its future when its orders are openly disobeyed. While the Court has 


always been a political agency, such decisions perhaps make the general public 
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more aware of its political nature than is desirable. 

Yet to ask the Court not to rule on such serious social issues -~ 
especially when the sovkai, prastios involved is not left to free private 
action but is bolstered by state-enforced law -- not only smacks of moral 
cowardice but also tends to leave unsolved, perhaps insoluble, the major 
social issue of our day and the major flaw in the American Dream. Perhaps 
it should be the Court's function, as Charles P. Curtis has said, to hold 
us near the true course of our ideals. There is, no doubt, danger in 
setting goals higher than the public can reach; but is the greater danger 


Supreme Court has been at its worst when it has asked of us even less than 

we could give: when its Federalist judges allowed and abetted the enforce-~ 
ment of the Alien and Sedition Laws; when the Taney Court relegated Negroes 
to a secondary place in the human race in the Dred Scott case; when eight 
1895 justices blinded themselves to the fact that segregation is discrimin- 
ation. These instances may illustrate the lowest ebbs in Court history, and 
each one resulted in grave damage to the nation. Does it not seem better 

for the Court to live gloriously - if dangerously - than to evade the crucial 
issues of the times? - 


I mean to suggest no simple process by which the justices wet their 
fingers and hold them up to see which way the public whims are blowing. Such 


a process may be appropriate for the Gallup Poll; it can hardly be suitable 


for our highest court. In any case, it could produce serious difficulties 
in cases such as Brown v Topeka, for public opinion in the South is obviously 


quite different from opinion in the rest of the. nation on this vexing question, 


ye 
, | 


We should perhaps have to develop a new doctrine of the concurrent majority 
in order to apply this method. : 

But there is a higher level of public opinion which includes not our 
present practices and day-to-day opinions, but our higher and better aspira- 
tions which in many-cases we may not have articulated ourselves. I suggest 

that it may be the function of the Supreme Court to take this "immanent 
Component" (as Curtis describes it) of our national behavior and hold it 
before us as a social goal, 
"Our hopes fCurtis writes7 rest on something among us, 
which we have made articulate only in part. They are 
false hopes only if they are not evoked and expressed, 
only when they have not been explained, rationalized, 
understood, and acknowledged. We must carry them 
across the dark gap between the implicit and the ex- 
plicit. What we sense but darkly must be said clearly 
for our salvation." 
Perhaps the Supreme Court is, after all, our national conscience, speak- 
ing in the still, small voice that will not be silenced. If so, the school 
decision was morally correct, though it may unfortunately have come a little 


too soon. 
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The impliestions of Polish insutordination were not so immediately 
There the mg has seuceseded in wieldins power 
WLtROUL Hresence of troons tre consideration 
Tost. in ming of the Cescn lssdershio was the more longe-range imoliention 
"Polich Yetoter." the Czechs have tended to caphasigs the need for cio se 
sions sociclist states, reject bilateraliam as a meihod of 
relatioas. and to stress the role of the USSB as the "prima 
anver pares” of tao Seviet dloc. Ruds Fravo accorcingiy sirongiv 
cited Nowe articis on “Grisis of Interns 
tisnali sant! reje cted Eensrali ZAvions Nave as their intent Tre 
wo weaten confidenco in the Soviet Communist LEP LT», " and statedas 
18 worth no vont some warters are 
éxpressitg ther conferences in which more than tin 
MMMM parties participate era correct and excadisnt. Views have 
axpreuesd stcral tolko ere innscortune: 
carry with them. so it is grid. the hr Of isolation of communist 
social? ss P2ATVLES SL tne FOGG, 
virjecied, Wo evs av Pacent: 
past have altercd the need for an Gm conlerances 
Parties, wiien holds @COG 4.50 cstween 
- 
then parties,... 
With eocisciiet te indeed Av wothas 
2% indeed poesisle., or rethe: 
88 pwticuleriy in aquesticne of neity of -etion 
wiity. Yst it is no use dlindine enesel? 
to seversl seriens A number of sscialiss have coimistely 
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while party bDureazerats elsewhere rsalized well their need of Soviet support 
and henea were not attracted by slogens of external autonony. Eowever, the 
June 1956 declaration, the obeisance paid to hin by Soviet le-dership, Sovict 
praise for his system ~ all tended to give his statements an unduly heavy 
weient in commni st Mrcles.? Tito at the same time was actine as if he 
still expected Titoiem to be formally accepted as the basie for Soviet= 
atellite relations and felt himself to be particuiarly involved in the in- 
ternal politics of Jugoslavia's cormeunist tied dats ra. the task was naw to 

cut Tito down to size, This undertaking wos chouldersd not only by Moscow 
itself tut with apparent relish by Tito’s neighboring communist leaders vho 
hed direct reasons for entertaining a atronz distaste for hin. 

The opening for such ‘ campaign was provided by Tito himself. On 

Nevenber 14th ha deliverad & Major address in Pula, Jugslavie. soomnenting 


at length on the evants in Hungary, om Soviet internal nolities. ard on tie 


ce) 


he first Soviet intervention in Epngary «gainst a popular revolviion which 


he characterized 20 "spontaneous," Of the Negy asvernuont Tito sroke 


Peoresenting "that which is tost honest in Hungary." Ee characterised Ssvict 


Policy sincs foznen as showing inadequate confidones in the meues and 


sugeceted thal this wis due to the Stalinist faction sti11 present amone the 


Soviet lendorthip, Ue reserved hie sharpest bards for the lender of the 


ALtenian comevalste, Hoxha, who 
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ai gone on record as opporing the 


dvgoslav and Folich experiments, Aseusing him of atiually Seing more 
Gelj wes gaven to @xpevnd 2% length on the merite 
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vugoelavia and another ereat socinlist country, but ales hita 
that neople of the Stsalinj st e2st will be found in 
comrades, is 37 
Rovever, not restrict vo commenting cnly on current A 
reiterated been 9944 before by Togliatti and 
Comlka, namely, that the central issue is not the sftermath Of tne of 
“bet eather the qué stion of a aysten 
 - Lengthy Pravia 
further the Forces of on tne Basis 
of MavxlateLenini si Principles," its tone, Consizering the charess mads 
“y WAS Yelat.vely restrained, Mg in for mch det 
che necessity of the Soviet intervention in 
1% with aereater enavion Titaie sligzestions 
ntout the Soviet and tne cult of tie personality and finall-:+ it 
on to oritique of aspects. Pravdy noted critically thas the 
on capitalist aid and thot such Dodsl could hourdly 
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O° mm for other socialist states. The statement paz ticul«aris 
objeated to Tite's vi tetively on Matters invelvias 
parties and succe sted thet many of the 
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newly emerged diversified environment, As a result, throughout the early 
months of 1957 the tom fabric of Eastern European comaunism was being mended 
Dy weaving togsther a new formula for Soviet-satellite relations, based 


Largely on the Gninese statement, and by a series of bilateral party agreements 


or declarations which served tc reetphasize certain common principles, 
The usual, theme wan: 1) Soviet primacy in proletarian internationalism: 2) 
struggie ag~inst duperiatisn int ernally: si uid externally; and 3) the ubiquity 
of the concept of the dictatorerip of the proletarint. Soviet ghatements 
generally relied heavily on aint-tions from the Chiness declaration, and, whils 
cnasti sing Tito for his open challense to camsunist unity, seemed satisfied 
with the formal obcisance to communist unity paid by Gomulk ot The picture 
was thus radically different from thse black and white dichotomies which co 
echavacterized Stalinien in Eastern Europe, Unlike the "monolithic unity" of 
the past, as of early spring 1957 reluctant lip services was being paid in 


Foland to the last two principles of the three cited above but not to ths 


first which was Deing interpreted to mean complete equality between cocialist 


sates,” internally, neither of the later two was being fully reflected 
+90 


st a few? (Jan. 29), Soviet Hungarian (iiarch 23), 
j 
> 


(Merch 27), Seviet-Runan terman, Jan. 7)- 
Germany, Croch-Soviet (Wan, (Jan. 22), Crech-Chineso 
(Hareh 27), 3), Bulgarian-#rench (fpr 15). Sovi et-Albahi an 
(Apr. 17), Sovi et-iulgari en (Feb. 21). 


“E.g., in mid-Mavch, Gemmlka went as far as to endorse Kadar's regime and partialiy 
subserived to ths reve tat tionary thesis of the Han an uprising. This was 
im keeping with hia policy of avoiding open conflict, aja Tites while pursuing 

i independent policy a home, 
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The Polish position, ond Chinese acceptance of it, was again shown in the declare 
tion elened in Pekin on April 11, 1957, by Premier Chou En-Lat and Premier 
Cyranciewies. The declaration sperks gocialist volidarity based on “tha 
Me principles of proletarian dnternationaliem ond een wlity atone 
primacy is not mentioned, Tt om tS stress soveraigaty, non- 
in domestic efinirs, and explicitly states thet the Chinese CP wal- 
comes in Poland: since tho VIII Party Pienvm, i.¢., since Cataber 1956, 
ike same wraneipie: were Low duye earlier in a Joint Polish 
Wetneuese declaration, Yet, evan while Cyrankiewie, was still in the air on ais 

the Chinese were rroeting Marshal Vore shiloy with statements about the 
lem, headed by the USSEH, th 


-wing the new slasticity which replaced the former uniformity, 


in actual policy or bation.” in the other satellites. official statements © 
were stresting ell thres principles bet with mot emphasis on the first, while 
omestic policies changed Little from the past, The dJugoslavs were stressing 

the need of adjusting dogma to new situations and, without major departures 
fron past internal policies, wers rejecting the stress laid on the above 

rinciples as doctrinaire rigidity, replylag to charges of revisionism with 
ths counter-charzes of dogmatism, 

the tine of witing these words (4pril 1957) 4% appears that the 


Soviets Leaderchin, in the light of the Folish and events 

cossidly after consultjtions with its Chinsse colleagues, has Gscidod to for=- 
feit their escentially Stalinist sfforts {even though made in the nema of 
nti-Staliniem) to graft a uniform pattern of relations on all of Eostern 


Eorspe. It was this desire for uniformity that oviginally led Moscow in 1955- 


56 to attempt a repprochenent with Tito, Furthermore, after October-November 
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siinist cpirit of emphasizing unity of power 
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inist leaderships in varicus centers reccted with 


auch violencs aszainst Comalka until his clearcut endorsement by the USSR and 

the end thea avon more violentiy egainet Tito when the Chiness sitate- 
went gugeesiel certain uncommmnis. irregularities ateut his behavior, was 
only by sarly spring 1957 that, first of all, Moecow and subsequently the other 
dtpanient centers to that the Chinsee statement offered possi bili-=- 
tias of a certain unity emtbeacing diversity, In the new acheme thea conmunist 
vorid waa to be composed of 5 si allied powers, the USSR and GPR, with 
their immediate dependereies fe,2., Zast Germany or Zoroa). and a surrounded, 


exteragliy loyal tut internally mutonomeus Poland, enjoying a great deal of 
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& personality cuit of ites own) even thousk externally it is sensi tiys 
VETS gioni 
shout ite indépendence _ in its theories. Given 
international situction snd the ceneral aginst imperialiem, such 
& commnist world is presumably preferable in the eyes of the Kreniin to a 
world tern by violent disputes and requiring the 
VLO.enc® seviere, A further esiculaticn invelved tn this view 
ney have been the in 
cleser unity especially as percons], 
is 
Goumlka, is considsrations 
as sitention of Laz 
gteater complexity than that Zcstorn Surops and the 
Mm Oy the common bonds of Stalinisa. 
in keeping with this ereater slastici the anti-vuzoslev 
oy epring 1957, The neigubtoring end still basienliy 
cit peree.ve this new ides BY COMCED +071, : 
whey edopted Moscow's more subdued tone, Ent is this unit ty which 
of aiversity & arrancement 40 WHAS 
ss recognize legitinate withows such views 
becoming politically dsngereus? this juncture it “ieht not be irrelevant 
to the Latelogical gmplications of the Sviet telerance fer 
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WO, Rave neied, maintained himself in power by dilubtinze ths. 
OF in a more dswmeratic solution. This tele- 
unadvated, while Gosutia'ls way & 
eanetion of Mo mmm oni sabdstence 
vo Various colish vicys on the natures of Marxism than, 
carlier dugoslav discussions which were condermisd limediately acs heretical. 
& Tesvld, even thouch esmetimes to intervene to criticics 
contain scsortions, such views have tha avelity of 
4.4 
Camp. gives tha Polish discussions 4 cer theoretical lesitimsey and 
Cam Dore whe coms into contact with theiz, 
it in Moscow or Preens or @lesvnere. The Polish debats on Merxian ie thre 
bot isoclications for columnist iceolesy as a whole. 
of the dedata surtner bark then the tltuation which AFOBS 
SUC L2x6 tne ar pattern ex of Stalini 
of fener of admins in Late 195% snd 
4735. Wath the decline of pol ver, there wis sl ric: 
42 i722 Ghevent, To ¢gketch ths thie Astate would URES 
Om scone of this +. 2Gsue of almost everr icing of 
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As Zar back 39 Maren of 1955, some Ge iach, felt 
only rejecting socialist realism but alss "People's Poland, A few months 
J. Siexiercska ip no. 2955. 
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of arta to relitics vere peralleled by novuntine itself. 
A distinguished nrofessor of seciolozy, J. Chaleas: known for his Marxiet 
orientation, charsec in 1955 that a scientist need to accept uncritical’. 
the fo-Ccalied Narzxist classics ané thet the tang coniitions the 
* 
| 57 
individual creativity of ths scholar was st: oy Marxist degreaticn. 
His views wexe immsdiately endorsed by ctrer-scho! including scearsens Kacwa 
+o who, in the vreceding gecrs, 
active academic life, Wore able to 
however, vas attacked by the le-dine guardians of the marty do 
<> 
i S kiews} 4 i tht si 
sciences, S. Zolkiewski end A. Sehaff. iim! Han meintcinead tht since 
: 
rot independent of political and class relationshaine, tha primacy 
the party, the so<ctalled "“partiinost” of arts and eciencee is a fundamental 
pranciple of -arty scientific validity. VhALESINSL rejected 
viswe as a "yulgarizaiion” of Marxism and was 
cheorisue, as for instance by the risine 
Nevned wzwnen 21% comes to solving nrovlems im spiritual culture, analysis of asshetic 
anid mersi vaiues, and of culturel tradition. 
Afte: s snssch on Stalin, teoruary, 1956, the discussions 
in Poland mounted in EJ ond the belance of forces ehifted ranidiy. 
1955 
NOt ourselves more fully with their. arguments which ran alan: 
- 
comoining ths usnal doctrinsire assertions with “era 
Yio OLlitie “Some Owestions of the Develocrent of Scierees in Polanc 
Oo OF LYS, 
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The party dogmatictc mmm ri Whe attack on Marxicn 
23 4¢ ocsme te De Stelinisn became widespre:ad and 
reflections to bitter ths following: 
"Socinlisa® Zooks like this to an average Polish citisen: ths nationalize: - 
tion of heavy industry. vlanning of pickles. the increase of steel 
preduction, tne invastments, ‘the 
“he void created by f Stelingiem and by violent Folisn attacks 
on Stalin himself led many of those who had vrevicausly embraced Marxism searto 
for seme sort of incividual statement of osicels, for a frarne ox 
concent ed idsalism, humanism and Folish nationslisn. 
National feelings were now extollad es the highest exprassion of Csdicne 
tion te the people mala wes held uv ast the oniy basis for 
socialism, The dogmas of the past ware now to os Trepiacsa 
by search for the humanist velves 2. Sloresai 
23 far es to that the slogan “proletarian of all lenis" is meaningless 
thet the terty hatehetman in the sciences. A. Schaff, mused sadir: 
Wo have to admit that in the bro:d circles of ihe intellectuals, the 
cuthority ct Has Leg bes teen :t a question 
or som- hostility or the ctuels towards Harxiom, but rather a 
miter of continuing and errors committed ty the camp 
in the conduct of science the idsologice1 
even the official theerstical journnl contre) Comnittes carris¢. 
Hove och. 6. See alse Tureki, “is: this the 
Decline of Marxiam,' 24. Thpir title ie sugsecstiiva 


on the eve of the October events, an articie by L. Kolakowski in which the author 


quastioned. the inf2llibility of Marxiem by asserting: 1) that there is no 


abvsoltts vauperizaion of the nroletariat under capit-liem; 2) the crisis theo: 
is dnavoliceble to contemporary capitalism; 3) the doctrine of socialist revolt 


tion st-nds in neoi «evision: 4) the dectrins of the marty end ite role in 
the state is in error. Commenting on ths role of the intellectual the nar ty. 
he adas: "The commmist ~arty does not nced intellectuals in order that thsy 
edmare the wisdom of its dscisions but in order that its dscisions bts wise. 

They are therefore necGed a3 fres thinking peovle and dispensable as 
nists." Ee secordingly rejected any political Limitations on the freedom of 
scientific inquiry and called for an intsnsifie:tion of sociological, empirical 
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"THE CRISIS OF LIBERALISM 
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Liberalism is the doctrine that men have an equal right to freedom, that they 
are sufficiently social and responsible to exercise this right with respect for 
others, and that through the exercise of their rights a society will arise that is 
morally united and able to guide and to control its government. In the words of 
L. T. Hobhcuse, "Liberalism is the belief that society can safely be founded on 
this self-directing power of personality, that it is only on this foundation that 
a true community can be built, and that so established its foundations are so deep 
and so wide that there is no limit that we can place to the extent of the 
building." (1) 


Human freedom and social order, in the liberal view of life, do not diverge 
as they do for Plato and for Hobbes, but rather mesh with and support one another. 
Political authority is not so much creative as facilitative. Society is not the 
child of the state, but the structure of agreements achieved by purposive, right- 
possessing and respecting men. As MacIver says, "...the authority of government 
does not create the order over which it presides and does not sustain that order 
solely by its own fiat or its accredited power. There is authority beyond the 
authority of government, There is a greater consensus without which the fundamen- 
tal order of the community would fall apart." (2) The function of government is 
not to impose a set of values or ideals upon society but rather to be responsive 
to the currents that flow and the demands that arise within it and to protect its 
common interests. The moral direction of the flow of life is to come from society, 
not from government, Politics is not creative, as Plato would have it, for “Public 
liberties constitute a system of self+-co-ordination under which society moves 
towards unknown destinations." (3) 


Liberal theory stands opposed to all forms of authoritarianism, whether they 
be Platonic in their derivation of human rights from a premeditated moral order 
defined in terms of a transcendent justice, or Hobbesian in their doubt of the 
intellectual and moral potentialities of men. This is not to say that liberal 
theory need be either relativistic or rationalistic, The liberal idea is that only 
through the exercise of their right to moral freedom can men hope to achieve moral 
unity and goodness, For moral freedom is essential to the appreciation of self 
and others as value~seekers, and to the mutual respect that flows from this 
recognition and unifies. Hence it is imperative that a liberal society guard 
itself against the development of inequalities which deprive persons of their 
opportunity for moral autonomy. Not only freedom of action is at stake, but the 
very cohesion of the society itself. If liberty is to unify and to generate 
authority, there must be equal liberty. 


Liberal societies have been immensely successful in improving the condition 
of men and in releasing their moral potentialities. And yet today there is deep 
concern over the future of liberalism, and divided counsel on the institutional 
alterations necessary to its continued existence in an industrializing world. In 
the face of great achievements and even greater potentialities, a curious 
uncertainty has appeared, which threatens to become paralysis. 
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Walter Lippmann thinks that the moral fabric of our society has so severely 
deteriorated that we should attempt to restore deference for authority, both moral 
and political. (4) But ee Charles Frankel, the problems which liberalism confronts 
in the twentieth century "...are institutional, not psychological---political, not 
moral."' (5) He would have us create a deeper and wider ",..structure of 
responsibility..." (6) in order to return to men control over their lives and to 
give scope to their capacities for self-direction. Not in the restoration of 
deference, but in the increase of institutional responsiveness does he see the 
preservation of liberal ideals_in industrialized society. 


Both Lippmann and Frankel consider themselves liberal democrats, and rightly 
so. For both support liberal democratic institutions, although one would emphasize 
their protective function, and the other, their developmental possibilities. But 
clearly their views of our present situation are radically different, and their 
prescriptive recommendations equally so. Such division between the theorists of 
liberalism could be interpreted as a sign of vitality, or as an argument between 
_the conservative and liberal wings of the liberal ideology, stimulating and 
illuminating. More likely it is a reflection of uncertainty, of some flaw in our 
understanding of human and social dynamics, a symptom of crisis. 


That liberalism is in a state of crisis would hardly seem to require 
demonstration. Not only do the rise and persistence of totalitarian movements, 
and in particular Russian Communism, make this evident. Also decline of confidence 
in human reason as an avenue to truth and as a governor of behavior is bound to 
weaken a doctrine that is based on the desirability of moral freedom and self- 
determination. Freud's pleasure principle, Ayer's principle of verification, and 
the Marxist postulate of historical inevitability combine to cast doubt on both 
the reality and the desirability of moral autonomy. If human behavior is selfish 
and irrational and hopelessly so, if moral and value judgments possess only an 
emotive meaning, and if there is no hope of controlling the direction of social 
change, then the function of reason can only be that of rationalizing arbitrary 
preferences, some only of which can be in accord with forces believed to ignore 
or use human will. (7) In these perspectives, moral autonomy must be either a 
fake, a caprice, or an illusion. 


In addition to these intellectual currents, cultural and sociological 
developments appear to many to erode the psychological and moral foundations of 
liberalism. The anonymity and rootlessness of urban life give rise to anomy and 
irresponsibility. The intensified interdependence of an increasingly industrial- 
ized society raises doubts in many minds about the capacity of men to be genuinely 
self-governing when the implications of actions are obscure but their. consequences 
great. Moreover, bureaucratization involves inequalities in power which may 
threaten the independence of all but the few at the peaks of the hierarchies. 
Fears of mass manipulation and carelessness about human dignity, both appear to be 
consequences of these developments, Even the chord of original sin is struck in a 
final note of pessimism. The liberal experiment in life according to reason is 
seen as a manifestation of pride, perhaps the most impious and grotesque the 
world has ever seen, and is bound to collapse as all such heresies must, 


No age has to its credit such massive achievements or such depressing 
failures as does ours. Never before has the possibility of the good life for all 
been so close, or the danger of abject collapse loomed so large. Small wonder 
then that men of the twentieth century are experiencing a failure of nerve. As 
Cook points out, "...the lack of confidence in the future, first of European 
culture, and then of man and his society generally, already constituted a major 
phenomenon in the realm of thought and opinion aloet ty after the close of the 
Edwardian age." (8) | 
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Decline of confidence in liberalism has been steady and cumulative. The rise 
of totalitarianism has only served to accentuate doubts as to its viability of 
essentially internal origin. It is as though the shadow of Hobbes suddenly and 
sardonically had materialized before our eyes. For all his doctrines have come to 
life and sap the vitality of liberal democratic society. The materialism he urges 
- as an antidote to pridefulness now threatens freedom. His associationist psychology 

makes plausible doctrines of determinism. His positivism now flourishes in the 
form of logical empiricism which denies to value judgments any cognitive meaning. 
Even the doctrine of sovereignty blights efforts to achieve not only international 
but also internal order of a spontaneous kind, (9) His theory of political 
responsibility as enforced by the competition between sovereigns finds an echo as 
the assumption behind Walter Lippmann's proposal that the people withdraw from the 


field of foreign policy, secure in the knowledge that their leaders will be forced 
to make rational decisions. (10) 


True it is that Hobbes does not see that "...the unintended effects of 
skilful and intelligent activities may be, for good or ill, far more significant 
than the intended effects they also produce. He imported a sociological version 
of Descartes’ axiom that 'an effect cannot be more perfect than its cause’ into 
his political theory, where the causes are human wills. His consequent emphasis. 
on the wilful creation of a moral and political order, ex nihilo so to speak, 
exerted (through Rousseau) an influence whose direction is suggested by the fact 
that he was called 'the father of us all' by Marx and the ‘true father of 
revolutionary philosophy’ by Comte." (11) it is this belief that moral and 
political order must be created which above all darkens today liberal hopes for a 
society composed of self-determining individuals sufficiently morally united to 
develop and to express a general will through which moral direction may be given 
to government, For the idea which weakens the moral courage of modern Liberals 
is this Hobbesian contention that moral and political order is not merely sustained 
by, but must be created by government. As Watkins points out, "...the assumption 
that orderliness implies an orderer continues to underlie much of our political 
thought. The one thing common to Plato, Hobbes, and a modern prophet of the 'new 
society' like Professor E. H. Carr, is the belief that order in society has to be 
created and maintained by superior authority." (12) If liberalism is to survive 
as an ideology, high on the agenda of liberal thought must be the task of dealing 
with the intellectual descendants of Hobbes. 


The primary task, however, is to diagnose our situation aright and to 
appraise the proposed ways of meeting its dangers. Theoretical wealmess produces 
correlative institutional deficiencies, the rational correction of which must be 
based on understanding of human and social dynamics. As a contribution to this 
task, I propose to examine the liberal ideals from the point of view of their 
validity and attainability, with particular reference to the impact of the 
Hobbesian inheritance on these matters. Needless to say, one cannot sharply 
separate the question of validity from that of attainability except for analytical 
purposes. In practice, achievement of the liberal ideals depends in no small 
measure upon people's confidence in their validity. 
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While it is unlikely that positivism has been of cardinal importance in 
weakening popular belief in liberal democratic ideals or popular support for 
liberal democratic institutions, it does appear certain that this doctrine has 
given directions to political analysis and thought which accord ill with the | 
demands of our time. No doubt the positivist may be as firmly conmitted to the 
ideals of liberal democracy as the person who believes in the objectivity of 
values, (13) and as J, Roland Pennock points out, "...political liberalism owes 
its vitality in no small measure to the fact that it can be subscribed to by men 
of quite different philosophical positions." (14) It is also true that positivism 
is equally fatal to the demonstrability of any political doctrine. Still there is 
reason to think that its impact on liberalism may be particularly harsh in view of 
the latter's historical and analytical reliance on the power of reason to reveal 
truth and to integrate human behavior. 


Moreover, positivism is often coupled, either deliberately or inadvertently, 
with the psychological doctrine of associationism which renders human beings 
plastic with respect to values and which must form the basis for any theory of 
determinism. "Two powerful doctrines are at large in contemporary thought, 
relativism and determinism," as Isaiah Berlin points out. (15) The positivistic 
associationist is poorly equipped to meet and deal with these doctrines which 
blight the liberal faith. His philosophy casts doubt on the objectivity of values, 
and his psychology radically depreciates human autonomy. He can neither prove the 
desirability of the liberal democratic way of life nor disprove the “haunted- 
universe" doctrine of determinism which lurks between the analytic and the 
empirical. (16) 


Associationism not only provides a psychological foundation for doctrines of 
determinism, but also destroys the possibility of grounding value judgments in a 
universal human nature, "For nature provides no standards or ideals....Standards 
are determined by human choice, not set by nature independently of men." (17) To 
the positivist, valuations are not only a matter of choice and preference, but 
insofar as he is also an associationist, valuations must be also the result of 
determined, causally explicable, environmentally enforced, preference. And hence 
psychologically accidental and arbitrary. 


What significance processes of discussion and negotiation have in a 
positivistic universe it is difficult to say. By separating valuation from 
reality, the positivist makes value judgments a matter of assertion rather than 
reflection. It is probably impossible to divorce our judgments of value from our 
understanding of reality. (18) But the attempt to do so can have unfortunate 
consequences for both morale and thought. 


Precisely what these consequences are it would be difficult to demonstrate in 
any conclusive fashion. Deane points to ",..our failure to develop a philosophy 
of positive liberalism..." (19), part at least of which he traces to the 
influence of positivism. Alfred Cobban says that "...modern political theory has 
_ largely ceased to be discussed in terms of what ought to be; and the reason, I 
believe, is that it has fallen under the influence of two adie of thought which 
have had a fatal effect on its ethical content,. These, and they have come to _ 
dominate the modern mind, are history and science," (20) Although theorists may . 
well have been discouraged from constructive appraisal of values by the assumptions 
of positivism, they have not been diverted from concern with values as such. ant 
here the effect of ‘positivism has been to give maton directions to rhougns and: 
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In an effort to be “scientific” and to avoid the question of the verification 
of values, attention has focused on an attempt to formulate rules of decision- 
making which would permit. the aggregation of values in a wholly neutral fashion. 

For example, Kenneth J. Arrow attempts to formulate a criterion of social welfare 
in terms of a rule of collective decision-making according to which the valuations 
of the members of a community on alternative social states are aggregated. (21) 

Such a criterion is inescapably ethical in character, and the attempt to devise 

one which is not results in an implicit majoritarianism in ethical theory in which 
it is tacitly assumed that valid values may be determined by counting votes. When 
this approach to valuation is taken up by a political scientist it results in an 
emphasis on the rules, as distinguished from the processes, of decision-making. (22) 
Concern with the rules of decision-making and their implications is surely 
legitimate. But traditionally liberal democratic theorists view the process of 


valuation as a process of discovery rather than as a process of aggregation. (23) 


| One can only conclude that the attempt to convert the process of making value- 
judgments into one of aggregation is the result of the belief that there is 

nothing to be discovered, only preferences to be asserted. If, as George H. Sabine 
suggests, ".,.democratic practice has been an experiment in finding institutions 

which could make actual the moral conditions of understanding," (24) then thought 
and research based on positivistic assumptions may hare little to contribute to 

the continued workability of liberal democratic institutions. 


Surely what we need today is not so much logically fool-proof rules for the 
aggregation of values, or even institutions which maximize majority rule, as 
institutions which enable people more effectively to appraise values and to reach 
agreement on them. On the basis of positivist premises, power and numbers come to 
the fore in ethical and political thinking. For a rule of decision-making is a 
rule on how votes should be taken, and to vote is to exercise power, not one's 
capacity for reflective and collaborative evaluation. Appraisal of and agreement 
on values, not their mere summation, must be the aim of liberal institutions. 


Still another way in which positivistically oriented thinking neglects 
democratic processes lies in the covert attempt to avoid the appraisal of values by 
deriving them from the characteristics of a social and political system that 
appears to be in equilibrium. This results in a new version of the Platonic ideal 
of an objective moral order in the light of which individual moral autonomy and 
creativity are inevitably depreciated, What is involved here is not a cognitive 
theory of moral judgments of the type put forward by a moral philosopher like ra 
Mandelbaum (25), but rather a theory which attempts to derive norms from the 
dynamics of a system, or rather fails to distinguish between the two, in the 
attempt to be neutral and scientific. Such a theory is comparable to the 
substitution of a rule of collective decision-making for the processes of value 
verification and agreement. Again, on the face of it, such a theory is not 
inconsistent with liberal democratic ideals. Not only does it not directly 
negate them, but even appears to ground them in reality. 


As Henry S. Kariel points out, “Subsumed under a science of politics, the 
formulations of philosophy are to be correlated with the environment or the power 
Struggle they disguise. That the democratic value system will resist deduction 
and emerge authenticated must consequently be due to its natural rightness." (26) 
Support for liberal theory from this quarter may well prove to be of questionable 
help. Indeed, by grounding values in the system all the implications of 
Platonism are revived. For given the norm of stable equilibrium of the system, a 
possible consequence is "...an extension of the area considered suitable for 
scientific operations so that ever more tracts of life may be ordered objectively, 
so that issues left inconclusive by parliamentary politics can be concluded with 
finality---however much the atmospheric utility of parliamentarianism may 
continue to commend itself...." (27) 
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Much the same result, as Kariel shows, may be achieved by the psychologist 
who sees individuals as completely dependent upon their environment. By positing 
a total dynamic field, there is left “...no ground upon which the individual and 
his associates might reasonably make an independent stand." (28) Again doubt as 
to the logical status of moral judgments and the postulate of psychological 
plasticity lea&to the same conclusion---the irrelevance of democratic processes. 
"When scientists are prepared to act consistently on the basis of these beliefs... 


they cannot respect the procedures which liberal democratic theory has traditionally 
valued." (29) 


The irony of the positivistic way of. thinking is that in its attempt to 
separate fact and value the result is to base valuations on a species of fact 
rather more remotely related to values and judgments than are the more obvious 
facts of human purpose and need, Doubt about the role of reason and reflection 
in the verification of values and the cognitive status of moral judgments leads 
to a search for standards in the dynamics of social reality rather than in the 
dynamics of human nature. What has emerged is a new Platonism in terms of 
sociological, yet somehow uncontaminated, standards which demand for their 


application the techniques of the scientist, not institutions which promote 
discussion and agreement. 
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Analysis of the practical consequences of positivism does not, however, go 
to the root of the matter, Whatever its impact upon liberals‘ morale or upon the 
direction of political thought, the question as to its validity remains. 


Positivism appears both to ignore or neglect obvious aspects of reality and 
to overestimate the significance of the point that valuations are not demonstrable, 
To take the latter point first, it may be pointed out that the indemonstrability 
of values may be trivialized. Even if it is the case that it is impossible to 
prove in any scientific way the proposition that human satisfaction is good, this 
fact does not render all thought about value and obligation futile. "One does not 
need to prove that satisfaction of the demands of human nature is ‘good.’ This is 
implicit in the meaning of ‘good.’ It cannot be undermined by science; on the 
contrary, science and logic support it." (30) Whether one argues that the meaning 
of good implies human satisfaction, or that the assumption that human satisfaction 
is good is reasonable, though unverifiable in terms of the positivist conception 
of verification, the consequence is that all ethical questions of pclitical 
significance become empirical in nature. For the question of central interest 
then is what values do in fact satisfy men. (31) 


So far no determined attempt has been made to discover the extent to which 
values are invariant. But such investigation may reveal that human beings are 
much less plastic with respect to values than doctrines of cultural relativism, 
based on associationist assumptions, would have us infer. (32) Moreover, what 
appear to be genuine differences in moral judgments may upon analysis be found to 
depend in a lawful fashion on differences in belief about the nature of man's 
surroundings. (33) In the face of such findings, the positivistic contention that 

values cannot be verified in any scientific way would be so reduced in scope as to 

: be ethically and politically irrelevant. No doubt an element of ultimate 
uncertainty about the status of norms would remain, but this may be all the 
certainty of which the matter admits. 
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No longer would the realm of value and moral judgments appear to be so 
subjective and chaotic, unless, indeed, one was prepared to maintain that human 
satisfaction is evil. What is at stake here, of course, is maximum satisfaction, 
not the satisfaction of every impulse at every moment. But just as no moral 
philosopher has held, to my knowledge, that human satisfaction is evil, so none 
has ever held that happiness lay in the satisfaction of every impulse. Even 
Hobbes who urges us to trade security and wealth for vainglory does not doubt that 
in the achievement of the former lies the greater satisfaction, only that men are 
sufficiently rational to hold fast to this aim under pressure of their urges to 
get the better of others. 


Further research into the question of the extent to which human satisfactions 
are interrelated would also be helpful. A finding that there is not only 
significant agreement on values, but also that individuals' values are highly 
interrelated in the sense that pedple find satisfaction in the satisfaction of 
others, would go far to remove the moral atomism and arbitrariness that is implicit 
in the positivist view of moral phenomena. 


On the score of neglect of obvious matters of fact, it would appear that 
positivism is most vulnerable on the matter of human purposiveness and its relation 
to moral phenomena. This may be the result of an overly-behavioristic approach to 
moral experience, Whatever cannot fit neatiy into the categories of the obviously 
analytic or empiric must be disregarded. But violence can be done to reality by 
a methodology inadequate to cope with cognitive experience that is immediate. 
Certainly there is an unwarranted haste here in disregarding alternative approaches 
to complex phenomena in favor of the simplistic dichotomizing of knowledge into 
the obviously self-evident and the scientifically provable. Further analysis of 
the phenomenology of moral experience may reveal that ethical statements are both 
absolutist and dispositional, (34) grounded in the dynamics of human nature. 


Recognition that human behavior is purposive, that the fundamental fact about 
men is that they are value-seekers, offers a basis for the rational support of 
liberal ideals, Lon L. Fuller points out that "...when we accept the full 
consequences that flow from a view which treats human action as goal-directed, the 
relation between fact and value assumes an aspect entirely different from that 
implied in the alleged ‘truism’ that from what is nothing whatever follows as to 
what ought to be." (35) He says that ",...in any interpretation of events which 
treats what is observed as purposive, fact and value merge." (36) In his view, 
the primary social process is "...a process that may be called the collaborative 
articulation of shared purposes." (37) Much the same point is made by John P. 
Plamenatz. He contends that "Thé connection between man's nature and his rights 
is not logical but psychological," but goes on to argue that our recognition of 
human equality is based on our own consciousness of our purposiveness. (38) 

"Every man is the center of his own world, and must be a fool indeed if he does 
not recognize in others what he knows of himself...To recognize this equality is 
to have a sense of what is involved in being a man, and anyone who lacks this 
sense is morally deficient." (39) 


Support for the liberal ontology of rights appears from an unexpected source 
in the contention of H,. L. A. Hart that if there are any moral rights there is at 


_, least one natural right, namely, the equal right of all men to be free. He argues 


that "This right is one which all men have if they are capable of choice; they have | 
it gua men and not only if they are members of some society or stand in some 

special relation to each other." (40) This postulation of a natural right to be 
free is the outcome of the very linguistic type of philosophical analysis that in 


hands so has seemed to be fatal to moral of liberalism. 


‘ 
aps 


Analysis of our moral discourse shows that we assume the existence of an equal 
right to be free in the ways in which we justify interference with people's 
freedom of action, 3 


Whether or not these recognitions of the facts of human purposiveness are 
sufficient firmly to establish the essentials of the liberal view of rights and 
values, each must decide for himself in the light of rational standards of 
certainty which must admit the claims of the merely plausible where no greater 
degree of certainty is possible. It should be noted, however, that such 
recognition lends support to the view of valuation as a process of discovery 
rather than of aggregation. Pennock calls attention to a ",..fundamental, 
theoretical reason for the high degree of respect for the ideas of every 
individual which is the essence of liberal method. This reason goes to the very 
heart of the liberal-democratic philosophy. It is simply that such respect is a 
corollary for the spiritual individualism, the belief in the inherent dignity of 
man, which is the foundation of all liberal doctrine." (41) 


Iv 


Of the doctrines that cast doubt on the workability of liberal democratic 
institutions, perhaps the most significant is that of determinism, the idea that 
human behavior is governed by forces impervious to rational argument, and its 
corollary, not altogether consistent with it, that human beings may be manipulated 
and conditioned to a high degree. Insofar as these ideas bring human autonomy and 
responsibility into question they represent, of course, an assault upon the liberal 
ideals themselves. But their more direct consequence would appear to be to 
threaten confidence in the value and practicability of institutions designed to 
promote rational consideration of emerging social and political problems. As 
Isaiah Berlin says in his analysis of the novel elements in twentieth century 
political thought, “One of the elements of the new outlook is the notion of 
unconscious and irrational influences which outweigh the forces of reason; another 
the notion that answers to problems exist not in rational solutions, but in the 
removal of the problems themselves by means other than thought and argument." (42) 
If such an outlook were to become generally accepted, liberal institutions could 
not long endure. 


No doubt the attraction of doctrines of determinism in our time is connected 
with that increasing intensity of interdependence that is characteristic of 
advanced industrial sccieties. "A pervading sense of powerlessness in the face of 
economic circumstances is terribly characteristic of our modern outlook." (43) 
Even more refined techniques for controlling the general level of employment and 
income do not entirely restore men's sense of control over their destiny once they 
have committed themselves to the massive interdependencies of an urban and 
industrial civilization. These are bound, at least in the beginning, to weaken 
the sense of personal responsibility and make popular doctrines which affirm that 
social and political events are out of human control. Any lag in our understanding 
of economic and political phenomena will heighten this sense of powerlessness. 


We must distinguish again, however, between the consequences of the 
acceptance of a doctrine and its merits. For only consideration of the latter 
will ultimately count for the role it plays in the formation of men's attitudes 
toward their sqgcial and political arrangements. Here we may begin by noting that 
doctrines of determinism are no new thing in western speculation. J, W. N. Watkins 
refers to ",..that curious fusion of the idea of historical determinism and the 
idea of human determination which occurs so often in the history of thought---in 
Calvin, Hobbes, and Comte, for instance, and above all in Marx." (44) Behind all 
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such doctrines must lie a view of mental processes which sees them as determined by 
antecedent physical causes. The mind is seen as a mechanism whose operations are 
governed by the nature of its environment and which organizes its contents accord- 
ing to the principle of association. Hence an account of its functioning may be 
rendered in purely causal terms. If true, this doctrine would make human autonomy 
nothing more than an illusion, for the individual person could not be regarded as 
the initiator of causal sequences. The practical moral and political implication 
would be that there is no point in reasoning with people. Only environmental 
changes and control of men's access to information and experience would achieve 
results. 


The difficulty in meeting doctrines of determinism, unless the nature of the 
determining forces is specified as is the case with Marxism, is that they are 
among those “haunted-universe" doctrines which in principle are scientifically 
irrefutable. However, it may be said that there is no good reason for acceptance 
either. The fact that there is an element of automaticity in many aspects of 
human behavior does not vitiate man's power of abstract thought which is at the 
root of his purposiveness. As Watkins suggests, “Instead of splitting man into a 
rational half and a causal half we should regard him as a hierarchical organization 
functioning intelligently and purposefully at various levels." (45) Moreover, there 
is good reason for doubting the validity of any attempt to explain the operations 
of the human mind in purely causal terms. From his analysis of the functions of 
language, K. R., Popper concludes that "...no causal physical theory of the 
descriptive and argumentative functions of language is possible." (46) Even so 
simple a matter as identifying a cat by name is not, we discover, a question of 
association. "It involves the knowledge that 'Mike' is (by some convention) the 
name of the cat Mike, and the intention to use it as a name." (47) Again we see 
that the fact of human purposiveness cannot be ignored without distorting our 
understanding of our situation. 


Fatal though the fact of purposiveness may be to any over-simplified model of 
the mind, it does remain true that the psychological principle of association 
would seem to account for some of the operations of the mind. And this fact seems 
to some to reveal opportunities for the control and manipulation of human behavior 
so great as to require if not dismissal then revision of the idea of human autonomy. 


The vistas of control presented by the doctrine of associationism do not 
appear to worry some thinkers. In the spirit of James Mill, if not of Hobbes, 
B. F. Skinner writes: "Far from being a threat to the tradition of Western 
democracy, the growth of a science of man is a consistent and probably inevitable 
part of it. In turning to the external conditions which shape and maintain the 
behavior of men, while questioning the reality of inner qualities and faculties to 
which human achievements were once attributed, we turn from the ill-defined and 
remote to the observable and manipulable. Though it is a painful step, it has far- 
reaching consequences, for it not only sets higher standards of human welfare but 
shows us how to meet them." (48) This is utilitarianism with a vengeance, but 
hardly consistent with the liberal emphasis upon self-determination, 


At the opposite extreme from Skinner is Andrew Hacker who contends that 
“,..the modern social scientist has rejected the liberal-democratic conception of 
- freedom." (49) Indeed, Hacker thinks that our society is already divided into 
those who condition and those who are conditioned, the few who are autonomous and 
the many who lack autonomy. For ",..insofar as a person's mind contains attitudes 
which are the result of conditioning, so far is he lacking in autonomy." (50) 
Hence ",.,liberal theory is a special theory, It deals only with those few 
_. members of a community whose attitudes are largely autonomously derived." (51) 
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Skinner and Hacker share the assumption that men are highly conditionable 
creatures. But is this not an exaggeration of a half-truth? Men do possess the 
ability critically to evaluate the flow of argument and information beamed at them. 
They do not acquire their attitudes in an entirely mechanical and automatic 
fashion. The very fact that attitudes have a cognitive foundation precludes this 
simplified explanation of their genesis. (52) There is no reason to think that 
men's susceptibility to manipulation is so great as both Skinner and Hacker assume. 


So long as no one group possesses a monopoly of the instruments of communica- 
tion and propaganda, and so long as propaganda is not reinforced by the threat of 
coercion, men possess the psychological resources to achieve moral freedom and 
individuality. We should beware of any appraisal of our situation which 
implicitly assumes an impossible ideal of autonomy. Regularities, even uniform- 
ities, of human behavior do not necessarily imply the absence of moral freedom. 
Nor is a vastly extended range of choice on social arrangements either possible or 
desirable in a society which depends for its freedom upon a moving consensus on 
major policies, Individualism does not imply difference for difference's sake, 
rather that men make their own evaluations of the claims of others’ upon them and 
be able to select their own pattern of life. Both of these requisites of moral 
freedom appear to be widely present in our: society. 


Atomistic conceptions of individuality have been and continue to be a greater 
threat to the existence of liberal societies than the presumed conditionability of 
men. For these can lead to neglect of the conditions within which man's respect 
for himself and for others can flourish. “It is scarcely too much to say that the 
crises of modern industrialism have been crises of respect or, more generally, of 
human dignity, of failure to foster a more speedy and effective sharing of 
fundamental values. The periods of mass unemployment in western Europe that were 
precipitated by industrial interdependence were seldom crises of starvation. But 
they always wounded human dignity, since in effect they told millions of people 
that they had no recognized place in the world."(53} Knowledge and understanding 
of man's psychological needs, in particular of his desires for respect and to be 
productive, could have mitigated, if not prevented, some of the most disruptive 
experiences of our time. 


Surely it would be unwise for liberals to turn away from the scientific 
investigation of human behavior in fear that increased understanding of develop- 
mental and mental processes would reveal a dynamically empty organism. Indeed, 
Lasswell argues that the behavioral sciences lend support to the liberal democratic 
ideals. “That the impact to date has been to foster the norms of a multivalued 
society must be regarded as largely unplanned, fortunate though it is. But there 
is no ground for asserting that in the long run our conceptions of human dignity 
are too fragile to survive descriptive knowledge...." (54) Knowledge and 
deliberation there must be if liberalism is to survive. As George H. Sabine says, 

"It is surely fatal to posit the ethical priority of rational personality and to 
disregard the fact that such personalities are produced by cultural conditions 

which can only be maintained by a social policy deliberately adopted and pursued." 

(55) Already the question is raised on all sides: "Can the personality fostered 

by the modern social structure carry its social responsibilities?" (56) The | 

_ responsible, autonomous person cannot be regarded as spontaneous in appearance and. 
‘somehow less than genuine if a Of human Knowledge and freedom are . 


. todnpialhctas of character is unquestionably related to the social and 
cultural conditions within which human development occurs. It is on the nature of 
the conditions which foster independence, and on their maintenance, Ebat liberal 
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values require attention to be focused. Indeed, to discover and to maintain these 
conditions may be the main challenge to an increasingly industrialized and 
urbanized society that would hold to the liberal cemocratic way of life. There is 
no ground for thinking that such effort is inconsistent with the principles of 
liberalism. To the extent that we deliberately encourage the development of 
attitudes, we need only ensure that these make for personal freedom and respect 
for human dignity. There is no violation of human integrity here. 


V 


A danger to the realization of liberal democratic ideals greater than that 
posed by the doctrine of determinism lies in the kind of consensus, the shape of 
unity, that may emerge in liberal societies. A narrowly materialistic bond of 
unity may give rise to conformist pressures. An overly rationalistic outlook may 
lead a society into turmoil through controversy over goals formulated in highly 
abstract terms. Resolution of controversy in favor of one set of goals leads to 
an imposed unity. In either case freedom suffers. 


At the outset, we confront the possibility that the very approach to life 
which liberalism encourages through its emphasis on reason may destroy the 
possibility of moral freedom by giving vitality to conceptions of social order of a 
planned kind. This is to suggest that liberalism is an internally inconsistent 
and, therefore, ultimately a self-defeating philosophy. Rational purposiveness 
when translated into social policies makes impossible the ideal of morai autonomy. 


Rationalism, Michael Oakeshott argues, is the primary threat to freedom in 
the modern world. The rationalist is not satisfied with people working together 
on common problems. He wants to plan things, to mobilize and to integrate society 
through the pursuit of clearly articulated goals. He thinks in terms of ends and 
means and their logical connections, and "...believes that to form a habit is to 
fail." (57) Rationalists believe in political machinery and the importance of 
technique and engineering in social life. For they lack a sense of tradition and 
usually are without experience in the practicalities of governing. 


Historically, "The generation of rationalist politics is by politicallin- 
experience out of political opportunity." (58) It is a phenomenon connected with 
the rise of new classes to a share in political power. But "...parliamentary 
government and rationalist politics do not belong to the same tradition and do not, 
in fact, go together," (59) for "A centrally planned society is the ideal of all 
rationalistic politics...." (60) Today rationalism leads people to discount 
processes of political negotiation and piece-meal social engineering in favor of 
planning. The more rationalistic a people becomes the more willing it will be to 
impose upon itself objectives which may be attained only at the expense of 
individual freedom and autonomy. 


As the primary consequence of rationalism, Oakeshott points to the "...vast 
emotional and intellectuai confusion there is with regard to the nature and 
conditions of freedom." (61) For the rationalistic outlook distorts our under- 
Standing of the nature of social and political processes. We overlook the fact 
that in a going society people find it far easier to agree on the next step as to 
what ought to be done than they do upon grand objectives abstractly defined. 
Indeed, in good idealist fashion, Oakeshott is contending that people do not 
really know what they want to do, or ought to do, until they confront a concrete 


Situation. Their judgment is at its weakest when confronted by grand ideals and 
alternatives, But the rationalistic orientation ignores these fundamental 
psychological and moral facts. For it constantly suggests to us, indeed imposes 
Upon us, the desirability of defining and aiming at definite patterns of life. 
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In Oakeshott's thought the form of liberalism that stems from Rousseau and 
Bosanquet denounces that which has its origins in the work of Hobbes and the 
utilitarians. Oakeshott holds that only greater respect for tradition and the 
processes of politics can save us from the Platonism implicit in the rationalistic 
means ends way of thinking. "The predicament of Western morals, as I read it, is 
first that our moral life has come to be dominated by the pursuit of ideals, a 
dominance runinous to a settled habit of behavior; and secondly, that we have | 
come to think of this dominance as a benefit for which we should be grateful or 
an achievement of which we should be proud." (62) Our civilization is in the 
grip of a rationalistic morality which dictates the self-conscious pursuit of 
ideals and hence disrupts social unity, imperils social stability, by diverting 
people's attention from the concrete problems which their society confronts. 
"Self-consciousness is asked to be creative, and habit is given the role of critic; 
what should be subordinate has come to rule, and its rule is a misrule." (63) 


Rationalism, as Oakeshott describes it, appears to be based on a Hobbesian 
conception of reason as an analytical, logical faculty of the human mind. But 
",..the instrumental mind may be regarded as, in some respects, the relic of a 
belief in magic." (64) His own conception of reason makes it a less articulate 
but more integral feature of mental processes. For rationality inheres in the 
cumulative experience of a society more than it does in the deliberative processes 
of individual minds. Hence, in Oakeshott's view, the rationalistic approach to 
the conduct of social affairs is based on a radical misunderstanding of the 
nature of kuman activity. “Human activity...is always activity with a pattern; 
not a superimposed pattern, but a pattern inherent in the activity itself." (65) 


Rationalistic morality and politics attempts to order human society in terms 
of predetermined goals. But “An independently predetermined end has no more place 
in moral activity than it has in scientific." (66) Knowledge of political 
ideology and technique cannot take the place of a "...tradition of political 
behavior..." (67) “A tradition of behavior is not a fixed and inflexible manner 
of doing things; it is a flow of sympathy.” (68) Here we have essentially a re- 
statement of Bosanquet's theory of the general will as a moving process of inter- 
locking attitudes and institutions, which finds its direction from the apprehen- 
sion of social and attitudinal inconsistencies, not in postulated abstractions. 
This is fundamentally a behavioristic conception of social and political activity, 
which locates rationality less in human consciousness than in evolving social 
practices. It rests on the psychological insight that the moral judgments of 
individuals are more likely to coincide the more concrete the problems with which 
they have to deal. Hence the less abstract the terms of political controversy, 
the better is the chance that social cohesion and social evolution will go hand 
in hand. 


The result, Oakeshott thinks, of the rationalistic approach to morality and 
politics is that political unity is difficult to achieve, and what is more 
important, if achieved, can only be so at the expense of freedom, Liberalism is 
a form of rationalism, and hence may be expected to continue to generate social 
disorder. "No doubt our present moral distraction (which is now several centuries 
old) springs partly from doubts we have in respect of the ideals themselves; all 
the effort of analysis and criticism has not yet succeeded in establishing a 
single one of them unquestionably, But this is not the root of the matter. The 
..truth is that a morality in this form, regardless of the quality of the ideals, 
breeds nothing but distraction and moral instability. Perhaps it is a partial 
appreciation of this which has led some societies to give an artificial stability 
to their moral ideals." (69) The dynamics of rationalism point toward a total- 
itarian ideal of social integration, and toward this liberalism, at least in its 
rationalistic form, is veering. 
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Clearly Oakeshott is calling for more concern with the processes of politics 
as distinguished from its goals. In this, his recommendations coincide with those 
of Kariel and Fuller. But to go beyond this and to assert that the root of 
present difficulties lies in a way of thinking that began in the "...first four 
centuries of the Christian era..."' (70) is to indict tradition in the name of 
tradition. Would a Corfucian type of stability really be preferable to liberal 
disorder? Likely the pursuit of justice and the release of human purposiveness 
involves some social disorder. But it is to slight the moral potentialities of 
man to equate moral effort with moral distraction. 


Oakeshott's analysis also disregards the special factors which must be taken 
into account in any full explanation of the rise of totalitarian regimes, factors 
such as military defeat and economic depression, both of which played no small 
part in driving Germany to the extreme of what he would designate as rationalist 
politics. In particular, the German story would appear to be more explicable in 
terms of an outburst of irrationality than as a manifestation of rationalism, 
Moreover, he overlooks the fact of massive disparities in the development of 
nations. Surely this, not rationalism, accounts for the Russian policy of 
planned rapid industrialization. Perhaps the apocalyptic strain in Western 
thought helps to explain the attraction of such a policy. But once launched the 
totalitarian system has a dynamic of its own, not explicable in terms of 
rationalism, 


The most disconcerting feature of Oakeshott's analysis of our plight is that 
it is a diagnosis without a prescription. It is a death sentence, and a romantic 
one at that. For it is even harder for men to go back to nature in the twentieth 
century than it was in the eighteenth. We live in deliberative states, "It is 
really non-ideological politics which have become impossible in the West, because 
a process of increasing awareness cannot reverse itself. We cannot consciously 
make ourselves more naive, or argue ourselves into habit and tradition." (71) 
What we can do, as Frederick Watkins urges, is to recognize that "More intimate 
forms of popular participation are needed to give the principles of liberal 
negotiation the force of habitual second-nature."’ (72) This prescription would 
appear to be the main operational implication of Oakeshott's explanation of our 
predicament. It is one that is fully within our power to apply. 


Liberalism need not disregard the force of habit, the importance of historical 
experience, or the steadying influence of tradition. That these can liberate, as 
well as enslave, is not an insight on which conservatism has a monopoly. 


Self-consciousness about ideals does not necessarily imply that these ideals 
will be imposed on society at the cost of men's freedoms, This assumption is the 
central weakness in Oakeshott's argument, Whether or not ideals threaten freedom 
depends. on the nature of the ideals. Certainly rapid industrialization carries 
with it implications fatal to freedom. Even an attempt quickly to increase the 
Standard of living through a measure of planning may deprive people of their 
freedom of choice of occupation. But to give thought to the nature of the urban 
environment and its impact on character would appear to increase, not to decrease, 
the chances of persons’ being morally autonomous. 


The ideal of equality of opportunity is a cardinal one in the liberal con- ; oo Se 
~Stellation of values, And in an industrializing society only self-consciousness | 
about this ideal and its deliberate pursuit can ensure its achievement. "In any 

but the simplest society, there must be great inequalities of power. Believers in 

. freedom and equality must always seek to climinate inequalities destructive of 


freedom, no matter whose the freedom may be." (73) The very pace of change forced . i 
upon modern societies by technological developments makes dubious the extent to 
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which Oakeshott would have us rely upon habit for As 
A. D. Lindsay points out in his critique of Bosanquet's theory of a general will, 
modern liberal democratic societies must of necessity be purposive societies, the 
members of which understand their relations with one another. (74) Not only moral 
freedom but also moral responsibility requires a deliberative society. 


Recognition of the purposiveness of modern societies can be combined with 
respect for the role of habit, cumulative experience, and tradition in the social 
process. To disregard these is to run the risk of failing to achieve a form of 
social unity that is consistent with moral freedom, Their role is essential, as 
Karl W. Deutsch makes clear. "Only a group of persons who possess already a 
sufficient stock of acquired memories, symbols, habits, operating preferences, and 
facilities for the storage, recall, transmission, recombination, and reapplication 
of information will be able to experience common economic life or common historical 
events as ‘common.’ If they do not acquire this common equipment, 700 years of 
residence in the same country and a hundred years of participation in the same 
industrial processes may still leave them as divided as ever." (75) But, as 
Deutsch goes on to argue, the flexibility of a society depends upon the properties 
of its members, and in particular upon the degree of their mutual awareness and 
understanding. "The difference between organisms and societies rests...in the 
degree of freedom of their parts, and the degree of effectiveness of their recom- 
binations to new coherent patterns of activity. This in turn may rest on specific 
properties of their members: their capacity for readjustment to new configurations, 
with renewed complementarity and sustained or removed communication." (76) In more 
traditional language, a society the members “of which lack understanding of their 
mutual relations may become rigid or respond in irrational and inappropriate ways 
to challenges to its existence and values. "Democracy requires the enlightened 
partnership of citizens." (77) Any effective freedom-supporting unity in our 
world must be based not on traditionalism but rather on understanding of the 
requirements of the common life, an understanding in which, to be sure, the 
appreciation of tradition may be expected to have its rightful place, 


VI 


Still another, and different, sort of threat to moral freedom is seen as 
arising from the kind of consensus that underlies a liberal society, whose 
historical experience does not include a contest with feudalism. The moral 
absolutism that is implicit in the Lockean origins of American liberalism is said 
to have erupted as a demand for conformity. According to Louis Hartz, in America 
liberalism's ".,.compulsive power has been so great that it has posed a threat to 
liberty itself." (78) He thinks that the basic ethical problem of a liberal 
society is "...not the danger of the majority which has been its conscious fear, 
but the danger of unanimity, which has slumbered unconsciously behind it...." (79) 
In this analysis of the liberal tradition in America, historical origins blight 
the full appreciation of philosophical implications. In contrast to Oakeshott's 
diagnosis, Hartz thinks that lack of self-consciousness is the main weakness of 
liberalism. "What is at stake is nothing less than a new level of consciousness, 
a transcending of irrational Lockianism, in which an understanding of self and an 
understanding of others go hand in hand." (80) In fact what appears to concern 
Hartz is the materialism, made the more absolute because of its roots in the 
Lockean version of natural law, that has arisen in America. Tied to private 
property and economic freedom, this materialistic outlook blurs our understanding 
of other societies and makes us willing to suppress those who would challenge it. 


Only fuller exposure to the outside world can weaken the grip of this stultifying 
provincialism. 
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An alternative to Hartz' historical analysis of the nature of American unity 
is to be found in the more contemporary-contextual analysis performed by MacIver. 
He holds that the ",,.semi-insulation of the group..." (81) in our multi-group 
society has given an overly materialistic quality to our ground of consensus. 
“Common traditions take time to mature, and the discrimination of group against 
group retards this process. The sense of common interest is more shallow. It 
depends less on the appreciation of a common cultural heritage and more on the 
utilitarian perception of the chances for individual and for group advantage that 
the common environment provides." (82) It is not a question of the danger of 
majorities or unanimities. Nor is it really a question of whether we have too 
intense or too weak a degree of agreement. Rather it is a matter of the shape and 
form that the agreement takes, of the ground of consensus, of the nature of the 
perceptions and attitudes that unify. It would appear that in the United States, 

at least, strong attachments to economic freedom and private property have formed 
a sort or materialistic common denominator, which in our troubled time leads to 
an undervaluing of moral liberty. Paradoxically, the very opportunities which the 
continent provides and the mobility, both vertical and horizontal, of a dynamic 


industrial society generate forms of unity, reinforced by nationalism, inimical to 
other liberal values, 


The prospects of our achieving a more tolerant form of social cohesion, how- 
ever, would appear to be good. The exposure to a wider realm of doctrine and 
experience which Hartz prescribes is already well under way. Liberal democratic 
procedures themselves encourege respect for differences. As John Plamenatz points 
out, "Charity is the flower rather than the root of democracy." (83) And Pennock 
contends that “Social cohesion grows out of the functional grouping of people--- 
people working together on a common problem. And such group activity is itself the 
very essence of the democratic process!" (84) In the course of time, therefore, 
given the more effective understanding of our liberal heritage which MacIver 
desires, and barring an acute intensification of insecurity, we may expect a 
ground of consensus less dangerous to moral freedom to develop in the United States. 


Unity there must be if liberal democracy is to work, If this unity is to be 
consistent with moral freedom and dignity, it cannot be primarily materialistic 
and utilitarian in the narrow sense. Rather it must be grounded in individuals’ — 
appreciation of their common interest in the system of procedures which sustains — 
the equal right of all to be free. The only alternative to authoritarianism, 
political or social, is enlightened self-consciousness. "The final reconciliation 
of authority and freedom lies in the conscience of the people." (85) 


VII 


The crisis of liberalism is our failure to achieve a kind of community that 
is consistent with the flowering of individuality. And this is so despite the 
fact that both community and individuality are central needs of human nature. This 
failure is the result of theoretical weakness in the doctrine of liberalism itself, 
which has become strikingly apparent with the rise of highly interdependent and 
industrialized society. As Pennock says, "Classical libderal-democratic theory 
tends to be atomistic. That is to say, it overemphasizes rights at the expense of 
duties, the individual at the expense of society, and competition at the expense of 
cooperation, The ultimate, practical consequences of these theoretical mistakes 
are a lack of cohesive force and of common purpose, and a certain feeling of 
emptiness on the part of the individual, resulting from the starvation of his 
Social self." (86) Atomism in modern society gives rise to a materialistic 
ground of consensus, not even fully adequate to the support of economic freedoms, 
and seriously deficient as a basis for moral autonomy, especially when fused with 
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‘an intense nationalism. Nationalistic materialism becomes the civil religion of 
liberal societies that fail to give scope to the social energies of men. 


An attempt to remedy these theoretical deficiencies was made by Rousseau, 
J. S. Mill, and their idealist successors in the nineteenth century, T. H. Green 
and Bernard Bosanquet. Today this effort acquires a strident tone in the writings 
of Michael Oakeshott. But the resurgence of our Hobbesian inheritance blights 
Mill's hope that liberal democratic institutions would generate a sense of 
comunity and moral responsibility sufficiently enlightened and intense to 
sustain individuality. (87) The doctrines of positivism, associationism, _ 
determinism, materialism, and sovereignty continue to hinder the solution of 
problems of maintaining unity and freedom in industrialized society. For these 
reinforce atomistic attitudes, and together constitute an authcritarian legacy in 
which processes of discussion and the amalgamation of purposes are depreciated. 
They direct our attention away from the problem of developing a positive 
liberalism. “If constitutional democracy has lost the confidence of many, it is 
because the tempo of modern social change has tended to outstrip its capacity for 
social inventiveness." (88) High capacity for social inventiveness is probably 
always at a premium, but doctrines which inhibit the exercise of this capacity, 
which imply its essential futility, are particularly inappropriate in a society 
which would industrialize while exploring the implications of its liberal heritage. 


Our fundamental difficulty is that the operation of William Ernest Hocking's 
"law of decline" (89) is reinforced, not counteracted, by the ideological 
descendants of Hobbes. For these all deny a creative role to the processes of 
rational discussion of values. Social valuation and policy formation become 
matters of assertion and aggregation in this perspective. The very validity of 
the liberal ideals of liberty and equality is called into question. Indeed, this 
doubt is the root of the failure of liberal societies to develop adequate forms of 
consensus. For the moral theory which has been dominant diverts attention from 
the problem of developing institutional arrangements that facilitate processes of 
group evaluation by reducing moral and value judgments to a species of individual 
assertion, 


It is no accident that Hobbes is an authoritarian who thinks that all forms 
of discussion likely to exacerbate disagreements and who urges that every sovereign 
ought to cause justice to be taught. The alternative to creative agreement on a 
values is indoctrination, Nor is it an accident that a society imbued with 
Hobbes's doctrines should find itself evolving forms of consensus which threaten 
moral freedom. To such a society Rousseau'’s conception of a general will, in 
which freedom and unity are reconciled through the joint discovery of the require- 
ments of the common life, will appear totalitarian. J. S. Mill's idea of the 
spirit of political institutions will be neglected in favor of attempts to 
aggregate the desires of discordant individuals, sufficiently suspicious of one 


another and lacking in fraternal spirit to wish to impose their ways of life upon 
each other. 


So powerful is the Hobbesian legacy that Rousseau and the more extreme of the 
English idealists, Bosanquet, are read out of thé liberal fold. Even the latter's 
ccncemporary representative, Oakeshott, is so dubious about the possibility of 
rationally verifying values that his attempt to correct the deficiencies of an 
atomistic and rationalistic liberalism turns into a kind of traditionalistic 
authoritarianism, The outcome of the Hobbesian legacy is the prescription, put 
So well by Walter Lippmann in his Public Philosophy, that we restore men's 


deference for authority rather than increase their understanding of their society. 
The prime difficulty with such a prescription is that which Rousseau points out 
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in his critique of Hobbes, namely, that human dynamics are such that any form of 
authoritarianism not only hinders the development of men's moral potentialities 
but also intensifies the very egoism which it is designed to cure. Revival of 
authoritarianism at this time would only enhance the difficulties in the way of 
achieving an adequate form of consensus. 


This brings us, I think, to the heart of the crisis of liberalism insofar as 
it takes an intellectual and theoretical form. Modern liberalism inherits two 
essentially different views of human nature and dynamics, one of which derives 
from Hobbes, and the other from Rousseau. According to the Hobbesian view of man, 
which finds its liberal expression in utilitarianism, he is an egoist who may be 
conditioned by authority to become sufficiently social to manage to live with his 
fellows in materialistic happiness, Social and political inequalities may wound 
his vanity, but he is rational enough to recognize that authority is essential to 


security and to use his share of power to enforce upon government application of 
the principle of utility. 


In the view of Rousseau, man is a creature whose sense of justice and social 
spirit develop only in a society from which massive inequalities are absent. He 
has a capacity for moral freedom which requires-.for its full development an active 
sharing in the formation of social policy. Inequalities constitute a positive 
threat to the growth of man's moral and social potentialities, not merely to his 
freedom of action. Hence the inequalities generated by modern industrial society 
threaten man's freedom in two ways. First, they influence the kind of character, 
the structure of attitudes, that men acquire. To the extent that these inequalities 
deprive men of the possibility of moral autonomy they tend to become devoted to 
power and material values. And secondly, the type of consensus that arises among 
persons with these attitudes is bound to be nationalistic and materialistic, and 
as such reinforces the impact of inequality on moral autonomy. 


If Rousseau's view of human nature and dynamics is correct, then the way out 
of present liberal difficulties is clear. Not in a new authoritarianism, but 
rather through the removal of inequalities and the further diffusion of power, can 
one hope for the development of more adequate and less materialistic forms of 
social sentiment. In other words, social and economic applications of J. S. Mill's 
principle that diffusion of power generates a sense of responsibility and releases 
men's social energies are what our present situation calls for. 


On the desirability of further applications of Mill's principle converge 
nearly all the liberal analysts of our crisis. There are differences in emphasis 
and differences in tone, to be sure, But more striking is the degree of their 
agreement. As Frankel puts it, “The great problem...is to reconstruct the liberal 
tradition to make it applicable to an age of technical specialization, bureau- 
cratized power, and mass movements."' (90) He recommends the "...creation of a 
Structure of responsibility..." which "...requires the extension of both the State 
and voluntary mass associations into fields where they are not now active." (91) 
This recommendation accords well with Frederick Watkins' desire to see greater 
opportunities for the practice of free negotiation, with John Plamenatz's emphasis 
on the desirability of eliminating inequalities destructive of freedom, and even 
with Michael Oakeshott's effort to focus attention upon the processes of politics. 


Given a more equal share in power, responsibility, and opportunity combined 
with a deeper appreciation of the heritage and meaning of liberal democracy, it 
may be predicted on the basis of the view of human nature and dynamics that 
derives from Rousseau and J. S.Mill, that men will develop a ground of consensus 
that is favorable to moral freedom... Net until this form of unity is achieved will 
there arise a positive liberalism which concerns itself not only with men's equal 
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right to freedom, but also with their rights to happiness and satisfaction, a 
liberalism in which the claims of justice are reinforced by the spirit of 
fraternity. The mutual dependencies fostered by industrialism must be matched 

by social sentiment, sustaining and sustained by respect for moral autonomy. Such 
a form of social sentiment cannot be created by authority. Nor can it be enforced 
as loyalty. Its foundations are the rationality and purposiveness of individuals 
enlarged through institutions which enable them to understand the requirements of 


the common life. "Consensus in such a society as ours requires an organized 
awareness of interdependence." (92) 


VIII 


Twice in our civilization the case for an imposed social order has been given 
powerful statement, the first time by Plato, and the second by Hobbes. Liberalism 
postulates an aiternative principle of social integration, one which finds its 
origin in the thought of Aristotle and St. Augustine (93), and its classic expres- 
sion in Rousseau's concept of a general will. St. Augustine saw in love, not a 
threat to the realization of justice, as did Plato, but rather a unifying and 
ordering capacity of men. Rousseau thinks equality essential to the development of 
men's moral potentialities of justice and social spirit. Political subjection is 
fatal to comaunity. More recently L. T. Hobhouse gave expression to the liberal 
principle of social integration. He says that "This sense of ultimate oneness is 
the real meaning of equality, as it is the foundation of social solidarity and the 
bond which, if genuinely experienced, resists the disruptive force of all conflict, 
intellectual, religious, and ethical." (94) 


Unfortunately, liberal theorists have all too often been neglectful, if not 
scornful, of the quality of social sentiment required if men are to achieve both 
community ana individuality. As a result we have acquired a narrow, precarious 


kind of unity, and some incipiently liberal societies have reverted to an imposed 
unity in the name of nationalism. 


The great theoretical and practical failure of liberalism was not to antici- 
pate, to prepare for, or to mitigate the unsettling impact of industrialization, 
which contains novel social imperatives and possibilities of regimentation. In 
consequence we now face a resurgence of the Hobbesian idea of an imposed and 
conditioned unity, surely fatal to freedom. | 


In our day the way to a fuller measure of freedom lies through a deeper and 
more adequate ground of consensus. ‘Je shall not justify Western democracy by 
repeating that people are freer under it than in the Communist universe; after all, 
consciously or unconsciously, everyone knows that. We shall justify it by showing 
that freedom is not synonomous with either stagnation or disunity, that it is com- 
patible with the social structures of the twentieth century."' (95) There is no 
reason to think that industrialization necessarily gives rise to social structures 
or to attitudes that are incompatible with liberal democracy. True it is, as 
Franz Neumann points out, that modern industrialism is politically ambivalent. 

It fosters some authoritarian attitudes, but it also promotes "...seli-reliance, 
awareness of one's own power and, most particularly, the feeling of solidarity--- 
_ that is, a spirit of co-operation as opposed to authoritarianism." (96) These 

are attitudes which ensure the future of iiberalism. | 
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"THE DYNAMICS OF VOTING BEHAVIOR IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 


James B. Christoph 
. Ohio State University 


(A paper given at the 53rd Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, September 5-7, 1957, New York.) 

We have heard a great deal about the incipient decline of legislative 
bodies in the modern world and about the shift of governmental power to 
institutions that once consistently deferred to the wishes and whims of 
popular assemblies. Perhaps it would be a good idea, before turning our 
glances away from the legislative process and moving our full forces into 
the virgin texcein of administrative behavior, diplomatic decision-making, 
and mass voter psychology, for us to reappraise the value to political 
science of studying the behavior of legislatures. 

It is not possiblo, of course, to develop a complete list of the uses 
to. which analyses of voting behavior can be put. As our knowledge of the 
political process becomes more advanced and possibly more systematic, the 
scope and value of this method of proceeding will emerge more clearly. For 
the moment, we can say that there are at ao six important ways in which 
voting behavior data are useful in the study of larger questions. 

First, voting decisions reveal not only tho major policies that are 
initiated, shaped, and ratificd by the legislative branch of government, but 
they also serve to indicate the scope of agreement on the viewpoints that 


underlie them. The kind of questions that are carried to a vote (and the 


sort of things that aren't), Sho evidences of suppor’ and opposition, and 
the dogreo of acquiescence in the results of Shs vote are often uscful gauges 
of the level of consensus among major groups in the political community. 


‘Thoy may aid us in determining the role and linits of ‘opposition within: 


"tthe framework of the’ political culture. ‘Second, voting records arc compiled 


and pubLicizod in such a Way a8, to givo individual voters and, espocislly, 


i 
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interosted groups information on which to judgo their clocted 
representatives. The box scores kept by labor unions, Chanbers of | | 
Commerce, and the League of Women Voters iis to 
politics. Third, this sort of material provides valuable evidence of 

the degree and type of intcraction between the legislative and executive 
offices of state, in Parliamentary as well as Presidontial systems. Fourth, 
the power and role of a nation's political parties are povesiod in manifold 
ways by examining trends in legislative roll calls. To cite just one 


example, proponents of "party government" rely cxtensively on the Party 


Unity Scoreboard kept by Congressional Quarterly statisticians in order to 


diagnose and prescribe for the alleged irresponsibility of the traditional 
American party system. Along the same lines there is the use of voting 
behavior data to ascertain the nature and effectiveness of political léader- 
ship. Often in such inquiries the evidence is indirect, and numerous inferen- 
ces must be made and additional factors examined. Nevertheless, reveahine 
data have been acquired concerning the concentration, diffusion, or limita- 
tions of both legislative and emettive leadsrship on the adie of the ex- 
amination of this behavior. The commonly mixed fate of American. presidential 
programs and the rclatively smooth course of British executive policies are 
examples from rather different points on the continuum. Fifth, attempts to 
classify public figures as liberals, conservatives, fence-sitters, civil 
liberties champions, property rights enthusiasts, nationalizers, states! 


righters, isolationists, and the myriad of other pigcon holes into which 


we seemingly must sort our politicians, depend to 2 great extent upon the 


results of legislative voting. In such cases there is usually the problem 
of definition, and in many instances it is not clear whether the final tag 
is rooted in some kind of operational induction or in an a priori formula. 
Sixth and last, the pattern of legislative voting can furnish evidence for 


assessing the influence of forces that enter into policy decisions, sometimes 


y 
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in a causal, often in a correlative manner. Over the years there have been 


developed various methods by which the role of factors such as commitment 
to political party, constituency interests, electoral fears, pressure groups, 
and vaguer concepts such as "independence" and "conscience!" can be dotermined 
and even measured. 

This brief survey is intended to indicate that in recent years political 
' scientists have come to regard voting history as one source of hypotheses 
and data for insight into larger problems of politics. They are presented not 
as a guide for analysis in a specific pesitey, but as a distillation of in- 
portant questions raised in various national settings. Quite obviously what 
can be done with them depends greatly upon the ideological ik Sah bien. 
climate in which a particular legislature operates. One of the tasks of com- 
parative government as a discipline is Wy detect and explain similaritics 
and differences in the significance of legislative voting in a nunber of 
national scttings. Certain political and governmental situations permit the 
use of a variety of analytical techniques; others by their natures offer more 
limited areas for study. It would seem that the lodes are richest where two 
conditions exist: (1) the prescnce in the legislature of more than two 
major political parties, no one of which having a clear majority over time and 
(2) the absence of strongly disciplined, cchesive parties. When either or 
both of these situations obtain, a wide range of tantalizing questions can 
be askod and answered. To mention several exxmples, the behavior of legis- 
aaa in a fragmented power thie provides data on the composition -nd sig- 
wd 4 cance of shifting majorities and minoritics, on the circumstances in which 
power can be most effectively mobilized, and on the forces that definc the 
boundaries of policy agreement. Ons need go no further than 2 perusal of the 


table of contents of Julius Turner's Party and Constituency: Pressurs on 


Congress to see. the opportunities provided by the traditional cleavages that 


affect American legislative behavior, 


: 
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A more difficult problem arises when : country is seen to have both a 
fairly established two-party system and highly-disciplined political parties. 
Such is the case of modern Great Britain. One is tempted in such circumstances 
to despair of arriving at meaningful generalizations about the structure of 
British polities on the basis of the seemingly automatic, cut~-and-dricd, 
uninteresting votes of the House of Commons. Admittedly the limitations are 
numerous. On many of the big issues data taken from the voting record of the 


Commons are indeed less fruitful than materials mined from the Congressional 


Record or the Journal Officiel of the French Parliament. Nevertheless, it is 


the contention of this paper that the concept of legislative voting behavior, 
conceived in broader terms than the mere microscopic investigation of who went 
into thich of the division lobbies, has a valuable role to play in the study 
of British parliamentary politics. What matters here is to ask the right 
questions and to lock in the right places. 
I. 

The history of parliamentary voting behavior provides one gauge of the 
changing locus of English political power. Among the numerous changes that 
can be documented by utilizing vote patterns, two are of special significance 


in understanding the character of present day British politics--the growth 


of the concept of the Opposition as essential to the effective working of 
parliamentary governnent and the increased incidence of es disciplined vote. 
But before taking up historical and statistical evidence for these 


assertions, it is necessary to mention what scems to me to be the underlying 


theme of modern British government. That is the primacy of party. A noted 
parliamentarian, L.-S. Amery, insists that the key to British constitutional 
growth lisa in nthe interaction tho Crown, ise, ‘the central 


directing, and elonont in the national, life, and the nation An its 


various tostates!, i.e. classes and conmunities, as phe gus erdian of its written 
and unwritten lene and customs." If we can asswac “that such a parley is the 


.. 
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essence of the systen, it has been fitted tc the requirenents of democracy 


chiefly. by the device of party. In a national eakians that has rejected 

both the claims of indi vidoelisn, 
“¥ the parliamentarism of the 0ld Tories and Whigs as well as the direct 
donee of early Radical theorists, the gap has been filled by sieens demo- 
cratic parties rooted in the various "estates" and pledged to enforce party 
government. It is the omnipresence of party that lends to the act of voting 
in Parliament a special cast. Although it falls short of making a complete 
sweep, and despite the fact that it has its detractors, the authority of 

party has now been accepted by the bulk of Britain's political class as a good 
and inevitable thing. 

From this point of view the forces that served to change most the 
character of parliamentary voting ovcr the past hundred years were the growth 
in the size and complexity of government (with the concomitant increase in the 
power of the Cabinet), the impact of suffrage reform on party structure, and 
the advent of the Labour Party. Of the first of these very little need be 
said, for it a well known phenomenon in almost all technologically advm ced 
nations. The other two hold greater interest for the analyst of voting 
behavior. The effect of clectoral reform on this questionwas not immediately 
apparent to observers of nincteenth century British politics bocause it 
coincided with the breakdown and regrouping of historic parties and an inter- 
lude of legislative sum emacy over the executive. It is, infact, the nine- 
teenth model of party fluidity and rank and file M.P. independence that con- 

tinues to hold great appeal for critics of the modern temper of Parliament 
such as Lord Campion and Christopher a That this condition was to be 
relatively short-lived became clear when, as a by-product of the great electoral 


reform acts of the day there came into existence registration societies, con— 


stitucncy associations, the political Pall Mall clubs, and central party 


agonts--the rudiments of modern party organization such as achieved national 
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fame in the Birmingham Radical Caucus of 1868. The registration clauses of 


the 1832 Act, as Norman Gash has pointed out, unexpectedly provided "the 
greatest single stimulus to the organization of the electorate for party pur— 
poses that had so far been created by ia Not coincidentally, the general 
election of 181 was the first example of a government, previously in control 
of a Commons majority, suffering defeat at the hands of a disciplined opposi- 
tion organized for electoral purposes. This movement was accelerated by tho 
further extension of the franchise brought about by the 1867 and 188) Acts. 
Henceforth, neither individual M.P.'s nor their constituency backers were able 
to cope with the increased costs and added work of campaigning. This necessi- 
tated the organization of the parties along national lines and the e stablishment 
of a central organ to aid candidates and constituencies. With such central 
organization came a larger measure of control over successful candidates and 

a concomitant increase of tho disciplinary cule ak both Cabinct and Opposition 
Front Bench. 

Parties as we know them today may still have been weak, but they were 
rapidly being tightened up under the stimulus of extra-parliamentary orgsni- 
zation and the pressure of a nascent public opinion that had begun to look for 
clean battle lines drawn between Government and Opposition. If these develop- 
ments served to weaken the domination of the cabals of notables by creating a 
new kind of leadership rroted in mass organizations as well as within 


Parliament, they also strengthened.the total hold of party on the governmental 


process by making possible the presentation to the electorate of two rival 


teams, one of which was to be given a clear mandate to govern, the other a 


clear mandate to Thus the growth of the electorate pullcd 


closer to their aontral ongintentions, which in turn bolstered the power of 


both tho and the of an ‘organized Opposition in the House 


of Common. 
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Corroboration for these statements can be found in the voting records 
of the time. No more thorough source for the nineteenth century exists than 
A. Lawrence Lowellts statistical monograph, "The Influence of Party Upon 
Legislation in England and America." (1901) Lowell's sample consisted of 
the controversial votos taken in seven Parliamentary sessions, spaced about 
a decade apart (1836, 1850, 1861, 1871, 1881, 189), and 1899). For analysis 


he relied on what he called the party vote, which was arbitrarily defined as 


one in which more than nine-tenths of those of its members who 

voted were on the same side of the question; a non-party vote as 

one in which one-tenth or more of the members are found on cach 

side--that is a vote where at least one-tenth of the voting 

members of the party split off from the rest.5 

‘The party picture during the reign of Victoria can be charted from 
Lowell's statistics. In 1836 the wceiietian of divisions where both partics 
cast party votes on opposite sides was 22.65 per cent. This diminished in 
1850 to 15.89 per cont and dipped to its lowest (in this sample) in 1860 to 
6.22 per cent. The curve began to rise in 1871 (35.16 per cent), ascended to 
46.73 per cent in 1881, and in 189) it reached 76.03 per cent, falling slightly 
in 1899 to 68.95 per rg More recent analyses show that had Lovell used 
other methods--taking the median percentages, for instance, or lowering his 
arbitrary dividing line to 80 per cont,-~tho degrees of cohesion would have 
appeared greater and the fluctuations between decades less pronounced. For 
example, Lowell found 25 per cent party voting for the Liberal Party in 1860 
and 76 per cent in 1899, Russell Jones' use of the median percentage of 
Liberals voting on one side for 1860 was 82.8 for 1899, 98.2. 

The change in the amount of party voting and the movement toward party 
cohesion is further evidenced by the rise and fall of tho munber of dofeats 
Governments in dittercnt of Parlianent. This of course, 
before the tradition that a parliamontary defeat usually required 


had become established. In 1836 the Government suffered only one dofeat, in 


1850 twelve defcats, in 1860 seven, in 1871 nine, in 1881 three, in 189) one, 


a 
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and in 1899 none. The hikers of this period substentiates the claim that 


the incidence of defeats varies inversely with the powor that ‘the Governnent 


Front Bench can exert on its party. one sees this Gs tha extent to which 
members of the party in power voted against their ovn ministers. A miicrity 
of the party in power did so four times in 1836, twelve times in 1850, threo 
times in 1860 (and was evenly divided another three times), cight times in 


1871, twice in 1881, twice in 189, and not at all in 1899. ‘Thus in mid- 


century it was not uncommon for a cabinct to be snatched from the jaws of 


defeat at the hands of its own supporters, a la Americain, by the votes of the 


Gentlemen Opposite. By the turn of the century this fluidity had almost 
totally disappeared; later it was to reappear in coalition years, but only in 
a limited forn. 

These figures reveal several important characteristics of the politics 
of the Victorian age. First, they show the extent of voting independence that 
M.eP.'s had during periods of party realignment, while at the same time they 
indicate a secular trend toward increased cohesion, The looseness of party 
influence can be exaggerated, as Lowell's statistics indicate, but it cannot be | 
denied that by modern standards it was a significant feature of Parliamentary : 


politics prior to 1880. Second, the figures reveal not only a strengthening 


of the power of the Government over its own party supporters, but a tightening 
of the solidarity of the opposition party or parties and a peste of a gap 


between Government and Opposition as well. Although Lowell did not undertake 


to do it, he might have obtained more revealing data by using, in addition to 


an index of party cohesion, coefficicnts of likeness to geuge this development. 


That he was aware of the relationship between party cchesion and the power of 


the opposition is apparent in his statement: "As it takes two to make a 
quarrel, so no party can be maintained in fighting discipline unless it hag 
another party to fight with, strong enough to be a serious menace to its 


tenure of power." 
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If the nineteenth century necd to satisfy the claims of both government 


and emerging democracy accelerated the power of the Cabinet on the one hand and 
mass party organization on the other, the continued need to resolve these 
claims in the twentieth century centered on the growth of an institution that 
post-dated the age of Disraeli and Gladstone, Joseph Chamberlain and Randolph 
Churchill--the Labour Party. The essential character and history of the rise 
of working class politics have been set down in numerous places and need not 
detain us here. Soveral characteristics of the Party are of direct concern 

to this analysis, however, and merit brief notice. 

First, the Labour Party, although it parted company with militant 
Marxism quite early in the game, nevertheless accepted the class basis of 
politics and rejected much of the individualism of the notvecnth 
Radical. As a class party, it was less likely to tolerate the loosely organized 
parliamentary politics of the mid-1800's. The legacies of trade union soli- 
darity in industrial struggles, the abhorence of the sin of "dual unionisn," 
and the Marxian premise of class warfare were all influential in shaping the. 
strong cohesion that has characterized the voting behavior of Labour Members 
of Parliament. As Leon Epstein has pointcd out, not only are there limits to 
discipline within the Party (especially when dissident elements are nuneri- 
cally strong); there are also important atmospheric factors--for example, the 
imperatives of tho Parliamentary system, the relative absence of centrifugal 
forces in British government, the heightened sense of class identification and 
class loyalty--that make its seldom Thus the Labour 
Party panne its formative ycars onward has been able to use the carrot of class 
loyalty as well as the stick of excommunication to command obedience from its 
parliamentary troops. Second, the Labour Party has continued to hold the view 
+ (however modified in practice) that it is a programmatic party, that is, that 


it possesses not only a rational philosophy of life but also a definite 


program that it--through its chosen lcadership--will be able to put into 
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effoct with the mandate of the electorate. Surely this implies a view of | of. 


Parliament that would have displeased nineteenth century politicians: namely, 
that what goes on in the House of Comnons is less the hammering out of public 
policy on the anvil of compromise between individual representatives and more 
the legitimatizing of the party's pre~announced program (when Labour is in 
power) or the exposure of the governing party's failures (when Labour is in 
opposition). Such a theory provides relatively little scope for the power 
and influence of the rank and file Labour M.P. Third, it shouldbe recalled 
that the party had its beginning outside of rather than inside Parliament. 
The fact that the parliamentary party has always been hooked into extra- 
parliamentary organizations has memt, first, that the burcaucratization of 
many of the party's activities was fairly Sainte a ellie vou and, second, that 
the question was bound to be raised from time to time as to who was calling 
the tune to which the Labour big battalions marched through the lobbies. The 
importenee of this lattcr rclationship will be discussed below. Lastly, the 
very success of the Labour Party induced its rivalsto emulate it. Both the 
Conservative and Liberal parties, to different degrees, have adopted not only 
sone of the ideas of Labour but a remarkable number of its practices, es- 
pecially those that have centralized decision-making in the national loader- 
ship and diminished the size of the floating vote in the Commons. It is not 
surprising that the party ans devoted to indi viduel4on and least attached 

to the concopt of a community mado up of "astates", the Liberal Party, has 


11 
come out a poor third in the politics of the Age of Collcctivisn. 


In order to assess the impact of the Labour Party on parliamentary 
voting, two pcriods will be ‘oxamined briofiys the middle twenties and the 


decade following 1945. The 192-28 period was chosen for spe cial pmpteets 


for several reasons. ‘First, those were the yoars in which the party moved 


from minority to mafor status, a scgme nt of the 


to occupying the seat of government. ‘Second, the poriod holds special 


i 
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interest because it witnessed the fast decline of a great nineteenth century 


party, the Liberals. Third--a practical conisideration—, we possess more 
refines statistical data on this era than on any other since ine teen of the 

During the 192-28 period (which can be divided into two parts, the 
short-lived minority Labour Joven’ of 192); ani the subsequent years of 
Conservative rule), one of the most important developments was the tightening 
of party cohesion in two of the parties--Conservative and Labour-~and a 
weakening of unity in a third, the Liberals. The following table, which is 
based on Lowell's method of determining party votes, compares the voting 
behavior of these years with nineteenth century data. 

TABLE I 

Percentages of Party Vote for the Three Major Parties in 192); and 192-28 


Compared with the Percentages for the Conservatives and Liberals of the 
Period of 1836-1899, 


Party 1836 1850 1860 1871 1881 189) 1899 192) 192-28 
Liberal ho 37 81 76 
Conservative 56 his 31 61 71 91 91 77 96.6 
Labour ‘ee ee ee es ee ee ee 83 97.3 


These figures, while they indicate a steady advance since 1860 in the 
cohesion of the "parties of social class," are in a sense misleading because 
they do not show the real effect of party discipline. This can be seen if we 


look at the diffcrence between voting behavior in cases in which party whips 


served as tellers and those in which they did not. This is cspocially impor- 


tant in explaining the seemingly low Conservative cohosion in 192. Tho 


peculiar position of Conscrvatives in a Parliament led by a minority Labour 


Government pledged not to carry out its socialist program made it possible and 
often necessary for the Conservative leadership to use the whip sparingly. 


In the hl divisions in which party whips were appointed tcllcrs, the average 


cohesion of Conservatives was 98.9. When they did not serve as tellers, the 


average cohesion fell to 82.8. Thus it can be seen that by the mid-1920!s 
party dtacholine so the Conservative side, as with Labour, had become notably 
effective. 

At the same idne the lines between the parties were hardened. This was 
perhaps bound to occur as the Labour battalions assumed something greater than 
nuisance proportions. If we take the period of Conservative rule and look 
for the incidence of votes in which both Labourites and Conservatives lined 
up together (the coefficient of likeness), we find it to bo only 2.9 for 
192-1928. In fact (accordingly to Jones! euatiatiine it was O in 1535 
divisions--80.7 per cent of all the divisions during this period. The 
following table, again comparing these years with Lowell's findings, is 
illustrative of this trend. 

TABLE II 


Liberal-Conservative Coefficicnts of Likeness 1836-1899 Compared with 
Labour-Conscrvative Coefficients of Likeness for 192l)-1928 


1836 1850 1860 1871 1881 189) 1899 192-28 
Liberal~ 


Conservative 9.8 60.9 35.3 36.6 1.5 13.7 29. 
Labour= 


Voting analysis is also helpful in telling us how various parties have 
reacted under changed political circumstmces. Data from the period under 
consideration point up a marked change in the climate within the Labour 
Party when it was the Government ‘i 192) and when subsequently it assumed its 
more familiar role as His Majesty's Opposition. Taking the arithmetic mean. 
as a measure of Labour cohesion in 200 divisions in 192) and in 192-28, | 
wo find that it ops nearly ten points as the party fell from power-~--from 
89.1 in 192k to 98.3 in 1924-28, The roasons are nat difficult to find. Wo 
have already mentioned the difficulty of cohesion in a minority government 


dspendent upon parties othor then its own. In addition, the fact that Macdonald 
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Government suffered ten parliamentary defeats with no resulting dissolution 


also tended to weaken the hold of the leadership over back benchers, much in 
the same way in which Cabinet control is undercut in France. In contrast 
to its record in office, the Labour Party's average cohesion under the 
succeeding Baldwin Government was, in those cases where whips served as_ 
tellers, 99.8 in 1925, 99.9 in 1926, 99.9 in 1927, and (again) 99.9 in 1928, 
Even when the whips vere removed the average remained high-~an over-all figure 
of 92.0 for these years. Undoubtedly part of this can be explained by the 
somewhat unsettled party situation of the twenties and by the difficulty of 
the choices posed for all sides by the experiment with coalition government. 
But when considered in the light of the nineteenth century pattern these data 
are witness to a steady trend toward more tightly disciplined partics and tho 
intensitiesticn of the party struggle. They also indicate a reduction in the 
availability of data required for certain kinds of voting analysis, especially 
that which depends upon evidences of instability and fluidity in the voting 
behavior of individual legislators. 

Only brief mention need be made of the situation in recent times, since 
we have funevoun déseriotions of the almost air-tight control availablo 
to the parties! leaders to keep their forcos voting in solid blocs. Occasional 
deviations are toleratcd-~cspecially on the Conservative side--but they do not 
weigh heavily in the total picture. And when lapses from solidarity do occur, 


they are more apt to come through abstentions rather than votes against 


the party's established decision. It is one of the shortcomings of tradi- 
tional voting behavior analysis that it can do very little to measure the 
offect of non-voting of this kind, The rarity and apparently subversive 
quality of desertions BS va party line voting are attested to by the publicity 


they scem to attract. Journlists ask themselves mVvhat we nt wrong?", pundi te 


ponder the chances or a turnover in eadership, and in gencral there are 


anxious reapprai sals in abbey or transport House and raised oycbrous among 
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academic observers. Rather than concerning ourselves about the Lines along 


which the House of Commons certontly is dividing, we have turned to the search 
for the reasons underlying the now normal party Hes ag as well as ise. 
boundaries. 

That the answer lics in the punitive of is no 
longer considered an acceptable explanation. This became evident after 195 
when the first true Labour Government proceeded to suspend the Parliamontary 
Labour Party's Standing Orders and to rely almost exclusively on conr adoship 
to achieve cohesion. The suspension lasted from 196 to 1952~-throughout 
Labour's tenure in office--and the rules wers reimposed only after 57 M.P.'s 
abstained from voting on a party motion on defense policy. During this period 
the level of Labour unity (in voting, if not ‘ken remained very high 
despite the fact that it was voluntary; possibly it contributed to what 
Herbert Morrison proudly referred to as ta happy spirit in the Pgs 
Perhaps the fact that it was a majority Labour Government, the awareness that 
its majority was an overwhelming one, and a certain pride in feeling that, 
in the words of D.C. Somervell, "the bouncing boy of 1906 had reached the 
years of hi warottene served to bind the discrete elements of the party in a 
way no set of Standing Orders could do. Factionalism certainly did not ceaso, 
but for the moment at least it was overwhelmed by the joy of building a new 
Britain and, where it remained, it was diverted into channels other than the 
division lobbies. The road of Labour Party unity has been bumpier sinco 1951, 
and the straight jackets of discipline again have been fitted and sometimes 
filled, but the general principle of bloc voting has not been repealed or even 
amended. The protests that are occasionally hcard from the back benchers have 
worked no important reappraisals in this realm, 

The Conservative Party's voting pattern during this period followed 


Similar and by now traditional lines. For example, it was not the threat 


of the withdrawal of votes by the Suez rebels and their temporary allies 


, 


that toppled Eden so much as a general withdrawal of confidence that permeated 


Conservative (and Labour!) circles to. such an extent that it did not have 
to be tested in the Commons! lobbies. Of greater interest, perhaps, is the 
increasing tendency for both major parties to maintain their ranks as solidly 
when in power as in opposition. The seat of actual decision-making may shift 
somewhat as a party moves from one status to the other, but its parliamentary 
voting behavior generally is no gauge of it--a problem, it will again be seen, 
for those who would attempt to measure power shifts within parties by making 
use solely of voting statistics. For the person who confines himself to this 
single freme of analysis, the rise of government by party machines must bring 
technological unemployment. 
IIe 
If the foregoing picture of increasingly party solidarity is a correct 

one, then one is temptcd to ask: what's left for the voting analyst to do? 
Admittedly much less than for his counterpart on the American or French scenes, 
Yet counsels of despair are more than a bit premature, for there remain fruit- 
ful areas to be mined in a way that will cast new light on the parliamentary 
process. In the remainder of this paper three such areas will be discussed-— 
not in anything approaching an exhaustive menner, but in the hope that they 
will be suggestive for research. 

One interesting, if somewhat limited arca involves those occasions in 


which a free vote (i.e., free from the discipline of party whips) is allowed. 


If such votes bespeak significant controversies, they permit us to sec the 
lines slong which legislators tend to divide when frecd from the instructions 
of perty. We begin to get clues as to what cther influences affect legisla- 
tive choices in the rarer monents of independence. This is noteworthy on 
~ occasions in which various pressure groups are able to take advantage of ‘ne 


removal of party control to press (through cooperating MeP.'s) for picces of 


legislation which they perhaps could not sell to the Front Bench leadership 
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or to"'mass party organizations. In effect we may see further benchmarks of 


interest group operations besides those provided by studics of "interested!" 
ts, Cabinet decision-making, and the influence of extra-parliamentary 
bodies on party caucuses. 

Free votes can and do come on all types of bills--public, private, and 
criveta members!, although they take place with regularity only on the latter 
type. Occasionally the attachment of an amendment to 2 Government bill may 
signal permission for a free vote, as was the case with Sydney Silverman's 
efforts to have capital punishment abolished in 19,8 sind 1956. (These votes, 
incidentally, served to locate abolitionist sentiment in both parties.) 

Much more common are those free votes that occur on the private members? 

bills that come up on a fixed number of Fridays during 2 session of Parliament, 
Often they serve to indicate the array of factional, regional, vocational, 
and emotional fissures in the parties that are so apparent in the voting 
records of American Congressmen. For exemple, an analysis of the behavior of 
Labour Mombers on the Sunday Observance Bill of 1953--an effort to brighten 
the grim British Sunday--reveals that 22 of the 5) Members for the London area 
voted for the second reading of the bill, as compared with only two of the 116 
Labour Members for Scotland, Wales, Lancashire, and Durham, traditional sects 
of Sabbatarianism. On the other hand, there is no evidence to suggest that 
Labourites with small electoral majoritics refused to support the bill for 
foar of alicnating a segment of their constituency toiioncsar These two ob- 
servations would scem to indicate that although Labour politicians were not 
particularly fearful of toeine a few "floating woken? on this issue, they did 
avoid undertaking an action on personal principles or for fear of alienating 


the solid mass of their home support. 


There are some difficultics involved in the use of free votes as indexes | 


of legislative attitudos or pressuros. Among thom are the small number of 


bills involved--an average of only 18 per session in tho 1950-5 period--, the 
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relatively small numbcr of M.P.'s who usually vote in these divisions, and the 


fact that the great mass of these bills were neither important nor contro- 
versial. In fact, the latter qualities are almost required in a private 
member's bill if it is to get the blessing of the House of Common's leader- 
ship. The number of obstacles to the passage of one of these bills are great 
under ordinary circumstances; if it is opposed by the Government, they can be 
made even greater. On the whole, the types most likely to win approval deal 
with moral and social betterment (reforms in areas such as drinking, gambling, 
and Sabbath-breaking), the welfare of animals (a matter of considerable and 
often comic concern in Britain), the laws of domestic relationships (such as 
Sir A.P. Herbert's Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937), the penal system, and 
regulation of professions. The lesscontroversial the bill, the greater its 
support by the Government, the simpler its concepts and phraseology, and the 
less connected with monetary considerations it is, the greater are its chances 
of passage. 

Probably more important in explaining the decline of the free vote in 
Parliament today than the shortage of time and the numerous procedural 
hurdles is the belief that the idea of a free vote conflicts with established 
notions of executive responsibility and party government. An English political 
scientist puts this view succinctly: 

We have moved so far, in Britain at any rate, from the principle 

of the separation of the legislative and exocutive powers, 

that there is a widely held supposition...that the Government of 

the day, because it will bs responsible for administering any 

new Act of Parliamont, ought not to take responsibility for 

administering any new Act that it had not itself decided to 

introduce. The obverse side of this argument is that it is 

wrong for individual Nembers of Parliament, as individuals, to 


introduce measures for the adninistration of which they will 
thomselves have no responsibility.15 


Strong advocates of Cabinot res sponsibility thus aro chary of extending the 


free vote even to important Private business, just as they are 


ing to pemi-t abstinonce from party voting except--in the case of the 
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Labour Party~-on "matters of bela personal conscientious conviction." 
The difficulties posed by a thine a free wite Sn 6 
public bill of some importance may be illustrated by the case of the 
Criminal Justice Bill of 1947. To this omnibus legal reform measure 2 private 
Labour member, Sydney Silverman, proposed to add a clause abolishing capital 
punishment in all cases. It was opposed by the Home Savetary, but the Labour 
government agreed to allow a free vote on the clause. It passed, 25 to 222, 
This decision, if carried through to law, would have made the Home Secretary 
responsible for the enforcement of actions ha had opposed, But at the same 
time, by permitting a free vote, he and the Government seemed to have indicated 
that they were willing to abide by the Sadleuna oe the House. The dilemma 
was not even resolved when the Silverman clause was rejected by the House of 
Lords. Very likely the Government would have preferred to go along with the 
Lords! decision; to do so, however, wouid have been to repudiate their pledge 
to accept the results of the free vote. So they tried to squirm out by de- 
vising a compromise bill, watering down the Silverman proposals, and then 
putting on the whips at the division in the House of Commons. As expected, 


the revised clause carried, 332 to 196. But again the Lords rejected the 


lower house's handiwork. Now late in the session, the Goverment was faced 
with the choice of accepting the Lord's action of this single clause or of 


risking the loss of the entire bill because of the shortage of time. It 


chose to advise the Commons to follow the former course, and in doing so 


received a majority of 215 to 3h, with the mass of Labour voters who originally 
17 
had supported the Silverman clause now abstaining, 


This sequence of events, so embarrassing to the Government, shows why 
partisans of Cabinet responsibility and party control are not likely to bo 
kecn on permitting the free vote in the futuro. [t also indicates the line 


of reasoning proponents of centralized party government such as Herbert 
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Morrison are likely to take in response to the pleas of parliamentarians such 
as Ernest Davies for a broadening of private members! Sou It is rooted 
in the belief that, after all, the modern British Parliament is not primarily 
a law-making but an issue-discussing body. Individual members of Parliament 
thus should concern themselves less with the beginning and end of the process-=~ 
the introduction of legislation and the final vote on it-~and more with what 
goes on in between. nparliamont," PA. Bromhead has written, "is the body 
which discusses what the Government has done, is doing and intends to do, 
and in the process of discussion it not only forces the Government publicly 
to justify its decisions, but often succeeds in persuading the Government to 
modify its actions or its pg The analyst of voting behavior can 
make liberal use of the free votes that have taken place in the Parliaments 
of the past--and this is a not unimportant source for the discovery of 
trends--, but he finds these sources increasingly less useful as he arrives 
at the modern era of party domination. 
A second area that offers opportunities for exploration is the rcain 

f the non-free vote. Hore attention must be paid to the substance of legis- 
lation and to what happened to it along the procecural line. Several 
approaches deserve brief mention. First, a study of a single session of 
Parliament or a series of sessions is one way in which we can discover how 
similar or different the major political parties are in practice as distinct 
from the way they picture themselves in official pronouncements. In this way, 
for instance, evidence can be mustered to test the assertion that British 
parties have pulled toward each other and are becoming almost indistinct 

in thoir rush to occupy the centcr lane, Furthermore, data can be gathered 


to verify the common view that winning control of Parliament gives a political. 


party evorything it needs to put its declared program into effect. We know 


that certain pledge go neglected or undergo serious modification in thoir 
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parliamentary passage. What is less clear is whether we can generalize 
about the conditions under which these things happen. Second, along the 
po line, voting results frequently are useful in gauging the degree to 
which certain kinds of policies have ceased to elicit partisan feeling. 

Not only the types of questions that are taken up and the extent of division 
on their outcome, but also those questions that are no longer brought 

into the Parliamentary arena may serve as indexes of such things as the 
growth of administrative law-making and the general level of political 
consensus prevailing in the society at that point in time. (This approach 
must be handled carefully, however, because it is always possible that some 
issues are avoided not because they find unanimity but--as happens in France-- 
taeda they are so potentially divisive as to threaten the life of the 
Government.) In the third lace, swiite statistics from selected periods 
can be used to determine the extent ‘to which a party takes a stand on an 
issue chiefly for the sake of opposing or embarrassing the Government. 

Both major parties have shifted their positions on the same questions when 
they moved from Opposition to Government status, and vice-versa. Ina 
larger sense, these data could be useful in developing a theory of the 
proper role of opposition in a Parliamentary democracy. Another possibility 
for analysis exists in the case of the breakdown of discipline, 1G. when 
either Government or Opposition ranks are broken by defections to the rival 


camp or by abstentions from voting as the result of disagreement with the 


decisions of the Parliamentary party. As long as each party tolerates 
factions and eschews the demands of "democratic noe ag the possibility 
of centrifugal effects on voting behavior cannot be discounted. The 
under which of this sort t2ke place, the steps taken 
to head them off, the on party leadership and rank and 


file, the degree to which they reveal the power of a force other than 


party loyalty~~all these questions, when they can be pursued, point up 
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important aspects of the ever changing, often unpredictable, quality of 
Parliamentary politics in Britain. | 

The third question concerning Parliamentary behavior is in many ways 
the most important and the most difficult to get at. Briefly it is this: 
If the heart of legislative decision-making has shifted away from the formal 
| mechanisms of debate and division, where does it really lie? To find the 
answer to this question requires that we discover the way in which power 
is distributed within the major political parties. Rather than taking the 
discussion out of the Parliamentary arena altogether, this mode of analysis 
leads us to attempt to measure the impact of the parliamentary system on 
the corporate life on British parties. Notable strides in this direction 
have recently been taken by students of British government, notably Robert 


20 
McKenzie, but large areas of ignorance and fallacy remain. Again, a few 


illustrations may suffice to indicate research possibilitios. . 

We know, for exanple, that each party's stand on the important picees 
of legislation of the day is laid down at, or emerges from, periodical pri- 
vate meetings of the M.P.'s who have taken the whip of that party. The 
Parlianentary Labour Party, made up of both Front and back=-benchers, usually 
caucuses twice a week when the party is out of powcr, less frequently when 
Labour is the government. The Conservative Party in Parliamentary is less 


united in organization; normally its Front Bench and its back-benchers! 


organization, the 1922 Committee, hold separate meetings, and it is generally 


thought that the latter proposes no resolutions and takes no formal votcs, 


but is instead a wholly informal gathering at which the line drafted by the 
party's Leader is communicated to the rank and file and their responses 

are in turn conveyed to the leadership by the whips. Te know now that the 
differences betwecn the to tyms of caucuses have becn grossly exaggerated, 


although our knowledge of how they run and how decisions are arrived at is 


still rather skctchy. Evidence shows that factionalism, carried even to tho 
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point of open rebellion against the Leader, has not been unknown within the 
Conservative Party. and we are aware of cases in which Labour back~benchers 
have either defeated the party's executive or threatened it so powerfully 
as to force changes in declared policy. What we do not have are reliable 
statistics on votes taken in these caucuses, which means that to determine 
the strength and composition of carte factions we are forced to rely on 
leaks to the press, utterances in and out of Commons by leading politicians, 
waive: 400 similar unofficial data on what took place behind closed doors. 
Such detective work may enable us to reconstruct in general terms the 
history of a crucial legislative decision; but it is doubtful whether it 
will turn up enough reliable data for a thorough-going statistical analysis 
of intra-party voting behavior. | 

It isa well-known fact that tho legislative committees of the House of 
Commons are neither powerful nor specialized. What is less known is the role 
played by the subject matter and area groups that both parties have estab- 
lished in the postwar period. We know that these groups, which are made up 
of M.P.'s with special interests or expertise, have acted differently when 
their parent party was in rather than out of office, and we surmise that 
the acceptance by modern parties of both Cabinet government and centralized 
leadership places limits on the power of these groups to run against the 
grain of established policies. What is not so clear is just what roles they 


do play, especially in the area of the representation of geographic (say, 


by the Scottish and Welsh groups), vocational (by the Trade Union group of 


the Labour Party), and ideological (the "Keep Left" group) interests. 
Perhaps their impact on total government policy is negligible, but can tho 
same be said for their functioning as outlets for diverse end minority 


opinions within the party? 
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Lately it has become popular to stress the Parliamentary parties! 


considerable autonomy and their freedom from the dictates of extra- 
parliamentary organs of the party. McKenzie makes it quite plain, for ex- 
ample, that the mass organizations neither have the authority under the 
British parliamentary system to control the actions of their partisans - 

the House of Commons nor do they in practice attempt to do eg The old 
shibboleth of the ultra-democracy of the Labour Party has been destroyed by 
the digging of Michels! apostles, while bogoys raised by Churchill during 

the Laski incident have equally been laid to rest. The behavior of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party in failing to vote according to the instructions 
of the party's Annual Conference on the issue of German rearmament is just 
one of numerous examples that indicate the degree of freedom the parliamentary 
units have to flout the wishes of their organized mass PEER is But 
after all this has been said, the question of the relationship between 
legislative behavior and outside interests still remains open. This re- 
lationship is neither so firmly defined by tradition nor so completely stable 
that it need not be re-examined by scholars from time to time, especially 


in periods of crisis for party leadership and when power shifts take placo 


among the vocational and ideological groups that tend to exist in equilibriun 


as part of the mass organization. It should not be forgotten that many 
times these mass organizations perform a8 social integrating function by 


serving as channels through which intercst groups can bring their views to 


the attention of the parliamentary leadership. At the present moment we 


lack a systematic treatment of intcrest representation not only in the House 


of Commons but within the auxiliary groups that stand behind--at how great 


a distance no one is quite sure--the party forces in Parliament. . 
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It might be objected that these Serecailons carry us quite far aficld 
from the study of Legislative voting behavior as usually understood. 
True enough. But it should be remembered that this kind of study is linited 
by, first, the availability of eaehul materials and, second, the power 
structure of the institution that we focus one Within the framework of 
ama outlined above the key questions can be answered only if we move 
out of the somewhat unreal confines of formal parliamentary voting and into 
the rokin of party decision-making. "Move out" may be a misleading command; 


what is really being called for is greater attention to the interaction of 


the behavior patterns of Parliament and party. 

This essay opened with an attempt to classify some uses to which legis- 
lative voting analysis might be put in developing a more systematic political 
science. We can now draw up a tentative balance sheet for the study of the 
British House of Commons. First, we have scen that fairly direct uses cm be 


made of data on three questions--on tho degree of party agreement on policies 


and the amount of consensus that underlies it, on the power and role of 
political parties in the governmental omens. and on the extent of interaction 
between the groups vested with legislative and executive duties. In the 

remaining three arcas that were listed--anal ysis of the performance of 
individual legislators, classification of legislators into categories such 
as civil libertarians and isolationists, and assessment of the influence of 


non=party forces such as regionalism, urban-rural background, and constituency 


interests-~voting behavior data are less helpful. If they are to be of any 
help at all in the determination of rules governing political actions, thoy 


must be supplomented by information drawn from wider aspects of the lcgis- 


lative process, such things as performance in debates, question time, and 
party councils. Put differently, there remain many importmt areas of inquiry 


for which the results of voting analysis are valuable and merit continued 
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attention; but for maximum effectiveness these findings must be combined 


with the results of parallel attempts to fathom the mysteries of the 


distribution of power within and between the two major political partics. 
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PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES OF MULTILATERAL DIPLOMACY 
Inis L. Claude, Jr. 


The field of international relations is generously endowed 
with terms which tend to call forth in the minds of readers or 


listeners certain vague and broad images around which are clustered | 


correspondingly amorphous masses of favorable or unfavorable emo=- 
tional reactions. Soversignty, baiance of power, artitration, 
collective security, veto, disarmament, world government: these 
will serve as sampies, All too often, such concepts as these are 
treated not as topics for study, but rather as signals evoking 


generalized reactions of approval or disapproval, confidence or 
anxiety, hope or fear. 


Multilateral diplomacy is such a term, It is perhaps normel 


that the mention of those two words today should call up a picture 
of a big, noisy international conference, complete with committees 


and chairmen, agenda and rules of procedure, debates and votes, 
rostrum and gallery, earphones for simultaneous transiation and 
microphones and cameras for worldewide transmission of the 
proceedings. 


This image of multilateral diplomacy does not affect all men 
alike. For Woodrow Wilson, it was a picture of unmitigated hope- 
fulness--a vision of a world forum in which bad causes would fare 
and good causes would be triumphant, in which the conssience cf 
mankind, formulated through the civilized process of discussion, 
could be mobilized to promote justice, decency, and peace. 


To most of us today, the Wilsonian reaction seems naive. We 
cannot dismiss Sir Harold Nicolson as an old fogy when he alisges 
that public confersnces "tend to promcte rather than allay suspi- 
cion, and to create those very states of Bacar sescny which it is 
the purpose of good diplomatic method to prevent,” ) nor when he 
characterizes meetings of United Nations organs as “exercises in 
forensic propaganda, with the implication that they have reduced 
internationai consultation to the rig C3 wget of "diplomacy by 
loud-speaker or diplomacy by insult.'‘<- We cannot ignore the 


ill 


warnings of such statesmon as Sir Gladwyn Jebb and Paui-Henri Spaak 


concerning the stultifying effects of publicity upon the processes 


of negotiation. Who can dowht the wisdom of Lester Pearson when 


he observes that “.o.if diplomatic repwesentatives are to have the 


freedom of manoeuvre which is required to bring about agreement, 
and if 'facet is to be kept in its proner place, pat 94 5 } ase in 
camera are often better than shose before the camera"?\3) On the 
basis of recent experience, we are inclined to make multilateral 
diplomacy the symbol of a raucous, vituperative assembly which 
provides the worst possible setting for the bargaining, the 


maneuvering, and the compromising which we asscciate with effective 


diplomacy. 


If there is merit, as I think there is, in this identification 


of multilateral diplomacy with conditions which constrict negotia- 


tion, there is no merit in the proposition that the more intimate, 
Closed diplomacy of an earlier day possessed unblemished virtues 
which were fatuously sacrificed by the idiotic idealism of such 
men as Woodrow Wilson, We are unfortunately living in a present | 
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so imperfect that many people cannot resist the temptation to cast 
their thinking in either the Past Perfect or the Future Perfect 
terse; the Atomic Age has a way of getting sandwiched in between 

twc illusory Golden Ages--the wonderful period of the not-too- 
distant past, which was interrupted when Wilsonians repudiated the 
splendid instruments of international realism, and the glorious age 
of the future which will be ushered in by men who have shaken off the 
inhibitions that confine Wilsonians to timid and ineffectual temper- 
ing and tinkering with the international system. 


This Golden Age mentality, of what I venture to call the 
Pluperfect variety, would suggest to us that old-fashioned diplomacy 
was cast into the discard by the purely arbitrary caprice of 
inexperienced meddlers who didn't know a good international system 
when they saw one. This is nonsense. The world had worked itself 
into a sad state of affairs by 1919, and no man of common sense could 
have failed to be impressed by the evidence, spread on the bloody 
record of the time, that the old diplomacy had fallen tragically 
short of perfection, or even of adequacy. Never let it be forgotten 
that Wilson and his supporters had a case against closed diplomacy, 
and reasonable provocation for trying to develop a new and better 
system for conducting relations among states. I do not react to 
secret diplomacy as did one League enthusiast, who conjured up a 
picture of “the Ambassadors’ Gang," an "international trade-union of 
evil traditions" which objected violently to the thought “that world 
problems should be discussed openly and honestly at public meetings 
and not in whispered undertones in the elegant chiaroscure of + ea 
faded salon in an embassy far away from the maddening crowd," ( 
Nevertheless, the point is clear that the deficiencies of the new 
system cannot be taken to prove that the old system had no deficien- 
cies. If we are dealing in images, we would do well to recognize that 
mixed emotions ought to be engendered by both the assembly hall of 
multilateral diplomacy and the green=baize table of traditional 
diplomacy. 


However, what multilateral diplomacy really demands of us is 
not massive reaction but discriminating analysis. What is multi-e 
lateral diplomacy? Is it simply diplomacy, with a larger cast of 
characters, with the organization and techniques which are necessi- 
tated by the larger cast, and with the lack of privacy which is 
inevitable in such a situation? I think not. I suspect that the 
beginning of wisdom in this matter is the recognition of the fallacy 
in the proposition that multilateral diplomacy is merely diplomacy 
on a large scale and with the door open, 


The truth is that the term, multilateral diplomacy, is used to 
connote a wide variety of activities, which are more consistently 
multilateral than diplomatic in character. The techniques of multi- 
lateralism are sometimes turned to the problem of achieving the 
settlement of specific disputes, or the diminution of tensions in 
particular situations; in such cases, multilateral diplomacy is a 
term of literal description. But multilateralism is also applied 
to such matters as mobilizing the collective condemnation of a 
State whose behavior is alleged to fall below acceptable inter- 
hational standards, organizing a general colloquium on the problems 
of the global situation and presentation of national policies for 
dealing with those problems, drafting conventions of the sort which 
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have come to be known as “international legislation," and formulating 
the arrangements for the establishment of international organiza- 
tions and the initiation of international programs. Activities of 
this type are perhaps better understood if they are not labeled 
"diplomatic." I would suggest the thesis that a proper evaluation 

of multilateral diplomacy must begin with an analysis which dis- 
tinguishes the more-diplomatic from the lessediplomatic functions 

of multilateralism. 


Most of the standard criticisms of multilateral diplomacy are 
applicable primarily if not exclusively to cases in which the probe 
lem is that of obtaining the peaceful settlement of a dispute. 

States A and B are at loggerheads with each other over an issue; 

a mutually acceptable compromise must be found; a bargain must be 
struck. Here, clearly, is a situation in which a big, well-publicized 
international conference may do more harm than goods; open debate may 
produce rigidity, arouse passion, and inhibit concession. The 
attractiveness of quiet consultation and private bargaining is very 
great in such a situation. 


This is not to say that multilateralism has no proper or useful 
role in cases of this kind, But the question is, what role does it 
have? And the fact is, that this question has too often been 
wrongly answered. It seems to me that an international assembly has 
two major functions which can properly and usefully be exercised in 
disputes between states: (1) it can and should express the determi- 
nation that disputes must be settled without recourse to violence; 
(2) 4t can and should make available to the disputants a suitable 
assortment of instruments for facilitating peaceful settlement. 
Pressure to settle and assistance in settlement: these are the 
vital contributions of multilateralism to diplomacy. 


The first point expresses the basic justification for multi- 
lateral intervention. There are no longer any private disputes in 
the international sphere; a conflict between two states is every- 
body's business, because everybody's welfare, everybody's civiliza- 
tion, everybody's survival is involved in the maintenance of the 
peace of the world, This point was made in the Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes formulated at the Hague 
Conference of 1899, with its recognition of the friendly right of 
any state to remind disputants of the urgency of achieving pacific 
Settlement, and it cannot be made too often. Collective pressure 
upon quarreling states to recognize and respect their responsibility 
for preserving the peace is of the utmost importance. 


The second point has both positive and negative implications. 
Positively, it reflects the unchallengeable fact that facilities, 
procedures, and personnel provided by an international agency may 
supply the indispensable ingredient of diplomatic success. Negatively, 
it suggests that a multilateral assembly should not itself undertake 
to serve as an agency of conciliation, This is the critical mistake, 
so often made, which accounts in large measure for the low repute 
into which multilateral diplomacy has fallen. Such a body as the 
General Assembly of the United Nations can serve diplomacy well as 
the creator and sponsor of specialized bodies and intimate procedures 
for mediation, but if the nations undertake to use it as a peace 
conference, they are likely to make it resemble a battlefield. 
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) It is a fact cf international life that states are disinclined 
to confine international assemblies to the role of insisting upon 
and providing facilities for peaceful settlement. States involved 
in disputes normally succumb to the temptation to use multilateral 
forums for the purpose of enlisting support for their positions, 
Thus, we frequently find the General Assembly serving as a forum in 
which disputants struggle to achieve the mobilization of multilateral 
disapproval of each other's policies and actions. I do not deny that 
there are occasions when collective condemnation of a party to a 
dispute is morally and legally justified, nor that there are times 
when such condemnation may constitute or lead to effective action in 
restraint of antisocial international behavior, But I think it is 
clear that such a use of multilateral machinsry is unlikely to con- 
tribute to the success of diplomacy. The invocation of multilateral 
curses upon one!s opponent is not so much the exercise of multilateral 
diplomacy as an indication of a refusal to engage in diplomacy of any 
sort. In ideal, the world forum should encourage and facilitate 
diplomatic negotiation; in practice, it all too often provides an 
opportunity for the evasion of diplomatic negotiation. 


The remedy for this situation is probably not to be found in 
any alteration of the legal and mechanical structures of muiti-g 
lateralism. The task of maximizing the contribution of multilateral-e 
ism to the success of diplomacy is essentially that of ensuring that 
the world forum will be dominated and directed by statesmen who are 
concerned to use it for the purpose of upholding the world’s interest 
in the achievement of peaceful settlement, rather than by disputants 
who are concerned to use it for the purpose of promoting political 
triumph over their rivals, This objective can be realized only if 
the great majority of states develop and maintain a vigorous polite 
ical determination to realize it. If such determination is lacking, 
disputants will be quick to exploit international machinery for 
purposes which have little in common with multilateral diplomacy, 
properly conceived. 


A major aspect of contemporary multilateralism is the general 
forum on the state of the world end the policies of the nations which 
is best exemplified by the so-called "general debate” at the annual 
sessions of the United Nations General Assembly. It must be 
emphasized that it is not only inaccurate to characterize this kind 
of performance as multilateral diplomacy, but it is dangerously mis-~ 
leading--for such a characterization invites the application of 
wholly inappropriate standards of evaluation. This is multilateral, 
but not multilateral diplomacy. It is not a substitute for diplomacy, 
its functions are not those of diplomacy, and it ought not to be 
judged by the criteria of diplomatic achievement, I suspect that 
Lester Pearson was on the right track when he Seentay this role of 
the United Nations as "essentially parliamentary." This charac- 


terization is safe only if one has become sufficiently sophisticated 
about governmental institutions to discard the school-boy notion that 
parliaments are simply places where laws are made, The general 
international debate is parliamentary, not, of course, in the legis- 
lative sense, but in the sense that a major part of its value, to 
quote Pearson, “lies precisely in the ability to mobilize and focus 
opinions, to encourage the Fores S0Rs expression, and dramatic 
confrontation, of major viewpoints." 
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While the general debate is not a diplomatic enterprise, it may 
have great influence upon the quality of diplomacy. For it is the 
function of this brand of multilateral activity to help establish 
the context within which diplomacy is to operate. At its best, the 
general debate is an exercise which Abe Feller aptty described as 
"the worldeeelooking at its problems in the round."(7) It involves 


the laying out, Tor all to see, of the problems which lie between 
humanity and the goal of a decent, orderly, secure world-ethe problems 
with which realistic foreign policy must be concerned. It is a col- 
lective introduction of the responsible or irresponsible leaders of 
governments to the facts of international life--to the ambitions and 
anxieties, the demands and expectations, the passions and sensitivi- 
ties, which they can ignore only at their peril, and mankind's peril. 
It is an expose of the world's dangers and the worldts opportunities. 
The debate affords vital information about the prospects for a 

foreign policy; the nature of competing foreign policies, the extent 
and intensity of opposition, the degree of tolerance or acquiescence, 
the breadth and depth of the support which may be anticipated. Finally 
the collective consultation of the nations provides an opportunity for 
the crystallization of whatever standards of international behavior 
the world may be capable of agreeing upon at any given time. These 
are useful, if not, indeed, indispensable, functions for a world which 
can no longer afford the tragic mistakes which may result from blind, 
ignorant, or obtuse diplomacy. 


Up to this point, I have suggested that the proper role of 
multilateral institutions in relation to diplomacy is to dramatize 
the insistent requirement of the international community that dis~ 
putes be settled by diplomatic rather than military methods, to proe 
vide instruments and procedures for promoting the achievement of 
diplomatic agreement, and to formulate the broad outlines of the 
political setting within which the diplomatic process must function. 


Now I turn to an area of activity which involves, and ought to 
involve, the operation of multilateralism as a central and not a 
peripheral factor: the formulation of what might be called legisla- 
tive and constitutional treaties. In one sense, this is perhaps the 
most precisely "diplomatic™ of the functional areas of multilaterale- 
ism; the negotiation of treaties is, after all, a classic instance 
of diplomatic function. But in another sense, it is far removed 
from traditional concepts of the diplomatic process. Diplomacy is a 
term heavily weighted with such ideas as giving a guid and getting a 
suo. striking a bargain, arranging mutual concessions so as to satisfy 
oth sides in a twoesided situation of relationship. It is arguable 
that what we have in the formulation of multilateral treaties is a 
quasi-legislative, rather than an expanded diplomatic, process. In 
saying this, I have reference not specifically to the legal quality 
of the anticipated result of the negotiation, but to the political 
Quality of the negotiating process itself. The analogy of the cole 
lective bargaining effort to agree upon a contract is less apt than th: 
analogy of the congressional maneuvering to synthesize numerous ine 
terests and viewpoints in a project for a governmental program. 
This is not to deny that dualities-~-tugs of war between two interested 
parties--arise in both types of negotiation, or that political come 
promise is an essential component of both processes, The differences 
are not, therefore, absolute, but I think there is a difference of 
kind which the working diplomat and the working congressional 
politician would be among the first to recognize. The shift from 
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diplomacy to multiplomac if I may take a chance on incurring the 
wrath and contempt of the etymologists, is one which involves basic 
challenges to the traditional procedures of international negotiation. 


One thing is clear: the standard criticisms of multilateral 
diplomacy are not generally pertinent to this zone of activity. The 
case against premature and excessive publicity applies most explicitly 
to a situation in which two states are in conflict over an issue. 

The ill-judged use or the politically motivated abuse of multi- 
lateralism in such a situation may so inhibit concession and counter- 
concession as to jam up the diplomatic works, But in the case of a 
quasimlegislative international endeavor, the general exposure of 
differences of view and the open exploration of possible points of 
agreement would seem to be not a dangerous but an essential procedure. 
This does not mean that private consultations can be dispensed with; 
it does mean that public confrontations must be regarded as an 
integral part of the process. The delicate bargaining of diplomacy 
cannot be carried out in the wide open spaces of the multilateral 
arena; the hammering together of international public policy, as 
expressed in institutions and programs, cannot be carried out except 
in the wide open spaces of that arena, 


Certainly, there is logic in the proposition that the ground- 
work of a projected multilateral institution or the text of a proe 
jected multilateral treaty should be developed through a process ine 
volving all the states whose adherence to the final result is desired 
or expected. Who can challenge the propriety of multilateralism in 
the creation of the International Atomic Imergy Agency or the drafting 
of the Covenants on Human Rights? In this realm, the real danger is 
the possible narrowness, not the breadth, of multilateral participa- 
tion. The refusal of essential states to participate may doom a 
project which makes sense only in terms of substantial universality. 
The deliberate exclusion of states whose adherence to the finished 
project is essential may reduce a negotiation to senseless futility. 
The time may not be far off when the United States may have to face 
the issue of how much sense it makes to conduct negotiations on dis- 
armament in the enforced absence of a state, namely China, without 
whose adherence it would be folly to accept a general disarmament 
agreement. Perhaps we cannot afford to recognize China's government; 
can we afford not to recognize China's military power and potential? 
And if we recognize the indispensability of Chinese participation in 
a system of armament regulation and control, can we realistically 
evade the necessity of dealing China in whenever, if ever, we get 
seriously down to the business of formulating a generally acceptable 
system? 


There are serious difficulties involved in reaching agreement on 
Significant matters when negotiations are conducted on the scale of 
unlimited multilateralism. Hence, there is a persistent tendency to 
try to escape this hard reality by setting up artificially restrictive 
boundaries of multilateralism. For better or worse, this effort is 
Seldom successful today. The Great Powers met at Dumbarton Oaks to 
formulate the United Nations Charter; the San Francisco Conference 
turned in an exercise in multilateral negotiation, not a ceremony of 
acceptance by multilateral acclamation. The United Nations has created 
two bodies of carefully balanced and limited multilateral membership, 
the Trusteeship Council and the Committee on Information from 
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Non-Self-Governing Territories, for dealing with colonial matters; 
these matters tend to be pulled into the unlimited multilateralism 

of the General Assembly. After abortive efforts to negotiate with 
the Soviet Union on the creation of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the United States attempted to confine the preparation of the 
charter of that agency to a hand-picked group of states, a highly 
selective multilateral commission excluding troublesome elements; 
this scheme was resisted and frustrated in the General Assembly. 

The Western Powers summoned Egypt to bring its Suez policy before a 
conference whose multilateral dimensions were determined by theme 
selves; Egypt refused to buy their brand of multilateralism. One can 
only conclude that the difficulties of all-out multilateralism must be 
faced, not evaded, 


It would be unrealistic to allow preoccupation with the problems 
of this sort of multilateral activity to blot out the significant 
progress which has been made in the development of the structures, 
the techniques, and tke political habits which are essential to the 
effective conduct of large-scale international consultation and 
negotiation, The first half of the twentieth century has been a 
period of remarkable inventiveness in the sphere of international 
organization; the nations have acquired a great variety of new 
equipment, ranging from the institution of an international secre- 
tariat to the system of simultaneous translation, and from rules of 
international parliamentary procedure to the ability to absorb 
undiplomatic language in international debate. The big international 
conference has become a feasible thing, a normal thing, and a not 
altogether ineffective method of handling some of the business of 
international relations. 


But it remains true that there are difficulties'and frustrations 
to be encountered in the multilateral conference chamber. There is a 
limit to what can be accomplished there. How can these problems be 
overcome? How can this limit be transcended? 


One of the favorite answers of our time is the proposition that 
this quasi-legislative process should be allowed to produce a legis-~ 
lative result; let the majority not only out-vote the minority, but 
bind the minority in so doing. The multilateral conference ought to 
be transformed, in limited degree at least, into an international 
legislature, This suggestion seems to me to raise more problems than 
it solves, Although some international agencies have in fact acquired 
certain very modest installments of legislative capacity, I do not 
think that we stand on the threshold of a global legislature. More-~ 
over, I think that this suggestion reflects an exaggerated view both 
of the fitness of the units of international soéiéty to be legislated 
for, and of the practicability and appropriateness of the legislative 
method for the ordering of relations among the constituent units of 
any pluralistic society. As I see it, the fundamental deficiency of 
international relations lies not so much in the realm of institu- 
tional capacity for legislation as in the realm of the states! 
susceptibility to legislation. And the experience of a national com- 
munity such as the United States suggests that the necessity of 
negotiating agreement among the significant units of a socisty is 
never eliminated by the development of a theoretical capacity to 
impose legislative enactments upon them. The politics of accommoda- 
tion is here to stay, at all levels of human society. 
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I venture to suggest that the most pressing requirement for 
the improvement of the multilateral conference as an instrument for 
conducting international business is the development of inter- 
nationally-oriented leadership. The quasi-legislative process ought 
to operate under quasi-executive leadership. The agencies of inter- 
national organization are still too nearly exclusively the domain of 
national statesmanship, too dependent upon the initiative of men 
who, by the nature of their positions, are fundamentally spokesmen 
for a narrow national interest and. viewpoint. Given the meaningful- 
ness of the national state as the basic unit of today's world, it is 
necessary and proper that state-oriented men should dispose; given 
the reality of the ties of interdependence which unite e nations 
in a common destiny, it is necessary and proper that world-oriented 
men should propose. We have made some progress in the development 
of openings for international statesmanship, particularly in the 
office of the Secretary~General in the League and the United Nations 
and the corresponding position in the specialized agencies, and a few 
outstanding individuals have undertaken imaginatively and adventur- 
ously to develop the potentialities of those offices. But the role 
of the spokesman for the international interest is still too marginal, 
too exceptional, too poorly defined, too grudgingly accepted. The 
prospects for the increasing usefulness of multilateral institutions 


are tied up with the possibility of giving ever larger scope to 
international statesmanship. 
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Headquarters-Field Relationships 


in the International Cooperation Administration 


Note: For the purposes of this paper, headquarters-field 


relationships are being discussed in terms of the Project Assistance 
activities of the International Cooperation Administration, permitting a 
focus on the main operating programs of the Agency and at the same time 
giving a patie complete insight into the nature and scope of the problems 
of headquarters-field relationships of the Agency. These programs, 
authorized in Mutual Security legislation, are identified as Defense Support, 


Development Assistance and Technical Cooperation. 


Introduction 
| f This paper deals with the activities of the International Coopera- 

tion Administration under the three headings of Program Development, Pro= 
gram Execution and Program Evaluation, pointing out the significant head- 
quarters, Washington (ICA/W), and field, United States Operations Mission 
(USOM) relationships. To set the stage I would like first to review some 
factors which have influenced the historical development of governmental 
field services and to state some of the conclusions derived from those 


factors which underlie the management coneepts and practices “of the Inter- 


national Cooperation Administration. 


Field Services of the Federal Government 


Although capitals of nations and states are popularly regarded 


as the places where the business of government is carried on, actually 


national and state government, and to an even greater degree, international | 


operations, require the nrojection of activities into "the field," for it 


is in "the field" that the operational activities are conducted. 
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It would be redundant to detail to this group the development 
and growth of field organizations, or to remind you that field organization 
has been a tool which has been used for both centralization and decentrali- 
zation of government. Suffice it to say that in these days it is diffi- 
cult to identify the motives or to evaluate the results of the development 
of field services. In many cases the centralizing factor is ovodbintnan’ 
with an attempt ts supervise local operations; in other instances decen- 
formulated nationally to be established by field offices. However, the 
driving force in the development of field organizations is directed at 
getting the show on the road and conducting operations and activities in 
the most economical and effective manner using sound concepts of management, 
with all the theories about the relative merits of centralization and de- 
centralization thrust into the background. This driving. force to get the 
job done has dominated the divelacmint of field services of the federal 
government. 

Technological progress has played an important role in the 
expansion of field services, particularly in the fields of transportation © 
and communication. Technology converts local commerce into national 
commerce and furthers the shifting of regulatory and promotional fuetious 
to the national government and necessitates the expansion of the govern= 
ment's field services. It also affects directly the ease of contact 


between citizens of the national capital and between field agents of the 


central government. In fact, the facility with which Washington officials 


and citizens in all parts of the country can communicate directly with one 
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‘another relieves some of the pressure for establishment and expansion of 


field services, Some federal agencies therefore either rely entirely on 
their functional divisions in Washington for operating 
merely establish regional divisions within their Washington headquarters, 
Parallelirg this easing of central béadenarters and citizen contact, however, 
is the | strengthening of bonds connecting departmental officials with their 
field personnel. Through telephone : telegraph and teletype, through air- 
mail and regular mail, and through air and train travel, field agents and 
central headquarters are in daily contact. In practice this encourages 
the expansion of field services, for central officials need have no fear 
of losing control by setting up field offices, By the very fact that 
advances in communication and transportation remove distance as a barrier 
to central control, they pe centralizing influences, yet at the same 
time they permit creation of a field structure within which decentrali- 
zation of authority can go forward without impairing the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of departmental headquarters for the agency's total program 
and operations. 

| All of these factors governing the development of field organi- 
zations in the United States have contributed to development of the over- 
seas field organizations of international governmental operations, but 
the experience gained in the dewicoumt of headquarters-field relations 
in the United States must be related directly to the climate in which 
international operations are conducted, 

appraisal of the effectiveness of the headquarters-field 

relationships in the International Cooperation Administration mist 


recognize the differences between headquarters-field relationships in the 
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United States and those in which the United States is cooperating with | 
other nations. In order to evaluate the quality of something, it mst be 
compared with something else of a similar nature. Aside from the experience 
of predecessor organizations, there are few organizations which afford any 
direct comparison either in Government or in private business, 

The objective of the International Cooperation Administration 
has been to decentralize operations to the sath extent possible, We 
would like to reach the point where our U.S. Operations Missions are 
autonomous to the extent that the Mission Director has the opportunity to 
conduct his operations under the broadest possible delegation of authority 
consistent with established policies, 

In developing the headquarters-field relationships in any 
organization, it must be recognised that an inspired management will have 
@ remarkable effect on the people who make up the orgahization and with 
people who deal with the organization. : 


It is a cardinal principle that 


top management of any organization can delegate the carrying out of all 


but one of its major functions, and that is its responsibility for leader- 
ship. 


Delegation of leadership can mean only the abdication of it. 
Within the framework of these broad concepts, let us look at 


some of the areas on which the Agency has concentrated in developing a 
sound management programe 


Program Development 


The program development process of the International Cooperation 


Administration is usually considered as starting some 15 months in advance 
of a particular fiscal year, to reach its climax at the time of approval 
of each country operational program or segment thereof by the Director of 


the International Cooperation Administration during the fiscal year involved. 
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The nature of the Mutual Security programs dictates to a marked 


extent the manner in which field activities are conducted. The governments 
with which the United States cooperates on bilateral programs are sovereign 
states which vary widely in form and ewan procedures, as well as 
in cultures and languages. This has jeetied the delegation to operating 
personnel in the USOM of wide latitude in program development and in the 
choice of instruments for effective cooperation in the making of adminis- 
trative decisions and in conducting negotiations with the host governmentse 
The programs and projects of the International Cooperation Administration 
are developed in the field based upon policy guidelines which are sent 

to all U.S. Operations Missions to initiate the development process. The 
programs and projects are negotiated by the U.S. Operations Mission Director 
and his staff, working under the close coordination of the Ambassador, 

with other ements of the country team, i.e., the diplomatic staff, the 
military assistance advisory groups and the overseas information staffs 

as appropriate. 

In the program development process the issuance of policy guide- 
lines provides a first instance for the exercise of headquarters leader- 
ship and the review and approval of country programs submitted by the 
field presents a major checkpoint for the maintenance of headquarters 
central essential control. : 

Some formidable hurdles must be passed before the Washington 
headquarters can bring its leadership to tear through policy guidance, 


however. Some of the major difficulties confronting ICA in this regard are: 


1. Diversity of Programs 


Country programs are essentially bilateral, arising from and 
touching upon particular conditions prevailing in each of some 60 different 
countries. The country differences make difficult the formation of par- 
ticular policies of general application. 

In Marshall Plan days the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion dealt with war-torn European economies with the principal purpose 
of restoration of pre-war production levels. Today the ICA deals with 
60 countries located everywhere on the globe. The purposes of Mutual 
Security programs are in combination: military, political, economic, 
social, humanitarian, etc., and are directly related to the political, 
military, economic and social objectives of the host countries whose 
every shift and change requires re-examination and readjustment of pro- 
grams administered by the International Cooperation Administration. 

2. Shortage of Staff | 


Foreign economic programs have been hampered since their 
inception by lack of adequate staff. The immediacy of operational functions 
tends to push aside and postpone policy research and development and to 
pre-empt the services of the limited staff available which spends virtually 


full time reviewing, approving and acting upon operational documents. 
36 


The Program Cycle 


Each year during the spring a series of policy guidelines 
is issued which attempts to translate the very broad statements of U.S. 


policy and objectives emanating from the top strata of the Executive 


Branch into meaningful directions to the field for use in the preliminary 
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development of country programs which may be approved and instituted some 


15 months later. The difficulties of reducing these policy guidelines 
to specific operating instructions applicable to individual country 
situations so far in advance of events are apparente 

Within the framework of these broad guidelines, field mission 
directors have considerable latitude in the development of proposed country 
programs. Effective decentralization of authority to the field missions, 
therefore, clearly depends upon the development of the most specific and 
meaningful policy guidance possible at appropriate stages of the program 
process, Only in this way can the necessity for, and practice of, de= 
tailed headquarter's review of proposed field actions be reduced to the 
minimum practicable degree. 

When a proposed country program is submitted to headquarters by 
the country mission, usually in the Fall of the preceding fiscal year, a 
- coordinated country-by-country review is made by headquarters area, tech- 
nical service and management offices, with eupiesinkation from the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Department of State, Treasury and Defense and from 
other agencies as aehieitohes This review brings into focus the ects. 
political, defense, fiscal, and resources factors involved in developing 
first a series of integrated projects within a country; secondly, a series 
of integrated programs within a particular meoneanhae region; and, thirdly, 
coordinated vaiteih iceavane within a world-wide pattern, all for the 
purpose of determining, first, the overall magnitude of Mutual Security 
Programs to be included in the President's Budget, second, the content 


of such programs which with intervening modification by headquarters will 


be submitted to the Congress in the Spring, third, the operational country 
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sceanune which with additional refinements, and adjustments recommended 
by the country mission on the basis of Congressional action, will be pre- 
sented to the Director of the Agency for authorization and subsequent | 
execution as soon as possible after the start of the fiscal year. 

Program Execution 


The program execution process is usually considered as etarting 
on. the first day of the fiscal year, to reach its climax on June 30, the 2 
last day available for completing the steps for obligation of funds re- 
quired to finance current activities and to close with the final payments 
of expenditures some two ts three years after the close of the fiscal 
year proper, It should be apparent from the foregoing that a considerable 
overlap of the program developmerit and execution of processes takes place 
during ae: first half of the fiscal year OG However, the program 
execution phase in the International Gocpere tian Administration cannot get 
a running start at the beginning of the fiscal year, Operations are held 
to a minimum level under authority of continuing resolutions of the 
Congress for the first month or two of the fiscal year, and country programs 
gain momentum in the second quarter only after approval of operational 


country programs based on final authorizations, appropriations and appor=- 


tionment. Since only six months are available to the country mission for 


full throttle operations thereafter, intensive headquarters review of 


country projects is largely forestalled except in select cases. Consider- 
able authority has therefore been. delegated to the Mission Director to 


enter into project commitments with cooperating countries and to amend 


previously authorized projects as dictated by operational needs and con- 
sistent with basic policies. a | 
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At this point I think it appropriate to point out that two 
principles weigh heavily in headquarters determination of the role that it 
is to play in actual execution of approved projects. The first of these 
principles is to a as much use as possible of existing facilities, 
principally private and then governmental, rather than the creation of such 
facilities internally within the Agency. The eeneed. of these principles 
is that cooperating countries, particularly economically underdeveloped 
countries g learn and progress most by actual doing, with ICA limiting its 
role to supervisory guidance and advice as much as possible. 

These principles are not newe They have underlain all Matual 
Security program operations since the beginning. 

With regard to actual operations therefore it cannot be denied 
that significant decentralization has been the rule as well as the practice. 

I think that a closer view of the constituent elements of Project 
Assistance is now in order. The elements of a project are usually enumerated 


as follows: 


1. Technicians - that is personal services of specialists or 


experts furnished by USOM employees or by personnel made 
available to ICA by other U.S. Government agencies such 
as Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, etc., where such 
subject matter competence is available. 


2. Participants = that is nationals of the cooperating country 


who are to be trained in a particular subject matter field. 
Commodities «- that is the materials, equipment, supplies 


to be utilized in the pursuit of the project. 
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he Contract Services - that is the personal services ef 


individuals or members of firms, institutions or asso- 
ciations working side-by-side with the technicians and - 
made available to ICA under contractual arrangementse 

5. Other Costs - that is those residual elements of personal 


service, operating supply and other object classes of re- 
quirements such as space, utilities, transportation, etc., 
which are directly available to ICA in the country of 
operations. 

These constituent elements of the project are provided by ICA 
and financed by both ICA and the cooperating country under policies 
applicable to cost-sharing. The need and timing of project elements is 
largely determined by the USOM and when made available largely controlled 
and utilized by the USOM and cooperating country jointly. 

But the intermediate step of procuring project elements upon 
USOM order falls heavily to the lot of headquarters because of logistical 
factors. Headquarters recruits all Seahnistuien and negotiates virtually 
all contract services; arranges the larger part of training silaaee 
through private facilities or other government agencies, except for train- 
ing services, available in the field through the services of missions in 
other countries. By using regular channels of trade in cooperating : 
countries, considerable USOM reliance may be placed on the commodity pro= 
curement ability of official and private importers : but a considerable 
volume of commodity procurement is directed to participating U.S. agencies 


by the Mission. The "other cost" element, however, is an exclusive 


responsibility of the USOM. 
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Program Evaluation 


The Program Evaluation process of the International Cooperation 
Administration, if I may revert to the driving force memtioned earlier, 
is concerned with the proper functioning of the vehicle which carries the 
show on the road and with the destination toward which it travels. Unlike 
program development and execution, evaluation cannot be limited to any 
particular period in time although in its broadest view it implies a 
retrospective, then, a forward look, which would place evaluation at the 
end of the execution process. 

Even if operations were not decentralized in the International 
Cooperation Administration, for the sake of good administration, we would 
still have to have a program and staff to conduct what we call "program 
evaluation" -- to inspect and appraise (or audit, if you will) the 
observance of policy and procedural requirements and regulations, and 
more important to separately think through and analyze whether what - 
are doing (as well as the way we are doing it) is the best thing to do 
under the circumstances. Ordinarily, any embeutie of a going concern -~ 


small or large -- is constantly concerned with, and actually makes these 


appraisals or analyses as part of his day-to-day decision--making processes-- 


whether he is conscious of it or not. This part of the executive's 


accountability -= to himself if he owns the business -- to his directors 


and stockholders in a corporation. In a government agency, however, the 


executive has to account for the Agency's operations, not only to the 


Chief Executive -- the President, but to the Congress and ultimately the 
public at largee 
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In an organization with the diversity and scope of operation of 
the International Cooperation Administraticn, formal measures are necessary 
to assist management in performing these evaluations end appraisals on a 
continuing basis, not only to answer critics -- this is a by-product -= 
but to enable management to ccrrect deficiencies and re-direct the course 
of operations, programs, policies <= in short, to take stock of things 
and chart a better course. In ICA we have organized and staffed ourselves 
to do a comprehensive job of program evaluation. First, there is an 
executive level audit or evaluation of the program objectives, content, 
and operating effectiveness of our eeuiotey programs and missions; second, 
and very important there is 4nternal audit of management areas, including 
fiscal activity; the third element ie what we call self-audit -- the re= 
quirement on all parts of the staff at headquarters wal in the field to 
establish standards and goals for their work and to periodically assess 
progress against them, and take action to overcome recognized obstacles. 
Taking the last element first, our self-audit program has its best appli- 
cation in our overseas missicns, There it is in essence a localized version 
of the whole process that I am describing on the agency-wide basis, We 
have issued guidelines for this self-audit in the missions, but its de- 
tailed organization and procedures are left to the discretion of the 


director of each mission. By and large our self-audit activities in the 


missions are useful and I think, fairly successful. But, of course, this 


is no substitute for having "auditors" come in and look over the operation. 
This introduces the second element of our evaluation program -= we call 


this element "Internal Audit." This is the usual form of management 
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audit -- visitations by trained auditors "ho examine our missions! fiscal 
records, operating procedures, personnel utilization, management practices 
of all kinds, and report their findings and recommendations to the execu- 
tive level of the Agency which is then charged with taking corrective action. 
Organizationally, our internal auditors are a branch of our 
Audit Division in the Office of the Controller under the Deputy Director 
for Management. The appropriate management and program officials are 
responsible for taking action on the recommendations in the audit reports. 
Likewise, all areas contribute standards and guidelines, and brief the 
auditors for their guidance before they visit a mission, Under this pro- 
gram we now plan to have each mission visited by internal auditors about 
once every 2 or -23 years, but of course special cases sometimes require 
more frequent visits to some missions, while others may not get covered 
for several years. | | 
Now let us turn to the executive phase of our set-up for general 
program evaluation. This is organized under an Assistant to the Director 
for Evaluation who, of course, reports directly to the Director of the 
Agencye Here we utilize a team approach -~ an "Evaluation Team" comprising 
a senior level ICA officer, usually a former mission director from another 
geographic area, a State Department senior foreign service officer, and 
a staff officer. After intensive briefing covering all available back- 
ground on our chdertivie and operations in the country to be visited, the 
team examining and observing all phases: of our program and operations 
in the country. The Evaluation Team then returns to Washington and 


prepares a comprehensive report evaluating and making recommendations 
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concerning the nature, content and effectiveness not only of the country 


program, but also the mission as an operating entity. Upon issuance of 
their report, made to the Director, the Regional Director for the particular 
area is given an “action assignment" to conduct a thorough going intra=- 
and inter-agency review of the country program and operations using the 
Evaluation Report as a point of departure. This review, while it naturally 
revolves around the recommendations and findings of the Evaluation Team, 
is not supposed to simply answer the report -- it is to evolve a "new look" 
for the country program, even though when finished it may work out that 
with minor corrective actions the country program should be carried on about 
the same, It may and usually does lead to a considerable re-orientation 
of the country program -=- a tightening up of operations, a cutting down 
and shortening of the objective if circumstances warrant, to bring the 
objective target closer to realities and our abilities and resources to 
accomplish it. Even though we have only had this form of executive audit 
in operation as an organized program for a little a a year, we have 
conducted a number of country program evaluations which will guide us 
toward a better, more cohesive and more realistic programe 

In summary, we believe we have effective means through this 
whole gamit of program evaluation I have just described, for maintaining 


balance between the excessive concentration and over-decentralization,. 


Our consistent policy is to give wide latitude to the field, and the best 
available guidance and te allow the USOM to operate within guidelines 


established by headquarters and subject to an appraisal by headquarters. 
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No field service (and ours is no exception) ever feels that it 
has enough authority to get its job done. But osrsis not a static program 
and we are subject to changes of emphasis by virtue of fast moving world 
developments, and dynamic headquarters leadership is required. 


Richard Cook 
August 9, 1957 
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ON CLASSICAL POLITICAL THOUGHT AND THE STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


_ Richard He Cox 
University of California--Berkeley | 


The purpose of this paper is suggest the usefulness and, in ser- 
tain cases, even the necessity, of a study of Greek classical politi- 
cal thought for a comprehensive understanding of the nature of inter=- 
national politics. My suggestion derives from two considerations. 
When I was invited to prepare a paper for these meetings, our chairman 
requested that we speak in concrete terms on the utility of traditional 
political theory for training in the various major subdivisions in 
political sciencse I have tried to achieve such concreteness by con- 
centrating upon classical political thought and by juxtaposing it to 
the present-day conception of a "scientific" study of international 
politics--a conception which, although by no means accepted by all the 
people in the field teday, tends increasingly to form the basis for 
research and teachinge My own criticism of that conception is based 
upon the premise that its limitations and difficulties can perhaps 
best be seen against the background of a radically different perspec- 
tive. In brief, my purpose is to use classical political thought as a 
critical tool for examining one of the major currents within present- 
day political science. | 

But in order to avoid any misconceptions, I want to say at the - 
outset that what I recommend in the following pages is not meant ta 
deny the inportance=--indeed, the necessity--of what we today generally 
call "empirical" studies. It is also clear that many such studies, by 
their very nature--I think, for instance, of those on the military 
potential of present economies-~could not benefit from reference 


to classical political thought as such. But there aro’ othors--most 


obviously, for instance, those which attempt to determine the causes 
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of war and the manner of controlling it--which inevitably involve pro-=- 
found theoretical and philosophical problems. It is here that I think 
there is very often a need for rethinking premises and clarifying con- 


cepts, as well as a nsed for more comprehensive comparative studies. 


In the latter case, I have in mind studies which would solicit the 
help of our classical predecessors in order to clarify the cxact nature 
of contemporary problems. 

The argument which I present is necessarily only a sketch; in or- 
der to be complete it would require considerable amplification in de- _ 
tail as well as more intensive analysis of the actual textse But 
given those limits of time and space, its main thesis may be summarized 
as follows: Classical political thought--i.ec., the thought of -Thucyd- 
ides, Plato, Aristotle and others--scems to me to have articulated the 
basic political problems and the alternative solutions to thom in a 
manner which has never been equalled for its. depth and breadth of con- 
ceoptione Twenticth-century political science, in particular, has a 
narrowor horizon and a less comprehensive conception of the proper .: 
study of politics than did its classical counterparte My contral prop= 
osition, then, is that a serious effort to reconstitute the kind of 
articulation of the political problems which we find in classical 
‘thought is necessary before we can claim fully to ovaen the nature of 
the political scene which surrounds us today, including the naturo of 

international politics. But this moans, for all practical purpaos, 
that we must firat attempt to understand tho classical thinkers oxact- 
ly as they undorstood thomselvos, and that is impossible if we read — 
them with the conviction that our own principles of understanding are 


_necessarily superior to theirs. This is not to suggest, howover, that 


the classical writers had any experience or even any concoption 
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view has been forever supersedsde 


Se 
specifically of modern nation-states, modern forms of revolution, 


wars of technology based on natural science, mass ideologiss such as 


Communism, or of the specific charactpristics of modern liberal democ- 


racy and totalitarian governments. But that does not mean that these 


developments are simply incomprehensible within the basic framework 


of analysis propounded by classical political thought. On the con- 
trary, it may well be, for 411 we know prior to investigation, that 
vital elements of the present situation are fully intelligible only 
by returning to the mode of analysis established by the classical 
writers--that is, the mode of "political philosophy," which today is 
either relegated to a secondary position within political science, or 
else rejected as teing either unhistorical or unscientific. It may 
also be true that the characteristic political problems of our age are 
the long-range result of men having accepted--especially since the 


seventeenth century, and on the basis of emphatically modern political 


thought~--alternatives which were in principle known to the classical 


thinkers but which they rejected as being unsound and even perilous 


for political society, or as being simply impossible of realizatione 


But this once again means that in order to understand those alterna- 


tives we must return to a study of the classical authors. And to ree 
peat my point of a moment ago, such a reconsideration will fail if it 
views the classical analysis from tho perspective of present-day poli- 


tical science, which tacitly or explicitly holds that the traditional 


In brief, what I suggest requires 


that we suspend judgment about the superiority of our own principles 


of understanding in order to return to a perspective which, at least 


initially, seems utterly alien to our own most immediate expericncos, | 


but which lies at the very roots of the idea of a science of politics. 
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realiste" However much wo may disapprove of the nastier side of 


-My argument in support of this main thesis falls into three sec~ 
tions. First, I shall state what I understand to be the essential 
characteristics of the presently accepted modern scientific approach 
to the study of international politics. Second, I shall raise certain 
objections to that approach by a consideration of the mntral problem 
of whether and how we may most directly approach political reality or 
political life, especially that elementary and ina sense "natural" 
political life which was the focus of attention of classical thought. 
Third, I shall then use two concrete examples of the way in which the 
classical approach and the classical understanding are today distorted 


by being viewed through modern eyes, and I shall also suggest at this 


point why that approach seems to provide a more comprehensive frame- 
work than does the one so widely employed in present-day political 
science. The concrete examples which I employ both focus on the cen-= 
tral problem of any study of international politics, and that is the 
perennial problem of the nature of ware 
I 

The generally accepted curront conception of a science of inter- 
national politics is emphatically modern in character. By that I mean 
that it is consciously based upon, or at very least tacitly accepts, 
the validity of ths revolt of modorn science and philosophy, including 


modern political philosophy, against classical science and political 


philosophy, especially that of Plisto and Aristotle. The acceptance of 
the validity of that revolt is perhaps epitomized by frequent state~ 


ments to the effect that Machiavelli, who was eminontly conscious of 


his break with classical and Christian political thought, is the "first > 


international scientist," or that he is "the first important political 
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Machiavelli's tesching, the fact is--so the argument usually goes~-that 


he discovered, or at least pointed the way to, an essential element 

in the proper study of politics: he asserted the necessity to grasp 
the "realities" of political life and activity prior to, and even inde- 
pendently of, any statement regarding what is desirable or what ought 


to bee I doubt that this is an adequate interpretstion of Machiavelli's 


own intention, but it is sufficient for our purposes to notice that 
the present seneuptinn & a science of international politics ultimately 
has its roots in the modern attack on sexton political philosophy, 
an attack begun by Machiavelli snd then relentlessly waged by Hobbes, 
Spinoza and otherse 
B ut regardless of whether Machiavelli was a social scientist of 
the emphatically modern variety, a perusal of the current literature 
on the theory of ihternational politics reveals certain essential 
characteristics of that science--characteristics which.center, not sur- 
prisingly, around the modern of sciencee. One decisive 
ture of the science of international politics=-and most writers agreo 
of course that it is only in its infancy--is its central concern with 
method. This concern derives from the conviction that we are not to- 
day in possession of the proper tools of analysis for crecting a true 
science of international politics, but that such tools are hone 
| and painstakingly being forged. Often this mcans turning for help to 
‘other disciplines--to the physical sciences, psychology, sociology, 
economics, philosophy of science, and so one The other side of this 
concern for method is the conviction that the realm of politics is 
initially, so far as the scisntific observer is concerned, 2 chaos of 
random and unordered "facts." Thus the concepts, which aro not givon 


but are made, represent fundamentally hypothetical dsvices for select~ 


ing and organizing data. But at a certain stage, tho mere selection 
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of data merges into the formulation and then the testing of hypotheses . 


of varying degrees of comprehensiveness. The ultinm te objective of 


this science is to formulate laws of international political behavior 
which will enable its practitioners to predict future events in at 


least an analagous, if not an identical fashion, to that in the physi- 


cal sciences. Finally, the scientific theory of international politics 


emphasizes the idea of change or process as being fundamental, as over 
against the idea of the unchanging and essential nature of political 
shings; for it agrees with modern physical science that the only true 


knowledge is of the process and of measurable relationshipse For in- 


stance, it is not possible to speak intelligpibly about grasping the 
immutable "nature" of war, as part of a comprehensive reflection upon 
the political problem, but only of the relationships and processes 


which constitute the dynamics of international relationse One might 


say that "correlations" are the modern equivalent of the classical idea 


of “understanding the nature of a thing." 


A second decisive characteristic of the emerging science of inter- 


national politics is the radical distinction it makes between empirical 


theory and normative theory. In some cases, this conception goes all 


the way to the roots of the modern variety of social science by draw- 
ing a radical distinction between facts, which are the province of sci- 
ence, and values, which are or at least may be studied by social sci- 


énee from its own: non-evaluating perspective, but which can never be 


part of that science as suche For instance, a modern political scien- 


tist may admit that ultimately his preferences and even his choice of 


"relevant" problems is dependent upon his "value system." He may thus 


be led to reject war bocauso of his values as a liberal domocrat. But 


8a scientific political scientist he cannot mako that judgment; he 
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general view according to which the classical idea of "understanding" 


can only study the "facts" about wars, and leave 1t to moral philosophy, 
religion, or some other discipline, to decide whether war as such :: 


should be tolerated. On the basis of the evidence which the scientist 


is eather tiie, political leaders may then make trevalue judgment or 
policy choice as to whether to pursue one alternative instead of an- 
other. 

A third characteristic feature of this science is the fact that-- 
almost by definition--it tends to depreciate or even to reject the 


nolitical philosophy of the past as being irrelevant to its concerns 


except in a secondary waye For instance, it may study various theories 
or doctrines of international relations in order to show the inter- 
action between such theories and certain so-called "objective" factors. 
Or it may wish to show the weteriond roots of various current trends 
and finds it necessary therefore to engage in a kind of history of 
ideas. But theone thing it does not do, for it is prevented by its 

own premises from doing s%, is to seriously and relentlessly study 

past theoriss with the expectation that something of over-riding impor- 
tance might bo recovered from a dusty oblivione-namely, an understamd-~ 
ing of the phenomena in question which transcends the bounds of a sci- : 
ence of laws and correlations. This is supremely true of the current 


attitude toward the classical writers, and is merely one aspect of the 


is simply outmodod. 
Finally, the current conception of international politics tends-- 
although there are exceptions--to view its subject matter as separable, 


at least in principle, from the study of the internal structure of poli- 


tical society. Or perhaps more precisely, the objective is to isolate 
those aspects of political society which are part of the inter-action 


or dynamics of international relationships. The study of the nature 
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understood in terms of concepts and universals which are radically - 
distinct from any such laws. This failure to begin at the beginning 
miy be traced to a great confidence that the "method" of modern physi- 
cal science is, with-suitable minor modifications, the universal tool 
for understanding political life. One of the most important character- 
istics of its approach to the political things is the almost cavalier 
manner in which the pre-scientific or common-sense terms and distinc= 
tions of political life are rejected as being at best unsound and at 
worst delusions. This leads, in the most extreme cases, to the progres-= 


sive retreat from an examination of politics into the farthest reaches 


of methodology for the sake of methodology, or to what has aptly been 


called a "new scholasticism." But unless we can restore the primacy 

of the question as to "what is political," or more precisely, tho ques- 
tion of the "nature" of political things as distinct from all other 
things, it is likely that such a withdrawal from political reality is 
inevitable. 

A return to the prior question of the nature of political things-- 
or what may amount to the same thing, to a direct and immediato grasp 
of political reality--is, however, more difficult than we might at 
first imagine, for reasons which I shall presently elaborate. Suffice 
it to say, at this point, that one of my reasons for suggesting the 
necessity of returning to a serious study of classical political 
thought is the fact that it, above ail other political theory, was 
guided by such questions and was characterized by a direct rolation 
to political reslity. 

The second crucial presupposition of the scientific approach to 
politics is the conviction that one most fully undsere 


stands the problems of war, peace, diplomacy and foroign policy, by 


* deliberately and systematically rofusing to make valuo judgments bout 
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that the task of the political scientist does not end with noticing 


| 
the subject matter. If we tako tho:idea of political leadership (or 


more properly speaking, of statesmanship) as an illustration--and sure= 
ly it is difficult to inagine a moro important part of the actual con= 
duct of international affairs-=-we find that this approach, if consiste- 
ently applicd, makes it impossiblo for the political scientist to dis- 
tinguish between a statesman of genius and a bumbling non-entitye It 
also means, of course, that there is a systematic denial of any prin- 
ciple by which ons could seriously distinguish a just from an unjust 
ware In fact, if pushed to its logical conclusion, it msans that the 
political scientist, if he is consistent with his premises, cannot 
legitimately say whether war or peace is better for political socioty 
or even that one ought to wish for the continued existence of politi- 
cal socistics. 

What this approach does thon is to reject, on principle, tho 
fundamentel distinctions which occur within political life as suche=- 
that is, the distinctions between better and worse policies, or bettor 
and worse leaderse=-in favor of abstractions and theoretical concepts 
which distort the phenomena which they pretend to understand. That 
distortion consists of failing to take one's bearings by the fact that 
political life consists fundamentally of actions and of opinions which 


“guide those actions. But to fully understand those actions and opin- 


ions means ultimately to evaluate them, and not merely to catalogue 4 


them or to seek correlations between theme It means, for instance, 


the difference between Churchill's analysis of tho European situation : 


in the 1930's and that of his Laborite critics, but of deciding which 


of the analyses constitutod true steteosmanship and which the fumblings 


of mon deluded by their own theories and pree-conceptionse This doos 


not mean, of course, that one can or ought to accept political 
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opinions completely at face value; least of all doses it mean the uncrit- 
foal .rvcacptance of the actor's judgment of his actions or the situations 
But there is a gulf of enormous proportions botween a critical 

attitude which begins: from the basic distinctions made in political 

life and accepts them as guides for reaching clarified criteria of 
evaluation, and the scientific approach, which begins from the convis- 
tion that there are no ultimate criteria for making such distinctions 

as those between better and worse policies, or statesman and fumblers. 

Let me illustrate the difference in approach, which is of considerable 
practical as well as theoretical importance, by means of an example. 


Sir Winston Churchill argues, in The Gathering Storm, that it was a 


bad policy for the allies of World War I to insist upon a republican 
government in Germany-=-it was bad for the Germans and bad for wostern 
Europs as a wholee In other words, Churchill claims that _— common 
good was not served by the allicd policy, and he construes the attempt 


to erect the Veimar Republic as a case of doctrinairse legalism rathor 


than as enlightened statesmanshipe Now in the scientific approach, 


which consciously takes its bearings by the radical distinction betwoen 
the “empirical facts" and “value judgments", such statements are charac- 
terized as Churchill's "ideology," or his "ideological disguise," by 
which he cloaks conscious or unconscious preferences which are, in turn, 
rooted in the power interests of Britain or in the personal prodiloece- 


tion of Churchill for the pomp and glory of constitutional monarchy, 


or in some other "real" factor. The main point of this approach is to 


tear away the "idcology" and expose the "real factors". which have led 


to the advocacy of a given policy; once so understood, the power rela 


tions may be fitted into an overall set of hypotheses, and so one 


Yet there socom to me to bo two fundamental objections to this 


mnner of proceeding. 


In the first place, although I readily concede 
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and even insist that one must understand the power relations involved, 

I also would insist that one cannot legitimately claim to know in ad- } 
vance that Churchill's statements must somehow be reducible simply to 
"power factors" or matters of porsonal predilection, or even a more 
extended range of "realistic" factors. Yet the logic of this position 
requires that all statements of justification made in the political 

arena be labelled as the speaker's "ideology," with the further impli- 
cation that what he actually says has deeper "real" roots which only 

a scientific investigation will reveale But in that case, the possi- 


bility that the real reason for the advocacy of a given policy is a 


prudent and statesmanlike assessment of the altornatives, is almost 


inevitably pushed into the background or even entirely out of the pic- 
ture; for such a science is not concerned to understand the nature of 
political prudence but to replace it with scientific laws. 
Furthermore, this proceduro deliberately and as a matter of prin- 
ciple draws our attention away from the central political question-- 
1.6, whether the attempt to create a Gorman ropublic was a wiso and 
good policy==-to a consideration of theoretical formul tions of an 
abstract kind, the latter having no place in the political arena as 
suche For suppose we have made an investigation, and let us also sup- 
pose for the sake of argument, that we find a closo and scientifically 


pleasing relationship betwcen certain power factors and Churchill's 


personal idiosyncracies on tho one hand, and his advocacy of a consti~- 


tutional monarchy for Gormeny on the other. It seems to me that oven 
here the analysis stops short of dealing with the crucial and separate 


question of whether the policy proposed is agood one on tho merits of 


the given situation, that is, whether it is indeod a policy which cor- 
responds to, or will be productive of, tho common good. For the scien- 


tific approach, as a mattor of principle, avoids pronouncing 2 judgrmnt 
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on such a matter. In fact, it cannot even raise, let alono answer 
such a question, because it denies that there is any set of criteria 
of a rational kind by which to mediate between the opposing claims 
about what is a just or good policy. But to that extent, such a sci- 
ence seems to me to fail in its avowed objective of achieving a full 
consideration of a probleme | 

Now the alternative approach=~one which is exemplified in the 
highest degree by classical political philosophy--is to proceed with 
deliberate caro to a clarification of the criteria by which judgments 
about the common good might be rendered in a responsible manner. I say 
"clarification of the criteria" because classical political philosophy 
not only takes its bearings by the fundamental distinctions and opin- 
fons which are found directly in political life, but it seeks to think 
through those distinctions and to replace the original simple or uncriti- 
cal opinions withoclarifisd ones, or even with knowledge of what is just 
or what constitutes the common goode This is to be seen, of course, 
in the dialectic of Socrates or in the manner by which Aristotle pro- 


ceeds in the Politics and the Ethics: the common opinions about funda- 


mental problems--such as whether the proper objectivo of political 
society is to be skillful at conquoring its neighbors--are siftod and 
examined with all seriousness, not simply by menns of vorbal definitions, 
but by a constant confrontation of what is said and looking at what 
people do or what the world is like. By this method, Aristotle is not 
Only able to give a profound analysis of the causos of revolution, but 


to render a judgment as to how the common good may be servod in deal-= 


| ing with such upheavals. In short, the classical approach sombines 


attontion to the realitios with an ability to make discriminating 


appraisals, and it is the lattor which the present-day sciencs of 


international politics sorely necdse I do not argue that it can 
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necessarily obtain what it needs directly from classical thought, but 
only that a eee of that thought is indicated because of 
our own predicament; for a science which avoids the central questions 
suggested by its subject matter has somehow taken a wrong turning. 


a third major presupposition of the scientific approach to intor- 


national politics is the idea that it can build a complete and satis- 


factory system of analysis upon the processes or relations between 
political entities, without first having to understand the "nature" 
of those entities, or speaking more comprehensively, without having 
first to clarify the problem of the meaning of political life within 
a given kind of political ordere Among the difficulties which this 
approach leads. to is an oblivion regarding the essential differences 
of political relations which may be produced by essential differences 
in the regime of given political societies. It also narrows the his- 
forical horizon by concentrating on the kind of relations which we 
now see around us, largely because we fael we haves direct access to 
them; but it never really raises the question as to whether essential 
differences might bo — in other historical periods, differences 
traceable ultimately to the character of the regimes concerned. Fur- 
thermore, this approach appliss to the international realm concepts 
and terms which are taken over in an uncritical fashion from the realm 
of political society as suche For instance, thore is at present a 


wide-spread tendency in the thooretical literature on international 


“politics to speak of an emerging or partially formed "international 


communitye"’ Yot this prosupposes that there is such a thing as a "com- 
munity" between independent political socletiss, and therofore it pre~ 


Supposes an adequate knowledges of what really constitutes a community 


as contrasted to on alliances or & loose confaderation. But this immodi- 


ately suggests the problem of whether thero are jndeed--as the classical 
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thinkors argued--"natural" limits to a true community, what the charac- 


teristics of such a political community are, what conditions would be 
required for its realization, and what kind of humans are required to 
form such a community, to mention only a few leading questionse Put 
more generally, it requires a knowledge of what constitutes a genuine-- 
that is, healthy and properly constituted=-political society, as com= 
pared to what may be only a sham cosmopolitanism; but that knowledge 

is not to be gained by producing abstract and formal definitions of 
"community", but by a return to the explicit interplay between dialoec~ 
tic analysis and careful observation. 

To sum up our argument thus far: The rigorously scientific 
approach to the study of international politics is based upon question- 
able presuppositions regarding the nature of political things and of 
political sciences; those presuppositions, in turn, reveal a progressive 
estrangement from the primary distinctions and qualities of political 
life as they appear in classical political thoughte The central prob=_ 
lem, to repeat, is how to return to those primary distinctions and qua- 
lities, upon the basis of which we may make a critical remappraisal 
of our own most deeply rooted pro-conceptions. 


And I think that that problem remains with us even if we do not 


‘subscribe to the strictly scientific approach; it remains with us be- 


cause we are in the peculisr position today of being shaped or influ- 


enced, directly and indirectly, by both modern physical and social 


science, to an unprecedonted degreee For on the one hand, the politi- 
cal arena which we live in today is itself in large part the product 
of, and is permoatod at nearly every level by, political theories or 
doctrines; at the same timo, it is a political life which is shaped 

in a variety of ways by the widespread impact of solentific and philo- 


sophic theories, such as Darwinism, as well as the tremendous impact 
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of a tochnology based on natural sciences On the other hand, the tools 


of analysis and the conceptual framework with which we generally appram 
the study of politics are themselves ovan more emphatically and immedi- 
ately the products of moder: scienco, and of modorn political thoory, 
For instance, in the current study of international politics, 6 von af 

we leave aside the problems posed by the specifically scientific views, 
such crucial concepts as "state," "sovereignty," "nationalism," "idee 


ology," and many others, are drawn from the political theory of Machia- 


velli, Hobbes, Marx, Rousseau, and other moderns. Although we may bo- 
lieve that these concepts are most directly related to political roal-= 
ity as such, one wonders whethor it would not be more correct to say 
that wo study only a specifically modorn variety of international 
politics with a speciffcally modern sot of concepts derived from modern 


science and modern political philosophye But this does not in itself 


guarantee that we are actually most directly related to the fundamental 
distinctions of political life, and it certainly is no guarantee that 
we thereby achieve a2 comprehensive understanding cof the nature of poli- 
tical relations among indopendent socisties. On the contrary, it may - 
mean that we aro increasingly alicnated=-perhaps without really being . 
aware of it--from the comprehensive study of politics by a method, a 
perspoctive and a conception of political life which we have inherited 
from the early modern break with classical thoughte At vory least one 
would have to wondor whether we do not need to re-examine the creden- 
tials of thoss who made that break and to make clear that which is ine= 
creasingly unclear today-enamoly, the foundations upon which wo stand. 
| In any case, whenever wo spenk today of wars, revolutions and 
diplomacy, wo tacitly or oxplicitly refor more and more only to wars 


based on modern science and tochnology, and to wars and revolutions 


and mthods of Giplomacy dependent upon, if not wholly produced by 
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certain doctrines we call “ideologies.” The latter, in turn, aro 
closely linked to social and political theory of the modern variety. 
But in saying that modern wars are ideological and technological in 
character, we implicitly refer to wars which are non*ideological in 
character and which are not basod upon a technology produced by a sci- 
ence which has its aim the "conquest of nature for the relief of mants 
estate." Or put more positively, we tacitly refer to political regimes 
and to political relations, including wars, which know nothing of such 
phenomenae It may then be necessary first fully to understand the 
pre-modern=-one might even say the natural or elementary--form of rela- 
tions. between independent political societies, in order fully to grasp 
the precise and differontiating character of the phenomena which today 
confront us; it may be necessary to understand contemporary interna- 
tional politics as a complex modification of the original, or emphatie 
cally "political," typo of such relations. 

But such an understanding sannot sone from present-day political 
science nor by looking merely at the present political scene; for as 
I have pointed out above, both tha tools and the subject matter are 
today products of specifically modern political theories and modern 
science; these constitute, in. effoct, prejudices from which woe must 
free ourselves. ‘ke shall then actually be operating within a closed 
circle if we belisve that we are socing most directly by simply roly- 
ing upon our present tools and by inta@ preting oevorything from the 
present perspective. 

- Nor is it sufficient merely to make pious vows about "oxamining 
our promises," or stating our "values." Too often that procedure 
amounts simply to reinforcement of our prejudices eause of tho focl- 
ing of self-satisfaction which is engendered by the very notion of 
having spent a bit of tino in clarification. What is necessary in 
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our situation is a guide to help us grasp the essential quality or 


nature of political rolations among societies prior to and independ= 
ently of, modern sciences and political theorye I suggest therefore 
that wo take as our guide the Gresk political thinkors, or more pre- 
cisely, their analyses of the nature of political rolations. For by 
confronting our views with theirs in a relentless fashion, it may well 
be that we shall realize in a way bettor than any amount of simple 
"statement of our premises" could do, the exact nature of our position. 
<6 might even learn that a number of our cherished views are at best 
very vaguo and confused.e For tho classics scem to me to have an onorn= 
ous. advantage over us today--an advantage which usually is thought of 
as a disadvantage: They saw political life in what probably was a 
unigue moment, when political philosophy itself first appeared but 
when the political arena was not yet a product of political doctrines, 
nor did it know anything of universal religions or of a technology 
based upon science. What I am suggesting therefore is that we serious- 
ly attempt to reverso the ususlApresenteday procedure of looking at 

tho classics and the politics of their time from the perspective of 

tho present, including from the porspective of the concepts of modern 


political scienco; it is necessary rather to look at the present from 


“the perspective of the classical analysis. It is entirely possible 


that we shall find that our own situation and our own most pressing 
probloms. are best understood from within the perspective of one or 
more of the alternative solutions,to the political problem as onvisag- 
ed by the classical authors. 
III 
I will now move from the lovol of general discussion to a consid~- 


eration of two concrete problemse It should be understood, however, 


that what.I offor here is in no sonsoe moant to be a completo analysise 
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I shall be-content if it conveys some indication of the uscfulnoss of 
returning to a study of classical thought as a part of training in 
international politics: 

The first problem is that of tho distinction betweon modern and 
presmodern ware This distinction naturally involves many subsidiary 
problems and could be said to be part of a general comparative study 
of war; but since time is very limited, I shall confine my attention 
here to a single facet, and that is the distinction betwoen wars made 
on political principles as such, and wars made (at least in part) on 
the basis of theoretic doctrinesSe My purpose is to show that there is 
a fundamental and practically important distinction between ancicnt 
principles and opinions, which originate within the political arena, 
and those which come into the political arena by moans of a radical 


change, beginning in oarly modern times, in the conception of the rela- 


tion between theoretical teachings and political activity. I also 


wish to show that this distinction remains uncleoar--or perhaps even 


unknown to us today--unless we return to the classical analysise What 


is implied here, but can only be touched upon, is the proposition that 


a political life--including the conduct of warse-which is guided dircct- 


ly by certain modern "doctrines""of a philosophical or theoretical 


origin is, from tho classical point of view, distinctly "unnatural" 
and politically unhealthye 

Vie are today practically inundated by analyses of the “ideologi-= 
: eal" conflict botwoen tho Sovict Union and the United Statese Yet it 


ql sesoms to be taken for granted, in most cases, that political conflict 
q has always involved an "ideological" clement, or a "conflict of values", 

ans it ofton is phrasod. Tho question is whothor this viow is at all 

q precise onoughe I suggest that it is not, and will show why by con- 


trasting Burke's analysis of the "revolutionary wars" which formed 
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an integral part of tho French Rovolution=--the nineteenth century 


predecessor of the Sovist Revolution=--with Thucydides! and Aristotle's 
analyses of the Psloponnesian War, a war often today reforred to as. 
the classical counterpart to the present East-Vest struggle between 


Communism and democracye 


Burke, in his Thoughts on French Affairs, provides us with a 


penetrating study of the profound change in the nature of international 
politics which is produced by the Fronch Rovolutione Tho old or tradi- 
tional mode of international relations, says Burke, is one in which 
governments or soveroigns act on "principles rmrely political"; they 
follow "interests" which are based on "locality and natural circun- 
stances," and are guided in their relations wth each other by "the 
common old principles of stato policye" In such circumstances, it is 
not only unusual but unheard of for changes within a political society 
directly and as a matter of deliberate policy, to altor the fundamental 
principles of international relationse 

But the French Revolution opens a new vista by introducing 2 "new 
principle of wars and alliancese" That new principle amounts .to the 
introduction of "othor Anterests into all countries than those which 
arose from their locality and natural circumstancese"” This is, in 
fact, a "revolution of doctrine and theoretic dogma,” which has pro-= 


found implications for the entire fabric of tho Euro poan state systeme 


It is the first instance in the modern world of a "spirit of general 


political fartion, separated from religion, porvading soveral countries, 
and forming a principle of union botween partisans in cache" Its main 
purpose is to destroy ancient establishments and to overthrow 211 ex- 


isting regines which do not conform to the abstract principles of the 


"rights of man and the "soveroignty of the people." To accomplish 


this, it must necossarily destroy the settlod and traditional "locality 
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of patriotism," so that the "public affections" of people come to 


have "other motives and ties" than the usual protection of the local 
and natural interests of tho particular political societisse Further~ 
more, the duty of governnonts adhering to the new principles is no 
longer to protect its local and particular interests, but on the con- 
trary to spread the new form of government everywhere as a matter of 
principle. Of France Burke says: "To communicate peaceably the rights 
of men is the trues modo of her showing her friondship; to force sover- 
signs to submit to those rights is her mode of hospitality." And in 
the process, France willfully oxtends the dominion of her "sovereign 
anarchy" on all sidese The entiro enantio of the international 
system thus comos under the sway of a new and alicn conception, and 
Giplomacy is no longer a technique for compromising interests, but a 
device for propagating the now principles far and wide. 

The heart of Burke's analysis is, of course, his firm conviction 
that the French Revolution is a cataclysmic ovent in the reglm of poli- 
tics. For it represents the wide-scale intrusion into modern politics. 
of "abstract" and "metaphysical dogmas," which aro, in turn, the pro- 
duct of scientific and philosophic speculatione These dogmas deliber- 
ately seek to replace or drive out the prime moral and political vir- 
tue of "prudence." To that emai they represent the subordination 
of statesmanship, which is pre-ceminently a practical scicnce, to the 
rigidities and fanatacism of doctrines hatched in the realm of "theory." 
The natural order of things is overturned; men of leters and closot 
philosophers have emerged into the political arena as the ringleaders 
of revolution and as promoters of 2 crusading var Loty of warfarde 

Although Burke refers to the French Revolution as the first case 


of general political faction in modern times, ho also argues that "the 


thing is not less in human neaturoe" He cites tho case of the Athenian 
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and Spartan coalitions during “the Peloponnesian War, anfl maintains 
that "tha two leading powers kept alive a constant cabal and conspir- ‘ 


acy in every state, and the political dogmas concerning the constitu- 


tion of a republic were the great instruments by which these leading 
states chose to aggrandize themselves." It would soem then that the 
French Revolution's external phase, and especially its guidance by 
abstract politicak dogmas, had an exact parallel in the Peloponnesian 
Ware And that is usually the way in which the Peloponnesian War is 
interpreted today. For instance, Ernest Barker, in a note to his 


translation of Aristotle's Politics, says that when Aristotle mentions 


the "opposition of principle" between the Spartan and Athenian regiros, 
that we should today call this a “conflict of ideologiese"™ And- Elmer 
Davis, to take the case of a non-academic observer, has remarked that 
the "Peloponnesian VWiar towards its end is a model in minature of all 
ideological wars." 

This analysis of the Pseloponnssian War is, howover, based on mo-= 
dern expericnce and modern concepts; even in Burke's case, it fails 
properiy to distinguish political principles and opinions which origi- 


nate simply within the political arone from political principles and 


opinions which are derived from theoretic teachings. This difference 


‘is very blurred today--in some cases it is actuslly non-existent, as 


in the case of widely acccpted sociological definitions. whichall any 


paramount importance for a comprehensive understanding of tho way in 
which modern ideological wars dopart in their cssential naturo from 

the non-ideological wers of antiquity. If we claim truly to understand* 
tho phenomenon of warfare, we must analyze that difference and the 


underlying reasons for it, even though such an analysis will undoubtedly 


lead us far from the immediate arena of East-Vest conflicte 
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It is et this point that a return to the classical thinkers is indis- 


pensable. Thucydides! History, for instance, while not strictly speak- 


ing a work in political philosophy, is nonetheless a profound document 
for the study of the nature of war and peace, statesmanship and diplo- 
macy, the relation betwoen morality and power; and a host of related 
topics. Furthermore, it provides us with an analysis of the Pelopon= 


nesian War which is certainly not the product of modern views, and 


against which we may check the contention of Burke that it was. a war 


based on "political dogmas" or the analysis of Ernest Barker and Elmer 
Davis, according to which it was an "ideological conflict." It pro= 
vides us, in other words, with an invaluable guide for clarifying our 
own preconceptions by a return to the classical perspective. 

Now the guiding question of our present inquiry is what "caused" 
the Peloponnesian Var, and what principles, if any, guided its conduct? 
Thucydides’ cryptic statement of its general cause is set forth in 
Chapter 24 of the first book: 


The late war was begun by the &thonians and Poloponnesians 
by the dissolution of the thirty year's truce made after the con= 
quest of Euboeae To the question of why they broke the treaty, 

I answer by placing first an account of their grounds of complaint 
and points of difference, that no one may ovor have to ask the 
immediate cause which plunged the Hollenes into a war of such 
magnitude. The real cause I consider to be the one which was 
formally most kept out of sighte Tho growth of the power of 
Athens, and the alarm which this inspired in Lacadaemon, made war 
inevitable. Still, it is well to give thse grounds allegod by 
either side, which lod to the dissolution of the treaty and the 
breaking out of tho ware 


Thucydides thus draws our attention from the outset to the tension be- 
tween what most readily comes to vicw-enamely, the grounds of complaint 
on eithor sido--and the underlying deep-soated conflict produced by 


the growth of Athenian powor and Spartats reaction to ite Furthormore, 


we find throughout the History as a whole, the juxtaposition of speeches 


which justify actions or proposed policies, and doeds, which are the 
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actions of men and of the politics involvede And within the speeches 
‘there are two closely related elemmts: appeals to justico and appeals 
to necessity or expediency. The structure of the History, as well as 
the infrequent but very revealing comments of Thucydides, thus combine 
to suggest that the real cause of the war is not a single thing, but 
a complex mixture of genuine concern over ratters of justice and shoer 
opposition of powere 

Ye are thon led to wonder about the origin of the conceptions of 
justice to which the appeals are made. Vihat foundations, if any, sup= 


port those conceptions, or what sort of political principles are invol- 


ved? Are they really "ideological" principles, such as those involved 


in the French Revolutionary wars, where the appeal is directly to theo- 
retical concepts such as the "rights of man," the "state of nature" and 
the "natural" rights of the "sovereignty of the people"? Do the demo- 
crats at Athens appoal to the natural rights of democracy as a justifi- 
arr for attacking Sparta, - do the digarchs at Sparta appsal to a 
doctrine which allegedly sanctions, by theoretical arguments, the sole 
legitimacy of digarchy? If not, what is the character of tho princi- 
ples involved? If we were to follow the present-day mode of analysis, 
we would almost as a matter of course--as does Barker--ascribe the con- 
flict to "ideological" roots, prina rily on the grounds that a democracy 
faces an Oligarchye Yot that is to read into the past a conception 


of democracy anddligarchy which dows not stand the test of detailed 
analysis of the classical textse 
-In the first place, Thucydides! analysis of the war between Athens 


and Sparta makes no mention whatever of the difference in regimes have 


ing, as a matter of principle, led to the conflicts Nor do any of the 
numerous specches of the political leaders involved indicate that there 


is an inevitable or even probable clash because of daifferent internal 
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constitutions, let alone that this was a war which was made for the 
explicit purpose of creating other regimes in the combatants! own / 
imge. It is true that the Spartans and others do refer to certain 


characteristics of the Athenian regime--for instance, its tendency to 


_ be daring; and conversely, thero is the mention of the fact that the 


Spartan regime is more inclined to be slow and doliborate. But these 


differences can by no means be traced to any theoretic dogmas of the 


sort which have been present in the political arena since the era of 
the French Revolution, nor are they "value conflicts" which led to the 
physical conflict. 

Secondly, even during the course of the war, when Athens and 
Sparta sometimes attompt to aid democratic or oligarchic factions in 
other citics, that aicé is explained by Thucydides as being primarily 
based on a mutuality of interests, and not upon a dedication to any 
abstract principle of oithor oligarchy or domocracy as suche A local 


faction, whother oligarchic or dq@ocratic, secks external military sup- 


‘port for the overthrow of the existing local regine; Srarta and Athens, 


in turn, render such support if it appears to contribute to the further- 
ance of their own military objectives. f&nd even when there is a delibor- 


ate suppression by Athens of local oligarchies or by Sparta of democra-= 


“cies, that operation is guided by the samo non-theoretical principles 


as are found within each polise 


Thirdly, the claims rogerding the causes. of tho war which are 


actually advanced by the various. political leaders rofor to matters 


such as the breaking of solemnly concluded troaties, the failure of a 
colony properly to honor its mother city, otce But once again, there 
is no reference to any principle or view which could coven romotcly bo 
said to have its origin in scicnce, or in doctrines obtained from.a 


political "theory." Ono might sum it up this way: tho appeal to 
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justice, in evory caso cited by Thucydides, has its origin in strictly : 


political considerations of a traditional and ovon ancostral sort, 

This view of tho rature of the conflict--that is, a conflict based 
on ea clash of material interests and guidod by strictly politica 
opinions of justico and injustice--is confirmed if we turn to aristots!s 
analysis of the underlying causos for political changes in rogimos in 


Book V of the Politics. Aristotlo there tolls us that all changes in 


regins s-=-what wo today call rovolutions--are rooted in quarrels over 
what is propor and just, or in quarrels arising from the "passion for 
oqualitye" But tho docisivo diffcronco betwoon such political conflict 
and that which wo today call "4deological" conflict is tho absence, in 
the formor case, of universal abstract or theoretical doctrines, as 
motivations or as guidos to actione For instance, when tho oligarchs 
at Mogara make a bid to change the regime, they do not appeal to any 
teaching or allegedly scientific doctrines which sanction oligarchy, 
but to tho simple opinion that, in Megara, thoso who have the weelth 
are not accorded their proper position as membors of that particular 
polis. This indicates that political opinion, in its criginal mean= 


ing, knows nothing of universal doctrinos nor has it any inmediate 


-roference beyond the political socisty of the man who holds ite It is 


true that what is claimed contains an implicit general proposition, 
according to which oligarchy is ientaieiie to democracy; but as it 
appears in the political arena which is observed by Aristotle or 
Thucydides, such an opinion lacks any theoretical or philosophic 
underpinnings. & theoretical treatment is itself part of political 
philosophy, which, in ths classical form, mediatos the various claizs 
advanced in political lifo but does not croct any of them into dogmas 
intended to provide support for a particular faction. Thus tho oli- 
at Magara DO 
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theoretical principlo, upon a polis which has a domocratic regime; 
and the form and contont of classical political philosophy is intended 
to forestall such a development because it denies that there is any 
Single rogino which is everywhore and at all times logitinate. Comaee 
quently, when Lristotlo mentions the opposition of principle betwoon 
the Spartan and Athonian reginoes, and tho fact that Spaba suppressod 
democracies and &thons Oligarchies, he makes no distinction between 
that kind of opposition and the one betwoen oligarchs and democrats. 
within a particular polis, othor than that tho former operates extor= 
nally. | 

What I have said hore so far is but a sketch of the ossential 


difference betwoen ideological and non-ideological warse In order to 


fully grasp that difforenco, wo would roequiro a much bottor understand= 


ing than is frosontly available of the reasons why modorn political 
thought revolted against classical thought, entered tho political arona 
in an unprecedented way, and produced=-cvon doliborately introducod== 
those abstract dogmas which have increasingly played such a crucial 

role in modern revolutions and wars; and that, in turn, roquiros a 
thorough understanding of tho classical position in order to soc olearly 


the altornatives which woro rejected by the modorns. Tho ultimate 


question is whethor the moderns wero corroct in rojecting tho classi-= 
cal view of the rolation ere theory and practice, for it is a 
change in that conception which led to tho ontry of speculative doc- 
trines into political activity and which mde possibls tho "revolution- 
ary wars" which Burke attackode 

I shall now briofly mention a second concrete illustration of the 
usefulness of a return to a doliborato study of tho classical writors. 


This time the question is on tho oxtont to which war itsolf is integral 


to political lifo, and the way in which it can be controlled or ovon 
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bitmineted. Presenteday analyses of the theorics on this qestion 
tend to divide all political thought into "utopian" and "realistic" 
campseeL think here, for example, of the plonsering study of E.H. Carr, 


The Twenty Years! Crisis, which sots forth such a dichotomy. Plato is 


generally considered to be the most thoroughly "utopian" and Machiavelli 
the most thoroughly "roalistic" of thinkers--each ropresents, in modern 
terms, an "ideal typee" The utopians, it is contended,--and this in- 
cludes not only Plato in classical times, but especially Bentham and 
Adam Smith among modern writers, and Woodrow “ilson among modern statos-= 
men, to name but a fewe=all have in common their failure to understand 
the nature of the struggle for power and the basic disharmony of inter- 
ests among individuals and sociesticse Furthermore, aspirations and 
abstract plans replace realistic analysis; ethical standards are clabe 
orated independently of politics; and there is the substitution of * 
"spontaneous will" for thohard facts of "realitye" Tho attonpt to 
implement the utopian plans is therefore bound to lead to frustration 
and even disastere I think that this kind of statement is sufficisntly 
widespread in the»theorotical literature today not to require furthor 
amplification at this pointe 

I should like, however, to make two points about this intorpre= 
tation of classical as opposed to modorn political thought: first, it 


distorts the historical facts rogarding the intention of the classics, 


because it fails to understand the fundamental differenco betwcocn the 


function of the "utopias" olaborated by Plato and Aristotle, and the 
"utopianisn" of moderns such as Bentham and Vioodrow Wilson. Second, 
the classical thinkers not only read a profound grasp of the rer 
problems posed by the deep-soated nature of political conflict, but 


combined that understanding with an eminontly practical moral philoso- 


phy, which is intended to form a statesmanlike guide to political action. 
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It is ultimately because of this breadth of conception that I recom 


mend we study thom afreshe 
The crux of the matter, so far as "utopias" are concerned, is 

the relationship betwoen the "ideal" or best political order, and the 

actualities of political lifo in the here-and=now worlde Classical 

political philosophy not only takes its bearings by the distinctions, 

the opinions, and the problems which arise within pokttiesl life, but 

it follows those problems through and culminates in the elaboration of 

a sketch of the simply best political society. The reason for this 

is the fact that political opinions refer fundamentally to choices 


between better and worse policies and to choices between better and 


worse political socistiese But one cannot satisfactorily decide which 


is a better or worse society without knowing the nature of the simply 
bost society, and it is that kind of knowledgé which the classics view 
as boing essontial part of their political scicncoe 
For Plato and &ristotlc, the best political scciety would be 

small, self-contained, hierarchical, and ruled by tho best men, on the 
basis of natural justice--in Plato's case, this moans the rule of the 
philosopher kings. Furthormore, according to both Plato and sristottke, 
the best political society would not have war and conquest as it ain, 
as did Sparta, for the natural end of man is poace and not ware Evon 


so, such a socioty must be squippod to maintain and dofond itself 


amongst othor political socicties. &nd it is important to notica, 
in this conncoction, that in Plato's Laws, whero ho elaborates on the 
socond-bost regime, the number of sold ier-guardians is proportionately 


larger than in the Republic; this secms to moan that loss perfect 


regimes might roquiro oven more attention to mattors of defense, depend- 


ing on circumstances. 


In any case, the fundamental question is whoethor the bast 
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political society can ever como into boing, and if so, how=-=-a question, 


incidentally, which is insistontly put to Socrates in tho Republic by 


his young and very practical-minded friendse Socrates! answor is that 
it may come into being, but probably will not do so becaus its actuali- 
zation depends on the simultaneous appearance of a number of ideal con- 
ditions; such conditions are not only very difficult to realize in 
themselves, but above all, they would anpear all at once only by chance, 
which means something beyond huwran controle Hence, the classical ox= 
pectation that the best political society will ever be actual is practi- 
cally nil, even though knowledge of such a regime, in spcsach, is usoe | 
ful and even necessary in order to make wise choices in the here-and- 
now situations which confront a legislator or statesmane 

Furthermore, there is no hint in cither Plato or Aristotle, that 
war as such can be abolished; at bost, and even in the best possible 
society, the most that can bo done is to cducate the citizens not to 
pursue a deliberate policy of conquest, and in acutal war, to behave 
with due humanity and restraint toward the enemye But in order for 
there to be a complete end to war, it would seem to be necessary for 
all polities at all times and places to be porpetually under the rule 


of philosopher kingse Yet if the chances of this occurring within one 


' political society are practically nil, the mances of it occurring 


everywhore are litcrally fantastice as for the alternative of a 
world=-state, tho classics soem to have rejected this as a possibility 


not only because it would be unwicldy in character and far exceed the 


pounds of a properly constituted political society, but also because 


such a political order would most likely be a universal and even per= 


petual despotism. 
Thus although Plato and Aristotle are indeed guided by the ulti-~ 


rate question of the best rogime, they aro also profoundly aware 
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that the limits. of possiblo and desirable political action are very 


sriall, that war is practically inescapable, and that most political 
orders most of the time are bound to bo concerned primarily with the 
pre-eminently political goals of fresdom and empire, prosperity and 
powere To that extent, and whatever the nature of their ultirate dif- 
ferences, Plato and Sristotle agree with a vay great part of the 
analysis. of power politics which is so graphically set forth in 


Thucydides! History of the Peloponnesian War, What can be done, how= 


ever, is to provide a mitigation of the more extreme forms of intor-= 
national conflict; such mitigation requires above all the inculcation 
of political wisdom--including moderation=--in legislators and states-= 
mone 

There is, thorefore, a profound difference between the classical 
conception of the status of war and that of the modern "utopianisn," 
which emphasizes the idea of universal peace, prosperity and frecdome 
Perhaps. the decisive difference is. that the modern schomes, as compared 
to the classical idea of the best regime, not only are much more ambi- 
tious in scope, but they aro moant to be realizod or to becomes actual. 


What is more, this is to be accomplished primarily by man's own activ- 


ity in overcoming the forcos of naturoe and the element of fortune or 


-‘chancee For instance, in the physical roalm, a technology based on 


scionce will progressively "conquer nature," and one result of pro= 
found political importance will be the olimination of the "economic 
problem." In the political roalm as such, a multitude of institutional 
techniques will help achieve the desired ond: the creation of democrate 
ic republics everywhere, open diplomacy, international organizations 
with tecth in them, international law conventions of universal scope, 
cultural interchango, and so One In othor words, tho expectations of 


man's ability to transform political socioty, to sliminato powor politics 
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and war, to conquer nature, and to forma universal community is 


practically boundless. But it certainly bears no resemblance to the 
sober, and what many today would call the pessimistic, vlew of th 
classics. 

- Of course today, and for some time past, the more glittering 
versions of modern utopianism in international affairs have been under 
criticism, and controversy sometimes erupts as to who is being "real= 
istic" and who "idealistic." The major difficult y with this contro- 
versy is that it does not provide any clear indication as to how one 
is to combine a sober analysis of the limitations imposed on action by 
the realities. of power configurations with a set of moral principlos 
which avoid the extremes. of cynicism and idealism. It seems to me 
that at this point we are more than ever in necd of a return to tho 
classical anal ysis, which combines. these two elements in pre-eminent 
degrede 

The inquiry into the "nature of war" leads, as the foregoing 
remarks are —" to show, into the realm of political philosophye I 
have suggested in these pages the importance of understanding the 
Classical view in order better to comprehend present probloms. If it 
be said that this is too far afield for political scientists to go, 

I can only refer those who thus object to the viow of Socrates, 


according to which one must follow the argument wherever it leadse 
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INTENSITY OF INTER-PARTY COMPETITION 
AND THE PROBLEM OF PARTY REALIGNMENT 


A paper to be presented on September 6, 1957 
at the 53rd Annual Meeting of The American 

Political Science Association, September 5-7, 
1957, Henry Hudson Hotel, New York, New York 


By Paul T. David, with the assistance of Richard C. Bain,* 
The Brookings Institution 


The title of this paper and of the panel for which it was prepared 
suggest that there is a problem of party realignment. Hence it may be 
desirable to begin by considering what the problem is. This in turn 
requires some attention to the various meanings of the term party 


realignment. 


The Problem of Party Realignment 


| 


Party realignment is sometimes used as a scientific expression 
referring to a factual situation that can be objectively measured and 
analyzed. At other times it is a short-hand expression for a particular 
set of political goals. During the latter years of the Roosevelt Era, for 
example, party realignment usually seemed to mean a proposal for putting 
all of the liberal en and officials in one political party, and all 
of the conservative voters and officials in the other. 

Presumably there are as many different problems of party realignment 
as there are meanings for the term, with a basic dichotomy between those 


that are problems of science and those that are problems of political goal 


*All of the special statistical materials for this paper were prepared by 
Mr. Bain or under his supervision; he was assisted by Ronald Branch. Mr. Bain's 
help on other aspects of the paper is also gratefully acknowledged. 
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attainment. Most of the work on party realignment, viewed as a scientific 


problem, has been concerned with the composition and voting behavior of the 


party electorates. Less frequently, there has been an effort to consider 


party realignment in terms of the relationships between party electorates, 


party leaderships, and the party organization structures that mediate in 


some degree between leaders and followers. J]/ 


As a problem in goal attainment, the party realignment along liberal- 
conservative lines that was so much discussed in the Roosevelt days was 
desired primarily by the liberals who were most committed to the New Deal 


program of the first two Roosevelt administraticns. By the time of the Truman 


administration, however, Democratic party strategists, including President 
Truman himself as his own principal strategist, were prepared to fight the 


election of 1948 on a basis that was intended to clarify the party alignment 


along economic lines. They believed that this would help to consolidate a 


stable, majority following behind the Democratic party; and in any event it 


seemed the only possible way to win the election of 1948, which was probably 


correct. Republicans, on the other hand, denounced the stretegy as further 


evidence of a plot to foist a class-conscious system of political iehtile 
upon the American people. They considered it especially undesirable, as 

Mr. Thomas E. Dewey put it, because "The Republicans would lose every elec- 
tion and the Democrats would win siti: election"--if the division between the 


parties were made clear enough to put all the liberals in the Democratic 


party and all the conservatives in the Republican. 2/ 


1/ Paul T. David, “Comparative State Politics and The Problem of Party 


Research Frontiers in Politics and Gcevernment (1955), pp. 168-201. 


"The Two-Party System of Government, " Vitel Soecches. of the Day, XVI 
1, 1950), pp. 489-96. 
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realignment of the voters on a basis that will give their party a continuing 


| 3 
Other Republicans, Nowever, have favored the aie kind of party realign- 

ment for reasons involving opposite assumptions about the consequences. They 

would like to assemble all of the conservatives in the same political party 

because they believe it would be the majority party. Senator Karl E. Mundt 

has developed this theme for a number of years in terms of coalition proposals 

by which southern Democrats would enter into a formal coalition with the northern 

Republican party. Recently, however, he has favored an actual migration of con- 

servative southern Democrats into the Republican party, as in a speech to the 

South Carolina State Bankers Association, an audience that he has addressed 

a than once. Senator Mundt believes that there is clearly a natural majority 

of conservative elements in the United States. This majority, as he sees it, 

is frustrated by the division of its forces between the Democratic and Republican 

parties. He therefore ardently favors some form of party realignment as the cure. ]/ 
Every working politician presumably has some kind of a goal in mind that 

may involve party realignment. It is the business of working politicians to 

search for the ways of putting together : winning coalition. Preferred coalitions 

are those that engage the stable, long-term interests of the voters, and that 

may thereiore offer the hope of long-continuing majorities. This is simply 


another way of saying that far-sighted political leaders usually favor a 


Majority and the other party a continuing minority. 


For political scientists, however, there are political goals of a 


- @ifferent sort that may also involve a problem of party realignment. Some 


1/ Karl E. Mundt, "The Key to the Future of American Politics," reprinted 
from the Congressional Record, June 4, 1956, for circulation as a pamphlet by 
American Good Government Society; see also J. Harvie Williams, Coalition Now!, 
a@ pamphlet published by American Good Government Society, 1955. a 
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years ago, for example, the Committee on Political Parties of the American 
Political Science Association suggested the goal of a more responsible two- 
party system. This was a goal, as stated by the committee, that would have 
involved substantial party realignment, although the committee was somewhat 
reluctant to face this aspect of its problem directly. 

It was obvious to me, and undoubtedly to other members of the com- 
mittee, that if its recommendations could somehow be carried out, a con- 
siderable amount of party realignment would result. What was not clear, 
either then or now, was whether the recommendations could be carried out 
before the contemplated party realignment had already occurred--a realign- 
ment, moreover, that would involve substantial shifts in the orientation of 
many public officials and party officeholders as well as realignment in the 
electorate. 

The question of the extent to which party realignment should be 
vandal as merely an instrumental goal, rather than as something desired 
of itself, is highly relevant in this context. To the party politician who 
seeks a realignment that will give him a continuing majority, such a realign- 
ment is obviously good both in itself and as a means to continuing control 
over governmental power. For the political scientist who favors realignment 
for some other reason, party realignment is presumably merely instrumental 
to some further set of goals for the party system--which are in turn regarded 


as means for the achievement of a more satisfactory governmental and political 


system. 


l/ In the context of the discussion above, it is of course assumed that as 


members of a learned profession, political scientists have responsibilities 
for diagnosis and prescription within their special field of competence, in 


addition to their more scientific responsibilities for objective research, 
analysis of probabilities, and prediction. 
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Goals for the Party System 

The goal of a more responsible two-party system is a useful goal, and 
one that has made considerable progress in gaining acceptability. It is, 
however, a goal that seems to lead to much disagreement when the attempt is 
made to give it application. It would be helpful if goals for the party 
system could be formulated in terms somewhat closer to the operational level 
of meaning. As a first attempt, the following are suggested as a possible 
set of goals for the party system: 

a, & party system in which each of the major parties is sufficiently 
in accord with the underlying national consensus to be safely entrusted with 
power, 


2. <A party system in which each of the parties is sufficiently strong 


and internally cohesive to develop and carry out a governmental program of at 


least minimum adequacy if it succeeds in gaining power, 

3. A party system in which the two major parties are sufficiently 
competitive to be able to replace each other in power at intervals of 
reasonable frequency. 

The first of these three goals is so basic that it ought not to be 
necessary even to state it. Nevertheless, many of the political scientists 
who have evidenced concern over the effectiveness of the party system have 
been suspected of attempting to disrupt the national consensus, or have been 
accused of making proposals that would have that effect. Hence it is desirable 
to give prominence to the goal of preserving the national consensus, and to 
use it as a test for all instrumental proposals--to the extent that this can 
be done without adding to the number of riddles for which there is no 


available solution. 
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The importance of the second ai, internal strength and cohesion 
within each political party, becomes apparent whenever there are conspicuous 
evidences of weakness and disorder within either party. The goal itself 
seems to have very wide acceptance. Disagreement begins when measures are 
discussed for the attainment of greater cohesion within the parties, especially 
when the measures involve anything other than voluntary consent on the part 
of all concerned. 

The third goal, parties sufficiently competitive to alternate in 
office at intervals of reasonable frequency, is inherently appealing in its 
overt demonstration that the electorate does in fact have alternatives that 
can be used. But the third goal might not win wide acceptance if it did not 
seem essential for the other two. Alternation in office seems to be the only 


means of demonstrating on a current basis that each of the parties can be 


safely entrusted with power and that each of them can pull itself together 
sufficiently when in office to operate a government. When there is no 
alternation in office or it occurs only very infrequently, the party out 
of power may become merely a dissident minority, so far out of accord with 
the national consensus that it is not even a useful opposition party. Or 
it may disintegrate to the point where years of rebuilding will be necessary 
if it does gain office again. 

In considering what frequency of party overturn would be desirable, 
however, it needs to be remembered that there can be an alternation of 
weakness as well as of strength. When the party in power--either party when 


in power--is voted out of office on every consecutive opportunity, as occurred 


_from 1840 to 1856 and again from 1884 to 196 there is little reason to 


suspect that either is achieving success in ‘solving problens 


of government. 
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Each of the three goals was deliberately stated in relative terms, 


Each goal needs to be attained sufficiently for the requirements of the body ; 
politic under the circumstances prevailing. From one point of view, for 
example, the party system could be assessed as grossly out of accord with all 
three goals from 1896 to 1952, in view of the infrequency of party overturn 
and the deplorable condition of whichever party was out of power at any given 
time during that whole period. But the nation fought two world wars success- 
fully, profited from long periods of prosperity, and on the whole enjoyed a 
rising level of well-being from almost any point of view. Affairs could have 
been handled better at many points, and weaknesses in the party system had 
something to do with the deficiencies; but it certainly cannot be said that 
the party system was a failure during those decades. . 

The future, however, will undoubtedly bring greater demands than the 
past. No one knows what will constitute sufficiency of performance in the 
future, either for national survival, or economic stability, or any other 
phase of economic and political well-being. What we do know is that we live 
in an utterly different world from ut of 1896, one that will make demands 
on all governmental institutions that seem likely to test them severely. It 
seems to me that for the future, we shall need a party system that does a | 
better job on all three goals than would seem to be the case at present. 
Furthermore, it would seem that a considerable amount of isihiaiae clarification 


of the party alignment will have to occur, along with some other changes, 


before we have it. 


For reasons previously indicated, the competitive relationship between 


the parties would seem to be the central part of the problem, both in assessing 
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the realignment that has already occurred and the further realignment that 
is needed. Hence it may be desirable to review some of the changes that 
have occurred in the intensity of inter-party competition and their rationale 


before turning more directly to the problems of the future. 


Changes in the Intensity of Inter-Party Competition 

In recent years, the parties seem to have become much more competitive, 
both nationally and in many states, than they were previously. This is appar- 
ent in a variety of ways, not all of which lend themselves to statistical 
demonstration. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to assume that the tensions 
of the inter-party competition have risen correspondingly as the elections have 
become more closely divided. Statistical indications of the present close 
balance of inter-party competition are readily available, along with data to 
indicate how much of a change this is from even the relatively recent past. 

_ The popular votes for President and for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are the two votes most national in their scope and most easily 
subject to the calculation of aggregates and percentages. Percentages for 
both are presented for presidential years during the period since 1896 in 
Appendix Table 1. 

This table brings out the relatively close division of the national 
popular vote at the turn of the ‘idisielia followed by the erratic movements of 
the elections of 1904 through 1916. From 1920 through 1936, party majorities 


were continuously lopsided in presidential years, first on the Republican side, 


then on the Democratic. During that period the spread between winning and 
losing parties averaged 23.7 percentage points in presidential elections and 


17.1 in the congressional elections of the same years. 
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Since 1940, the ittiston has been much closer, with the eerkad 
averaging 9.2 pancentew points in presidential elections and 3.7 in the 
congressional elections of the same years. The Eisenhower victory of 1956, 
with a 15.6 per cent lead over Stevenson in the popular vote, was much the 
largest majority in the period. Even it was relatively modest by comparison 
with Roosevelt's 24 per cent lead in 1936, Harding's 28 per cent in 1920, and_ 
Coolidge's 30 per in 192k. 

| Between 1920 and 1936, moreover, presidential and congressional 
popular majorities were comparably large and were always in the same direction 
in presidential years. In 1956, the congressional maine was very close 
and in the opposite direction from the ‘enakeuehcal.. 

The closeness of the competition between the parties in the indi- 
vidual states can be studied most easily in terms of the outcome in elections 
for ne senator, representative, and governor. A technique for applying 
comparable measures in all four types of elections has been applied in the 
preparation of Appendix Table 2. For each of the four elections and for the 
periods 1896-1927 and 1928-1956, the states have been classified in five 
categories ranging from one-party Republican to one-party Democratic. States: 
were classified in a one-party category when 80 per cent or more of the election 
results in the period and for the office studied favored one political party 
or the other. They were classified as two-party states leaning to one party 
when the election results favored that party in 60 to 79.9 per cent of the 
cases. They were classed as “two-party uncertain" states when neither party 
won more than 60 per cent of the elections in question during the period 


studied. 
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On the basis of these criteria, it appears that Gishy uke i marked 
decline in the number of one-party Republican states in all four types of 
elections, most notably so in presidential and gubernatorial elections. 
There was a marked decline in the number of one-party Democratic states in 
presidential elections, but not in the other types of elections. There 
was relatively little change in the number of states classified as two-party 


uncertain except in gubernatorial elections, where the number of such states 


nearly tripled. 


In the figures just reviewed, each state is counted as a single unit, 


regardless of size. The states vary widely in political importance; and the 


most readily available measure of their relative political importance is 


their vote in the Electoral College, the sum of their votes in the Senate 


and House of Representatives. 


In Appendix Table 3, the figures previously presented in Table 2 


have been recomputed with each state given the weight of its average electoral 


vote in the period studied. The comparisons between time periods that can be 


made from this table are notably different from those of the previous table in 
several respects. Most of these differences make it clear that it is the 
states of larger than average population that have shifted the most in the 
direction of a more competitive relationship between the parties. 

By comparison with Table 2, Table 3 shows that from one-fifth to one- 
quarter of the country had moved into the middle category of close party 
competition and uncertain outcomes, so far as elections for President and 
for the House of Representatives between 1928 and 1956 were concerned. For 
governor, the figure is even more striking, with 33 per cent--one-third--of 


the country classified as uncertain in gubernatorial elections. 


One-party 
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all purposes, was leaning Democratic in presidential and senatorial politics 


and had become closely divided in elections for representative and governor. 


11 


areas, on the other hand, were subjected to the most drastic shrinkage in the 
case of presidential elections, declining to 13 per cent of the whole, as 
against about 35 per cent in elections for governor and for representatives. 


Senatorial elections responded to the general trends but also lagged 
behind. 


basis for senatorial elections between 1928 and 1956; this was a decline from 


the two-thirds of the earlier period. But whereas 63 per cent of the country 


either leaned Republican or was solidly so in senatorial elections in the 
earlier period, against 33 per cent Democratic, the a closely 
balanced in the recent period, with 40 per cent leaning or solidly Republican 
and 43 per cent leaning or solidly Democratic in senatorial elections. 


What has happened to the ten largest states (largest in population 


as of 1950) is reported in Appendix Table 4. New York, which formerly was 


Republican for most purposes, was in the uncertain category for most purposes 
in the recent period. California, previously Republican for all purposes, 


was leaning Democratic in presidential politics, leaning Republican in sena- 


torial elections, closely jivided in elections for the House of Representatives, 


and one-party Republican in gubernatorial. Pennsylvania, previously one-party 


Republican in all four types of elections, had shifted to a two-party status 
leaning Republican in each case. Ohio, which previously leaned Republican for 
all purposes except gubernatorial, had become uncertain in presidential poli- 


tics, still leaned Republican in congressional. politics, and was leaning 


Democratic in gubernatorial politics. Illinois, previously Republican for 


Nearly one-half of the country was still classified as on a one-party 
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Another type of measure of the closeness of party competition in 


the country at large can be found in the size of the party majorities in 


the governors! conference, in the Senate, and in the House of Representatives. 
The percentage distributions between the major parties in each of these three 
forums are given in Appendix Table 5 for the presidential inaugural years 
since 1897. From this table, it can be calculated that the average spread 
between the parties in their holdings of gubernatorial office amounted to 
40.1 percentage points between 1921 and 1937, to 30.1 points for Senate seats, 


and to 36.0 points for seats in the House of Representatives. Since 190, 


the spread in the three cases has narrowed to averages of 17.5, 15.0, and 


13.6 points, respectively. 


One result of the growing number of close states is the increasing 


number of instances in which major elective offices of the same state are 


divided between the two parties. Data on some aspects of this situation are 


reported in Appendix Table 6. In 1909, for example, there were 11 states in 
which each party held at least one of the state's three most important elec- 
tive offices: governor and two senators. In 1929, the number of such states 
was 15, in 1949 it was 18, and in 1957, 22--nearly half of all the states. 
Of these 22 states, 13 have split senatorial delegations, while in the other 
9, the two senators are of one party and the governor is of the other, In 
the House of Representatives, ‘the number of members coming from states with 
a governor of the opposite party more than doubled between 1929 and 1957, 


rising from 76 to 165. By 1957, over half of the members of the House--241-- 


were serving in state delegations in which each party held at least one- 


quarter of the seats. 
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The present close balance between the parties is illustrated most of 
all by the fact that the Republican party is represented in the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency, while the Democratic party holds both houses of Congress 


by narrow majorities and has a governor in office in 16 of the 35 non-southern 


states, as well as in all 13 of the southern states. It could easily be argued, 


furthermore, that the Republican party has a much better chance of winning the 
Presidency again in 1960 than it does of winning control of both houses of 

Congress in either 1958 ie 1960. In this mixed-up situation, neither political 
party has been able to secure an adequate — majority for control over the 


government as a whole; and neither can claim much credit for the manner in which 


the government is currently being conducted. 


Rationale of the Changes and Their Future 


The present close balance of competition between the national parties 


seems to have been the product mainly of three factors. Each of these in 


turn was related to the depression that occurred during the Hoover administra- 


tion and the party overturn that followed. The three factors were the restrati- 


fication of the electorate to give greater effect to social and economic cleavages 
in voting behavior, a decline of traditionalism in voting, and a break-up of the 


previously sectional pattern of voting in large areas of the North and the West. 


The restratification of the electorate and the break-up of the sectional 


pattern in national voting have both been much discussed. The general outlines 


of what has happened are widely known and need not be repeated here. 


Explana- 
tory theory of why the changes occurred is not as adequate as our factual 


knowledge of the changes; but at least one well-articulated theory of change 
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in the American party system is available in ihe E. 
Schattschneider. 

The Schattschneider analysis is cavalier in its treatment of the Demo 
cratic party during the Wilson administration and is somewhat extreme in other 
respects. Nevertheless, it seems to be valid in its interpretation of sectional- 
dae tb. tite factor that gave the Republican party a built-in majority most of the 


time from 1860 to 1932. From 1896 to 1928, the “solid North" gave the Republican 


party a solid majority, except when the party itself was divided. The Schattschneider 


thesis also seems to be correct in its nahin upon the nationalizing trends that. 
have recently been operating within the parties, with an increasing tendency for 
the same issues and voting pressures to be felt by the voters in every state. 
The importance of the nationalizing forces has also been repeatedly noted by 
Samuel Lubell in his recent work, as it has by other analysts. 

Where the Schattschneider theory becomes most debatable, however, is in 
its prediction that with the revival of two-party politics in most states and 


the growing strength of the nationalizing forces in the party system, party 


overturn will be frequent in the future; and the parties will in general divide 


the electorate almost equally in most elections. This is a prediction that 

seems reasonable but it is also a prediction that seems to be far from a certainty. 
To ein a homely illustration used in 1955 in the discussion at Boulder, 
Colorado, the principal automobile manufacturers--General Motors, Ford, and 


Chrysler--are competitive in every county in the United States, but they do 


not divide the national market equally. 


l/ Particularly in his contribution to the volume edited by Sigmund Neumann, 
Modern Political Parties (1956), pp. 194-215. 
Portions of the Schattschneider theory are summarized and discussed in 


Paul T. David, "The Changing Party Pattern," Antioch Review, XVI (Fall 1956), 
pp. 333-50; also published as Brookings Institution Reprint No. 15. 
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The decline of tied tionat ton in voting is a factor that needs 
special attention in this connection. Almost every survey seems to show 
that increasing numbers of voters are willing to break with the past in 
making their voting decisions. Split ticket voting for major offices is 
one indication of this tendency. It was widespread in the elections of 
1952, 1954, and 1956. It suggests increasing deliberation on the part of 
the voter as he makes his major voting decisions. It also suggests a 


halfway house type of situation as the motivated voter shifts part of the 


way from his previous party affiliation before shifting all of the way. 


Sectional factors as a basis for party allegiance seem to have 
been broken up almost everywhere except in certain rural areas of the North 


and larger areas of the South. Not many voters are still willing to vote 


for a political party merely because their parents did so. Lubell reports 
an interesting second generation phenomenon, in which the children of the 
presidential Democrats and presidential Republicans of a cross-pressured 
generation are now prepared to go all the way in becoming Democrats or 


Republicans, as the case may be. 1/ 


1/ “Often when voters begin to turn from their traditional party they 
find themselves torn in bitter emotional conflict. The hand of the past 
remains too strong for them to make a clean break to the opposite party 

and so they will vote Democratic or Republican for president, say, and 
then go back and vote for their traditional party in other offices. This 
sort of conflict can go on through a person's whole lifetime. 

"One effect of this conflict, though, is to clear the way for the 
next generation to come to a clean-cut political decision . . . on the 
basis of how current issues strike them." Samuel Lubell, "Five Fingers 
Make a Fist," Lecture at Howard University, February 25, 1957, mimeo., 
14 pp. at p. 7. 
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Religious and ethnic group affiliations that have benefited the 
Democratic party more than the Republican in the past seem to have become 
politically fluid with rising income levels and the trend to suburban living. 
Members of these groups seem increasingly desirous of the accolade of member- 
ship in the Republican party; and that party in turn seems increasingly 
Willing to give them recognition in political activity. 


Negro voting affiliations have become one of the most uncertain 


factors in the entire political spectrum. The Negro vote is not solidly 


in the pocket of either political party in any part of the country. It 
seems likely to be a divided vote from now on, perhaps mainly Democratic 
in the North and mainly Republican in the South during the next few years, 
but actively subject to contest almost everywhere. 1/ 

With an increasing number of voters torn loose from their previous 
political moorings, the way is probably open to the development of a party 
system in which the major parties remain closely balanced and party overturn 
is relatively frequent in White House and Congress--a system in which the 
Schattschneider prediction would be carried out. 


But there are some problems 


that will have to be surmounted if this is to occur. The future of the party 


System could be predicted with greater assurance if the future cleavage lines 


between the parties were somewhat more visible than they are at present. 


l/ In his Howard University lectures, Samuel Lubell reported that the 
alliance between Negro voters and liberal Democrats is dead in most parts 
of the South, because each group has become an embarrassment to the other. 
On the other hand, the urban, middle-class new Republicans of the South 
can enter into coalition political efforts with Negro voters with little 
embarrassment to either side; and this is becoming important in southern 
urban politics. "The Exposed Democratic Flank," delivered February 27, 1957, 


mimeo., 10 pp.; “The Second Civil War," delivered March 1, 1957, mimeo., 9 pp. 
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he Problem of Changing Economic Issues 

; The present cleavage lines between the national parties were largely 
| established in the presidential elections of 1932 and 1936, although the 
election of 1928 began the process of realignment and it was continued in 
the elections coming after 1936. Despite the growing influence of foreign 
policy issues, the basic alignment between the parties along economic, occu- 
pational, and social class lines seemed to persist in the presidential 


elections of 1940, 1944, and 1948. In the larger and more industrial states, 


it also seemed to be increasingly apparent in gubernatorial and congressional 

elections, as it still is. 
The Eisenhower victories of 1952 and 1956, however, involved mich 

crossing of previous party lines. Meanwhile, the Republican party has 

controlled the national administration for four years. The relationship of 

both parties to the problems of the economic system and of the welfare state 

has quite evidently undergone a shift in the minds of the anata. a 
For the short run, at least, the Republican party seems to have 


demonstrated that it can operate the national economic system without 


bringing on a depression or severe levels of unemployment. The Republican 


party also seems disposed to accept the welfare measures of the past. It is s 


no longer necessarily to be regarded as the enemy of the welfare state. This 


has reassured many occupational and income groups that might otherwise main- 


tain a heavy preference for the Democratic party; and meanwhile that party, 
out of office, is losing much of its reputation as a force for liberalism. 


These various factors, along with rising levels of prosperity and 


the possibility that acute poverty may disappear almost completely, have 
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raised basic questions Sceneinting the future of the party alignment. Can the 
parties continue to divide on economic issues if there are no economic issues 
on which to divide? Can the parties divide the rich from the poor when every- 
one is rich? If the parties cease to divide along economic lines, on what 
basis will it be possible to construct a rational party system? What will 
be the basis for cohesion within the parties and for competition between them? 

These questions will undoubtedly seem as silly to some people as they 
seem profound to others. They have only become possible because of the techno- 


logical revolution of our times. The United States has been undergoing an 


upheaval of prosperity that staggers the imagination when projected into the 


future at current rates of growth in wealth and income. The whole face of the 
country has changed so rapidly in the last ten years that few have assimilated 
the facts on where we “ae already, much less on where we seem to be going. 

It should be emphasized, therefore, that the questions just posed are 
in fact being asked in many quarters and in all seriousness. There is more 
than enough basis for asking them to demand that they be taken seriously. 

Nevertheless, it would seem that while some of the economic issues of 
the past may be disappearing, they will undoubtedly be replaced by new eco- 
nomic issues of the future. In fact, we seem to be heading in the direction 


of the sharpest kind of competition between the public and private sectors 


of the economy for the resources of the consumer, the investor, and the 


taxpayer. 


The current high rates of population growth are basic in all consid- 
eration of the future. Between 1940 and 1955, the population increased by 
about 33 million, from about 132 million to about 165 million. For the 


twenty years from 1955 to 1975, the expected increase is estimated variously 
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from around 40 to around 65 million, bringing the total to somewhere between 
205 and 230 million by 1975. 1/ Most of this increase is expected to occur 
in the metropolitan areas of the present and the future, which will increase 
their share of the total national population from about 60 per cent to . 
nearly 70 per cent. 

Nothing is more clear than the necessity for a vast and probably more 
than sienna increase in the facilities and services that are provided 
by government and financed by taxation. Along the way, the problems of traffic 
congestion, overcrowded schools, and general. inadequacy of all public facili- 
ties will undoubtedly become worse. The kind of access to light, air, water, 
space, and the open country that Americans have taken for granted for gener- 
ations has already disappeared in large areas, probably never to return. All 
of this, moreover, occurs in a world in which there is no special reason to 
anticipate marked long-term reductions in the military budget. In the new 
society where poverty and hunger have been abolished, we are likely nonetheless, 
as Robert Dahl has pointed out, to find ourselves living in "a sweet-sour 
mixture of Utopia and plain hell.” 2/ Anyone who lives in the area between 
northern Virginia and Boston, or in one of the ‘abhi Similar examples of 


megalopolis, will know exactly what Professor Dahl means. 


1/ Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, : 
Series P-~25, No. 123, "Revised Projections of the Population of the United 
States, by Age and Sex: 1960-75"; Edward C. Banfield, "The Politics of ; 
Metropolitan Area Organization,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. I | 
(May 1957), BP. eto Table 1 at p. 79; “Where Will U. S. Put 60 Million More 
People?" U, S. News and World Report (Aug. 9, 1957), pp. 46-54. 

2/ Robert A. Dahl, "The Role of Government in Individual and Social Welfare," 

December 30, 1956, mimeo., 66 pp. at p. 55. 
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With this prospect before us, it does not seem likely that the general 
political issue of high taxes versus adequate governmental services will become 
less important in the future. This is the issue that has had a more persistent 
influence in organizing the political life of advanced countries than any other, 
and it is probably responsible for the following finding by one group of experts 
on voting behavior: | | 
The most impressive single fact is that in virtually every economically developed 
country the lower-income groups vote mainly for parties of the left, while the 
higher-income groups vote mainly for parties of the right. J]/ 

Even with a further substantial lifting in income levels, it seems 
certain that there will continue to be a large sector of the population that 
needs public services well beyond anything it is able to pay for. This group 
will probably become more articulate and more demanding as it becomes less 
poverty-stricken, better educated, and more settled in the communities to which 
it is migrating. Conversely, the income groups that can pay high taxes and 
support public services more ample than they need directly are also eile. 
rapidly. They will undoubtedly continue to be a powerful political force. 

In between, there are the middle income groups, particularly the less 
prosperous urban and suburban families with several young children and a 
mortgaged house. This group is caught squarely between the cross pressures: 
they live in the midst of a series of growing irritations over the inade- 


quacies of the public services; the private economy urges them to buy more 


1/ Seymour M. Lipset, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Allen H. Barton, and Juan Linz, 
"The Psychology of Voting: An Analysis of Political Behavior," in Gardner 
Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology (1954), Vol. II, pp. 112h-75, 
at p. 1136. 
The factors that lead to variance from the norm on either a temporary : 
or long-term basis are also treated in this summary of the literature, which ; 
is admirably comprehensive, authoritative, and concise. 
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of everything than they can afford; they are reluctant to face any increase 
in federal, state, or local taxes. 

‘The national Republican and Democratic parties seem to be struggling 
with this entire complex of issues in the greatest confusion. This in turn 
is partly a reflection of their difficulties as they struggle with the same 
issues in the states and localities, with suburban Republicans demanding 
more public services and big city Democrats often resisting attempts to 
extract public services from the central cities at less than cost for the 
benefit of suburbia. 

At least another decade or two seems likely to be required before 
the impact of these issues on the party system will become even reasonably 
clear. In the end, they may stimulate and reinforce a further clarification 
of the party realignment along lines of economic interest and social class. 
It does not seem possible that this can involve a long-term reversal of 
the historic roles of the Democratic and Republican parties in the country 
at large. At the moment, however, reversals of role may be occurring in 
some states and localities. 

If the party alignment that has prevailed in northern, industrial 
states for the last thirty years is to be reaffirmed, and those states are 
to continue on an effective two-party basis, it would seem necessary for 


the Democratic party to become much more active and effective in the 


growing one-party suburban areas than it has been so far. 
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The Problem of Out-Party Disintegration 


From 1932 to 1952, Republicans had frequent occasion to wonder whether their 
party would not disintegrate completely and go the way of the Federalists and the 
Whigs, Since 1952, Democrats have had even stranger feelings. The party seems to 
be winning many state, local, and congressional contests, but its performance in 
the presidential election of 1952 was poor and in 1956 even worse. As the 
Democrats look forward to 1960, they have more than sufficient reason to feel alarm 
over factional cleavage and a disorganized leadership situation. 

Many political scientists have commented on a kind of downward spiral that 
can develop within an American political party when it is long out of vower. 

Julius Turner, looking mainly at tne Republican experience, argued that 

There is a tendency for party leaders te "put principle above politics" and to 
insist upon their own economic or social dogmas regardless of the popularity of 
Such dogmas with the electorate, This tendency increases as the party's popularity 
decreases, because a decline in the party's membership reflects the withdrawal of -~ 
dissident leaders who had previously moderated the policies formed by the ruling 
group, This trend, unless interrupted, would lead to the suicide of the minority 
party. 1/ 

This point of view is repeated by Ivan Hinderaker in his recent book, where he 
discusses the "self-destructive tendencies in the minority major party." 2/ 

Both Turner and Hinderaker seem to argue that if majority rule is allowed 
to operate within a party while it is out of power, the intra-party majority is 
more likely than not to use its authority to drive out divergent elements. The 


party may then narrow its appeal until it vanishes, unless it is rescued by some 


fortuitous turn of events or by an infiitration of insurgents from the other party. 


Julius Turner, "Responsible Parties: A Dissent the Floor, " American 


. Political Science Review, XLV (March 1951), pp. pergee 


Party Politics (1956) , op. 631-36. 
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Weak minority parties have been rescued by splits ina dominant pati at take as 
often as by any efforts of their own, they imply. . 

The theory that an opposition party would rather commit ‘ienkia teal try to 
win is not a theory that is easily defensible. Yet it does seem to have some basis 
in American experience. In a constitutional system involving the separation of 
powers, the executive wing of a state or national party can lose all hold on 
public office while the legislative wing of the same party continues in office. In 
the national party system, when either of the parties has lost the White House, 
there is no effective means of selecting a new executive leadership within that 
party until the next national party convention. 

: Meanwhile, the presidential and congressional wings of the party-are likely 

to develop opposing sivetesies fer victory in the next election. In some cases, 
it could be supposed that either strategy might win if given the opportunity, but 
that neither strategy can win as long as it is canceled by the other. This was much 
the situation in the Republican aca Wiccin 1936 to 1952, when it finally won in 
spite of the internal division over how to try to win. It seems likely to be 
increasingly the situation in the Democratic party as it prepares for 1960. 

The present confusion of leadership in the Democratic party is merely the 
first stage in the kind of out=-party disintegration that is possible, A second 
and more serious stage is reached in a national party when it can no longer recruit 
able candidates for governor and for cther offices in previously contested states. 
The Democratic party was in serious trouble cf this kind between 1900 and 1908 and 
the Republican party between 1932 and 1938. In state party systems, the disinte- 
gration of an out-party has often gone much farther, until there is a general 


failure to put up candidates for most of ths offices that might be contested. 
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With the rebuilding of the two-party system in many states where it had 
virtually disappeared, both national parties seem to be protected against the more 
severe forms of out-party disintegration. Both are well represented in the 
gubernatorial offices of contested states and in both houses of Congress. In 
looking forward to 1960, however, it needs to be remembered that the problem of 
out-party disintegration at the national level begins with the problem of 
presidential nominations. It is affected, moreover, by the total patter of the 
two presidential nominations, not merely by the nomination of the party currently 
out of power or of the party that proves to be on the losing end in the election. 

A solid Republican — in the next presidential election, with 
congressional majorities in both houses as well as a new Republican President, 
could do much to push the Democratic party down the downward spiral. The 
Republican party might then be able to consolidate a genuine coalition majority 
on the basis of a new party alignment, one giving it a more secure future on it 
has had since the 1920's. 

A less solid — victory in the next presidential election, with 
congressional majorities weak or lacking in one house or both, would continue 
the present period of indecision between the parties. Nevertheless, with a 
Republican President who was more clearly a partisan, the alignment between the 
parties might become somewhat more definite than it is at present, with greater 
coordination between the presidential and congressional wings of the Republican 
party, if not also the Democratic. 

If the Democratic party chooses a compromise type of nominee for the 


next presidential contest, one who seeks to retain all of the factions of the. 
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Roosevelt coalition within the party, and if the party is able to win with that 


kind of a nomination, the relationship between the parties would also presumably 


continue much as it has been in recent years. The Republican party would revert to 


its previous position in the opposition, and would probably look mainly to 


divisions within the Democratic party as it attempted to organize for presidential 


victory in the future. Under such circumstances the tendencies toward disinte- 


gration in the Republican party might again become important. 

Conversely, if the Democratic party nominates a northern liberal:'as its 
candidate, and if it is able to win with him, the national party system would be 
pushed very rapidly toward the kind of a party realignment that has already 


occurred in Michigan and Pennsylvania. The long-term prospects of the Republican 


party in the South would be improved, and that party would probably find that its 
organizing problems as a national opposition party had been considerably simplified. 
It would be able to absorb many groups that have maintained a technical allegiance 
to the national Democratic party for reasons only partly related to the national 
aims of the party. The Democratic party would probabiy lose some millions of 
long-term adherents, but would become more homogeneous and internally cohesive. 
It would not necessarily lose its ability to mobilize a majority of the national 
electorate with some frequency over the long-term future. 

All of these speculations involve so many uncertainties that their 
predictive value may well be questioned. Mainly, however, they seem to suggest, 
when ilies together, that the national party system may be reaching a point where 


some kind of a choice will have to be made. The system may move on rapidly in 


1960 to the further clarification of the party alignment that has emerged since 


1928. Or, alternatively, the decision may be postponed or even reversed. The 
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next pair of presidential nominations seems likely to be of critical importance in 
that connection; and so will be the contest for the future allegiance of the 


remaining one-party areas, most notably in the South. 


The Problem of the Remaining One-Party Areas 


Despite the break-up of the solid North and the inroads of the Republican 
party in the solid South, there a still large areas of the country where a 
one-party system prevails in state and congressional politics. Members of 
Congress from these areas hold important positions in the leadership of both 
parties under the seniority system. They probably contribute more than any other 
Single factor to the confusion in the popular image of the national parties. They 
pose a continuing threat of a possible return to some more extreme form of 
sectional politics. 

In the elections of 1956, there were three congressional districts where 
the Democratic party entered no candidate. In all other districts, it ran a 
candidate and polled at least 25 per cent of the vote. There were 69 districts 
where the Republican party had no candidate, including ) in California where the 
Democratic incumbent had won the Republican nomination as well as that of his own 
party. In an additional 18 districts throughout the country, the Republican 
candidates polled less than 25 per cent of the vote. 

The Democratic party entered a candidate in the most recent gubernatorial 
election in every state, and in each case polled at least 25 per cent of the 
vote. The Republican party failed to enter a candidate in four states, and 


polled less than 25 per cent of the vote in three others. In 11 states, the 


Republican party has failed to win a gubernatorial election since 1876. 
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Neither party has ever been effective as a national organization in 
carrying on organizing activity in the states and areas where it is weak. Where 
the downward spiral has been arrested and the minority party has again managed to 
become strong, this achievement has seemed to be due initially to the pulling 
power of national candidates and national politics, as expressed through the mass 
media and other general means of communication. After the initial impulse, 
however, there may then come a ferment in a one-party area that is also directed 


at the problems of state and local politics. A locally-rooted minority party 


finds strength to organize and to grow on the basis of its own ideological and 
power-seeking impulses. 

This kind of process seems to be taking hold of the situation in such 
states as Maine and Vermont, Kansas and Oregon, after already disposing of the 
problem of one-partyism in such states as Michigan and Minnesota. It is also 
responsible for such limited gains as the Republican party has recently 
achieved in the South in congressional and state politics. The Republican 
percentage of the congressional vote in the districts in the South where there 
was a contest was almost exactly the same in 1956 as it was in 1952, around 39.5 
per cent, but the number of districts with a contest rose from 48 to 60. The 
total Republican vote in the South for members of the House of Representatives 


rose from 1,872,000 to 2,371,000. Ten Republicans from southern states now sit 


in the House of Representatives. But these are puny gains compared with the 


size of the problem. 


There are many signs that the Republican party has not fully utilized 
its latent opportunities in the South. Eisenhower carried 22 southern 


congressional districts in 1952 and 19 in 1956 in which no Republican wattage”: wey 
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was even seeking election to the House of Representatives. Yet despite the ‘ 
Scarcity of congressional candidates for whom they could vote, the number of 
southern Eisenhower voters who voted the straight Republican ticket seems to have 
doubled between 1952 and 1956, rising from one-sixth to one-third of the Eisenhower 
vote in the South. 1/ 
In 1952, some Republican congressional candidates were withdrawn in the 

South as part of a trade for Dixiecrat support of the Eisenhower candidacy. 2/ 

In 1954 and 1956, Republican organizing efforts in the South were undoubtedly 
moderated in many areas by a desire to maintain alliances with conservative 

Democrats in Congress who seemed certain of re-election in any event. 

The civil rights struggle that has occurred in the ew" Congress, 

however, has been widely heralded as producing a permanent rupture in the 

coalition between conservative Republicans and conservative Democrats in Congress. 

It is significant that on this issue, the principal national Republican leaders-- 
President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, and Minority Leaders Knowland and 
Martin--have all been going firmly in the same direction. They seem to have 
decided that in the short run, at least, it is more important to win in the North 
than the South; and that in the long run, the Negro vote might be worth something 
to the Republican party even in the South. 

The Republican party's ere on the civil rights issue will almost 


certainly have a depressing effect upon its organizing efforts so far as a 


1/ Angus Campbell and Warren E. Miller, "The Motivational Basis of Straight 


and Split Ticket Voting," American Political Science Review, LI (June 1957), 
pp. 293-312, Table I at p. 295. 


2/ Most notably in Louisiana. 


Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. 


Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952, Vol. III, pp. 276-77. 
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1/ Angus Campbell and Warren E. Miller, "The Motivational Basis of Straight 
and Split Ticket Voting," American Political Science Review, LI (June 1957), 
pp. 293-312, Table I at p. 295. | 

2/ Most notably in Louisiana. Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. 


Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952, Vol. III, pp. 276-77. 
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considerable portion of the southern ~whote electorate is concerned. But the 


decision to break with southern Dixiecrat leadership may also release the southern 
organizing efforts of the Republican party from many inhibiting influences. The 
Republican party of Virginia is currently organizing with great energy for the 


forthcoming state elections in November, in a state where the segregation issue 


has been as acute as in any. The results will deserve the closest study for any 


clues they give to the future of the Republican party in the south. 


The civil rights struggle may produce an intensified sectionalism in the 


‘elections of 1958 and 1960. If the Republican party again finds a basis for 
winning national elections by winning substantially in the North and the West 
while losing every one of the former states of the Confederacy, the consequences 


for the party system would seem likely to be retrogressive at least in the short 


run. If, however, the longer term result were some permanent settlement of civil 


rights issues in national politics, a renewed sectional alignment might not be 
very long-lived and the ultimate results might be beneficial. 
Substantial sentiment for a two-party system could probably be developed 


in the South whenever the civil rights issues can be removed from the arena of 


national politics. For some years, the Gallup Poll asked southern voters whether 


they thought the South would be better off with two political parties of about 


equal strength. The responses, in percentages, were as follows: 1/ 


Year 


Yes No 


No 
opinion 


35 19 
19h 28 23 
1950 55 25 20 
1951 Ke) 26 3h 


1939 


1/ From releases supplied by American Institute of Public Opinion. 
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The lack of upward trend in the favorable responses, and the sharp drop-off in 
1951, may suggest that the closer the southern voter gets to the actuality of a 
two-party systen, the less certain he is that he wants a Republican party that 
might win. But it does seem to have become clear that if there is to be a second 
party in the South, it will be the — party. That party will probably 
soon be able to maintain at least a strong minority position in the electorate of 


almost every southern state. 


Goals for the Party System as a Force for Realignment 


The problems of changing economic issues, of out-party disintegration, 
and of the remaining one-party states are not the only problems that raise 
questions about the future of the party system. Other problems include the 
inherent tendencies toward conservatism in the party organizations of both 
parties, the pressures toward conservatism that result from present patterns 
of fund-raising for party work, and the frequent divergence between realignment 
in the party electorates and the types of candidates that come forward within 
the parties to give it effect--this latter hiatus resulting in no small part from 


the conservatism of the party organizations and the nature of the available means 


for financing candidacies. 
For all of these reasons, the future of the alignment between the 


parties is more than sufficiently obscure, both for the location and direction of : 


the cleavage lines and for the extent to which the parties will be able to 
divide the national electorate more or less equally between them. It seems 


certain that the alignment between the parties will not be the same in every 


state, and especially not for the purposes of state politics. This will undoubtedly 
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continue to produce instances of strain between state and national party 


alignments. Such instances may be conspicuous for years to come in a number of the 

southern states if they proceed with the rebuilding of local two-party systems. 
With so complex a composite of forces, it will be something of a 

miracle if 2 party system can be achieved in which both parties are vigorous, 

cohesive, and strong in the opposition as well as when in power. 


But it does not 
seem desirable or even possible that the present knife-edge balance between the 


national parties should continue indefinitely. What will replace it? 


Will one party or the other succeed in building a new ooalstten that 
will enable it to hold the White House for 12, 16, or 20 years again, with 
adequate concurrent majorities in Congress during most of the period? Will the 
parties alternate in the White House somewhat more frequently than they did 
between 1896 and 1952, but with congressional majorities again coordinated with 
presidential victories? Or will the impossible actually occur, with the situation 
continuing more or less as it has been since 196? This would mean that 
Whichever party held the White House, the ieceuttion party would be in the 
majority in Congress at least haif of the time, with a continuing prospect of un- 
coordinated party overturns in Congress and White House. 


These questions seem at least partly open to deliberate choice on the 


part of the American people. They are not directly subject to scientific 


prediction, because all of the questions involve ranges of political behavior in 


which there is ample room for variation. At the same time, the range of opportunity 


for choice is not unlimited, nor even necessarily very wide. Powerful forces are 


influencing the political behavior of all concerned. 
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Party leaders of both parties are entitled to believe that the materials 
are available for a coalition development that would give their party a con= 
tinuing majority and the other party a continuing minority. There is no reason 
why the party leaders of both parties should net continue to work for such a 
party realignment in each case. Such efforts are for the most part offsetting 
and may even help to maintain the sapehisdn wiblsioes of the system, as long as 
the leaders of both patties refrain from tactics that are intended to 
exterminate the other party rather than merely to defeat it. 

For other opinion leaders and for the American people generally, who 
undoubtedly value highly the goals of a competitive two-party system, it needs 
to be remembered that goals are not self-executing. The party system is in its 
present condition of relative health, both nationally and in many states, at 
least in part because of the growing number of persons who have concluded that 
the health of the American party system is a matter of prime importance for the 
future of America and of the world. 

There is a need for a marked increase in the number of individuals who 
recognize the importance of goals for the party system and who are prepared to 
do something about them. This does not mean, however, that anyone should be 
urged tc vote against his own party preferences merely in order to restore 
balance in the party system--although there is some evidence that many voters 
have dene exactly that in recent years. Rather, there would seem to be two main 
roads that can lead in the direction of progress. 

First of all, there are the changes in election laws, party regulations, 


and customary practices that affect the future evolution of the system. Changes 
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of this kind are always under discussion and frequently occur. They often have 


potentialities for far-reaching consequences. More often than not, changes in 


the election laws are manipulated for the purpose of making an already dominant 


party still more dominant. Such changes need to be opposed with the greatest 


vigilance and alternative changes should be pressed where feasible. At present, 
we seem to be entering a period in which the statutory basis for party finance 


may be substantially revised. This offers important opportunities both for good 


and for ill. In another field of action, customary practices effecting the 


respective roles of the various party leaders seem to be undergoing change. The 
evolution of out-party leadership roles would seem to be a matter of the most 


critical importance if a more responsible type of opposition party is to be 
developed in state and national party systems. 


Second, and on the whole perhaps even more important, is the need for a 
greater recognition of the opportunities for public service that exist in the 


minority parties in the states and localities where one of the major parties is 


dominant. These situations are full of variety, but their common characteristic 


is a need for a clear focus of opposition political interests on a basis that is 


vigorous, honest, and outspoken. In almost every city, county, or state where 


one party has been long in power, there is enough dry rot, misfeasance, and 


disregard for the common good to justify almost anyone in joining the other party 


as a vehicle of protest. 


It has been assumed much too often that in the one-party areas, it is 


necessary to join the dominant party in order to be politically effective. This 
may have been true thirty or forty years ago, but it does not seem to be true any 


longer. The situation has changed to the point where many of the greatest 
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political opportunities of the future are probably available at present in 
minority parties that are still greatly outnumbered. 

In the Republican areas of the northern and western states, including 
the suburban areas, potential Democrats no longer should feel compelled to join 
the Republican party in order to exercise influence, run for office, or even 
eventually to get elected. The converse can also be said about the one-party 
Democratic areas in the big cities of the north. In any event, it should always 
be remembered that it is when victory seems most remote that the minority party 
offices and candidacies are most open to infiltration and seizure. A protest- 
minded leadership can find great advantage in national party prestige and 
affiliation in dealing with local affairs, whether or not it is actually able to 
Win local public office. 

In the southern states, the situation is extremely complicated, but there 
are plenty of reasons why this year’s crop of ambitious law school graduates 
might well turn their thoughts to the Republican party. if By the time they 
are ready, twenty years from now, the Republican party will probably be electing 
governors, lieutenant governors, and attorneys general with some frequency in 
several of the southern states. Meanwhile, they can enjoy the advantages of 
virtuous association with their Republican neighbors in the suburban areas of the 


South and their Republican friends in corporate law practice in the North. 


1/ It will be recalled that V. 0. Key, Jre, once commented as follows on 
the one-party situation in the Soutn: "When law school seniors who contemplate 
the possibility of soon running for the legislature begin to give deliberation 
to their choice of party affiliation, then a competitive party politics will 
have arrived in the South." V. O. Key, Jr., "The Erosion of Sectionalism," 


Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol. 31, Spring 1955, pp. 161-79 at 172. 
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The national party alignment will not prosper as long as both parties ; 


have their large areas of one-party dominance, In such areas, the dominant 


party attempts to serve all interests, but most of all to serve those interests 


that seem to congregate around party organizations that are long-established 


and well-entrenched. <A genuinely competitive relationship between two strong 


parties in every state might involve some strange alliances within each party 
for a time, but the pressures of competition at the national level under any 


such state of affairs would seem likely to sort out the dissident elements of 


each national party rather rapidly. The party alignments in every state might 


then tend increasingly to become parallel if not identical. 
If the goal of an effective two-party system could be achieved in every 

state, the problem of the national party alignment would probably disappear as 

a@ separate problem in goal attainment for the national party system. 


It might 
not seem very important for very long even if it remained. 
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FOR PRESIDENT AND FOR MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
IN PERCENTAGES OF NATIONAL AGGREGATES, 
‘PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION YEARS, 1896-1956 


Appendix Table 1 


DIVISION BY PARTIES OF THE MAJOR PARTY POPULAR VOTE, 


Presidential Vote 


Democratic Republican Amount cf 


Spread 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1908 
1912 
1916 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1940 
1948 
1952 
1956 


47.9 
46.8 
40.0 
45.5 
64.3 
36.1 
34.8 
41,2 
59.1 
62.2 
54.6 
93-0 
92.3 
4,7 


42.2 


52.1 
53.2 
60.0 
54.5 
35.7 
48.3 
63.9 


65.2 


58.8 
40.9 
37.8 
45.4 
47.0 
47.7 
29-3 
57.8 


4,2 
6.4 
20.0 
28.6 
3.4 
27.8 
30.4 
17.6 
18.2 
9.2 
6.0 
4,6 
10.6 


15.6 


Congressional Vote 


Democratic Republican Amount of 


45.7 
47.2 
43.4 
48.0 
56.9 
49.4 
37-7 
42.1 
42,8 
56.9 
58.5 
53-0 
51.7 
53-2 
49.9 
51.2 


54.3 
52.8 
56.6 
52.0 
43.1 
50.6 
62.3 
21-9 
57.2 
43.1 
41.5 
47.0 
48.3 
46.8 
50.1 
48.8 


Spread 
8.6 


5.6 
13.2 
4.0 
13.8 
1.2 
2.6 
15.8 
14.4 
13.8 
17.0 
6.0 
3.4 
6.4 
0.2 
2.4 


. Sources: Presidential vote percentages through 1952 are from Statistical Abstract, 
1954; for 1956, from Report on the 1956 Elections, Republican National Committee. 
Congressional vote percentages for 1896-1916 were derived from tables in Cortez A. M,. 
- Ewing, Congressional Elections. 1896-1944; for 1920 through 1952, from Statistical 


Abstract, 1954; for 1956 from Report on the 1956 Elections, Republican National Committee. 
All percentages are based on the totals of the major party vote; third party votes 


are disregarded. 
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' Appendix Table 2 


NUMBERS OF STATES BY PARTY ALIGNMENT, 1896-1927 AND 1928-1956, 
IN ELECTIONS FOR PRESIDENT, SENATE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND GOVERNOR 


First Period (1896-1927) Second Period (1928-1956) 
Presi- Senate House a/ Gover- Presi- Senate House c/ Gover- 
ent nor _b/ dent nor 
One-Party 
Republican 19 19 19 aS 2 11 9 4 
Two-Party Leaning 
Republican 7 je) 11 8 12 8 13 10 
Two-Party 
Uncertain 8 4 a 5 8 4 6 13 
Two-Party Leaning | 
Democratic 3 4 4 7 20 9 8 8 
One-Party 
48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 


a/ Data based on 55th, 61st, 62nd, 66th, 67th, and 70th Congresses. 
b/ Data based on period 1901-1927. 
c/ Data based on 71st, 73rd, 76th, 80th through 85th Congresses. 


Note: States were classified in the one-party category when the party concerned was 
victorious in 8 per cent or more of the elections occurring during the period. They 
were cliassified as one-party leaning Republican or Democratic, as the case may be, 
when the party concerned was victorious in 60 to 79.9 per cent of the elections. They 
were classified as uncertain when neither party won more than 60 per cent of the time. 
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Appendix Table 3 


STATES BY PARTY ALIGNMENT, WEIGHTED BY STATE PERCENTAGES OF 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE VOTE, 1896-1927 AND 1928-1956, IN ELECTIONS 
FOR PRESIDENT, SENATE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND GOVERNOR 


First Period (1896-1927) Second Period (1928-1956) 
Presi- Senate House a/ Gover- Presi- Senate House ¢/ Gover- 


dent nor bf _dent nor 
-Qne-Party 
Republican 50.0 39.4 RT 35-1 1.5 17.9 10.3 7-5 
Two-Party Leaning 
Republican 10.7 23.6 31.6 10.5 23.1 22.6 32.3 18.4 


Two-Party 
Uncertain 10.3 3.9 3.2 16.4 23.4 6.5 21.0 - 33.0 


Two-Party Leaning 
Democratic 4.9 8.4 10.2 12.3 40.2 23.6 14.0 
One-Party 


Democratic 24.1 24.7 22.3 11.8 29.4 24.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0. 100.0 


a/ Data based on 55th, Gist, 62nd, 66th, 67th, and 70th Congresses. 
b/ Data based on neriod 1901-1927. 


c/ Data based on 71st, 73rd, 76th, 80th through 85th Congresses. 


Note: The classification of the states by categories is the same as in Table 2. 

A somewhat similar tabulation of state alignments in presidential voting was pub- 
lished in an article by Paul T. David in the Antioch Review, September 1956. Com- 
parable figures in the present tabulation are somewhat different because of the use 


of a different method of computation to facilitate comparisons between the several 
different types of elections. 
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Appendix Table 4 


TEN LARGEST STATES BY PARTY ALIGNMENT, 1896-1927 AND 1928-1956, 
IN ELECTIONS FOR PRESIDENT, SENATE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND GOVERNOR 


irst Period (1896-1927) Second Period (1988-1956). 
Presi- Senate House Gover- Presi- Senate House Gover- 

dent _nor _ dent nor 

New York Cs 2 3 3 \ 3 3 

fornts 1 1 2 1 2 3 1 

Pennsylvania 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 

Illinois 1 1 2 1 i mM 3 3 

Ohio 2 2 2 4 3 2 2 b 

Texas 5 5 5 5 4 5 y) 

Michigan 1 $ 1 1 2 1 2 $ 

New 2 2 3 3 1 2 

Massachusetts 1 1 1 1 4 3 2 3 

North Carolina 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 y) 
Key: 


1 - One-Party Republican 
Two-Party Leaning Republican 
Two-Party Uncertain 
Two-Party Leaning Democratic 
One-Party Democratic 
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Appendix Table 5 


PARTY DIVISION IN GOVERNORS‘ CONFERENCE, SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
BY PERCENTAGES IN.PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURAL YEARS, aia! 
(Based on two-party totals) 


Governors Senate House of Representatives 
Demo- Repub- Amount of Demo- Repub- Amount of Demo- Repub- Amount of 

cratic Jlican.  _Spread cratic Jlican Spread cratic Jlican Spread 

1897 | 42.0 58.0 16.0 35.6 64.4 28.8 
1901 43.8 6.3 . 12.5 36.0 64.0 28.0 43.4 56.6 13.2 
1905 Key 55.6 11.2 36.7 63.3 26.6 35.2 64.8 29.6 
1909 47.8 52.2 34.4 65.6 31.2 44.0 56.0 12.0 
1913 62.5 37.5 25.0 53.7 46.3 7.4 69.6 30.4 39.2 
1917 55.3 4h 7 7.6 55.8 4h 2 11.6 | 50.7 49.3 | 1.4 
1921 29.2 70.8 41.6 38.5 61.5 ~ 23.0 30.2 69.8 39.6 
1925 50.0 50.0 41.1 558.9 17.8 42.6 57.4 14.8 

1929 37-5 62.5 25.0 41.1 58.9 17.8 38.5 61.5 | 23.0. 
1933 82.6 17.4 65.2 63.2 36.8 26.4 72.6 27.4 45.2 
1937 84.4 15.6 68.8 82.6 17.4 65.2 2.8 2.2 57.6 
1941 58.3 ¥i.7 16.6 70.2 29.8 ho.4 62.3 37.7 24.6 
1945 52.1 47.9 4.2 59.6 howd 19.2 56.0 4h. 12.0 
19k49 G25 37.5 25.0 56.3 43.7 12.6 60.6 39.4 21.2 
1953 39.6 60.4 20.8 49.5 50.5 1.0 48.7 $1.3 2.6 
1957 60.4 39.6 20.8 51.0 49.0 2.0 53.8 46.2 7.6 

Note: 


governors in office for the year in question. 


Percentages for governors based on total number of Democratic and Republican 


1901 are incomplete. 
Senate and House percentages based on major-party composition of each house for the 


Source for 1897-1945 is Historical Sta- 
tistics of the United States 1789-1945; for 1949-1957, Congressional Directories for 


Congresses meeting in the year in question. 


1949, 1953, and 1957. 


Data for 1897 not available; data for 
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Appendix Table 6 


EXAMPLES OF DIVISION OF MAJOR OFFICE BETWEEN 


THE PARTIES 


1909 
Senate and Governors 


States with split senatorial 
delegation 6 


States with solid delegation, 
governor of opposite party 5 


Total number of states in which 
each party held at least one 
of the three offices 11 


House of Representatives 
and Governors 


Number of representatives from 
states in which minority party 
held 25 per cent or more of 
the seats (including evenly 
split delegations) 121 


Total number of representatives 
from states with governor of 
opposite party 90 


1929 


12 a/ 


15 a/ 


93 


76 


19h9 


12 


18 


236 


130 


1957 


13 


22 


165 


a/ Including Minnesota: one Farmer-Labor senator; other senator and 


governor both Republicans. 
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e, he added, "Of sourae, 
santly, I think, he 


avent." His tone 
ethings of the contrs- 


dictica; but he knew the contradiction rae checs, 2 nad beén 
using & sonatitutional argumert, and it had trapped him. 

Commenting on the effact of oversces military aerviscs on th 
Nagrotg bid Por legal South Carelinian Jamce Neorida 
Dabos aayvg? 

arguaent ran, if we ere fighting. to defend 

democracy, shovld we not have at neve? 

peintes owt that they were. dyin: cemosratic- 

@liy on foreign along aide whits coldievs, 

it was they defending 
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Those who sttack the Court today for abandoning the "asparate- 

but equal” formula ususlly argue that is is as valid now as in 

1896 because ths social structure to which it applies is easen- 
tially the same, and that sixty years of usage haa made it as me 

part or the Constitution as the Fourtoenth Amendment--if not 

mors They denounce the "sociological" charaster of the decis~ 
fon. "Sociologiste base their sonslusions on envyiromnent,” says 
one spokssman, "but they want te ignore ths historical causation 
and the law. Seciologistse don’t consider that the grest continuity 
of institutions is embodied in the lew."8 


The irony of the historicai argument, whish hes plagued svoery 
nistoricist from Hegel himself, and burke before him, to the Marx- 
fata afterwards, is that the future is supposed to bring no charges 
that cannot bes comprehended within a system--bde it a philosophy or 
a socisty~-founded on a past which wae full of change. Thus, ths 
traditionalist who intones, "History giveth--blessed ts the name 
of Hiatory,” can seldom bring himself to utter the rest of ths 
invocation... Two dstaila may be worth noting here. One is thas, 
according to press reports, the Reverend Martin King of Fontgeasery 
hae an enthusilaem for Hegel--scmsthing more fitted to Antithesia 
than to Thezis. The other is that former avzuvociatesa of John Kasper 
recell his saying that any man could go down in history if he ses 
hia mind to 1t. If this is the aim, of course, it doesn't matter 
what you do or which way history is going. 


The direction of history matters a great deal, however, in 
deciding whether a perticuler outcome is inevitabla. propdss 
to eketen briefly csrtain developments in ths South which I 
lisve are fundamental to the issus which the Court desided. Tne 
following statemants are Grawn from a number cf sourees, pertis= 
ularly from Southern writers, and from several years experience: 
in the border Scvth., The apvearent decmatiam should ast be azcribed 
to any deiusiscn of authority, but to brevity which prevents more 
than this introductory qualificaticn. 


on, like th 


G 

ed not justify directly.9 Even 
tie dire prophecisa of what will happen when the barriers ars ree 
moved usually come out only under streys. Tre ehisf defense haa 
neen that yegregetion is part of the Southern way; that way 43 
good, therefore, nothing which is a part of 1t needa any further 
apology. When consciense nas required a pesitive note about banee 
Tita to Hegroes themselves, this has been struc 
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on the mutual loyalty and responsibility which Sdeally existed 
between master and servant. The plantation has ratood as a symbol 
for the whole pattern. A social and cultural unit, as well ae 

an econonic one, it waa not just a big farm; it was a Way. 1% 
survived the end of slavery, and when the South vegan to industri-~ 
alice at the turn of the pentney> the first nille and fastorics 
were operated in wiat approached the same patterns 20 The owner 
and the workeraz were local peopls, familiar to each othsr, bound 
together by aomething the cash nexus. Paternalism fared 
badly in the competitive race, however, especially in hard tines. 
The owners oither widened thoir span of attention and adopted new 
methods, or they gave way to owners wno did. Complex financing 
end corporate operation overtook the communits-contored enterprise, 
including many of the older plantations themselves. 


As this happened, fear began to growv that auch induitry as the 
South had, inatead of making her strong and independent, waa ace 
tually ineresasing her bondase to the North--erpecially te North- 
east. During the 1920's, this fear was given voice by a icosely= 
connected group of writers who came to be known as the Southern 
Agrarians. Attacking the wmiformity and tne Ge-personallzati on 
of human relationships which they «an as inevitable in tie indus- 
trial pattern, they urged the South to reject industrialization 
in order te preserve not oniy ita own integrity, but somthing of 
the Jeffersonian ideal to which the rest of the nation might raily. 
Their loyalty was not to the plantation, primarily, but so that 
other ségment and symbol of the Old South, Southern Soeman, 

Ss much cid they delieve in the political and gultural vigntnese 
of a sosisty bined on email, independent producers that, to ree 
create it, some of them advocated goverment agtion in the form of 
& sort of land redistribution program. They flac proposed to rsge 
make the federal system on the prinsiple of veg. ine Luding 
equal representation of rogiong on thea Su ipreme Court.4 


The Agrarian v wae rejected by the greater number of Scuth- 
leaders, who wor2 convinced that the Soush neeced more, not 
less, industry.12 most-diatinguished advocates Left the South 
to teach English in Northern univers ities (with. on 
the paat tense), and to produce acne of the netion’ 
poetry, novels, and Literary criticism. Soma of +) 
have modified their vie have bdowee An diser vis 
to events, and a fw, cherishing the pose of fide =ppr to 


causes, which for them aig a doudie significance, lend x 
of their praestice and talent to the White Citizeus, 


2 
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The important thing to ncte hereia thet, except in confusing 
what they were predicting wita the end cf the worid, sha Agrarisns 
‘were fair prophets - All the while inet Scutmern leajers awere al~ 


iegiance tm the old ways, they were welcoring in the instruse 


ents 
of ehenge.l> tIndvetry has come, if 9t411 coming, te she South. 
And if the sorporate peracnelity fa note ncte3 fer ita affection, 
neither 13 1% inclined to discriminate excapt in terms of marginal 
reyenua.lS As setweoen a skilled Negro works: and a Llese ski lied 
white werker, a% the game wazes, Lia nrefevence te clear. Between 
a white buyer end 2 Negro buyer with erval money to svend ita in- 
Gifferenss if clasr Moreover, a8 the corperation replaces the 
plantation ite derivatives, gueh cemfort and security a3 
the Negro derived from thet ani a0 dows the strength 


ef the white Scutherner’s argumynta baged on it. 


Aa for the Scuthern “eowan, in Tenneseea forty-six persent of 
persena engeged in ageiculture now naye some 
in otuer Southern states, the trend i158 in the 2ame directica. Th 
Getectiment of this group from the lend inereates their acsusl and 
potentisi competition with Negross, with 9 eo:responding inervasa 
in racial tensicn. Tho impertanss cf this gsheuld not be overiccred. 
Teéditieonally, the poor whiteg living on marginal Lanj erocund tue 
plantationa were treated with @ certain eouselity by the plsniation 
owners. Deepite an equaliy traditicnal for then snong 
the Necrces attached to the big house, often encouraged by the 
privese cpinicns of the maetere, the peer white wes gecure in & 
caete dietinction that ne econcmic failure could take from Qin. 

Hie self-esteem was bolatered by the existence ef a caste into 
which he e2uld never sink, and oy a of identi tying himself 
with the more oresperous memoers of bis own cassie. Tails 

mark is threatened today and, in the econemic aud stra- 
ta, 41% is clung to desperateiy and calla forth desverate acta. 


Signs of concezaion or inesticon avenge their tradis ional 

re ere resented by this groun with a bitterness that sharpens 
genge of economics difference "You gend your sriidren to pri- 
schcole, tnyway3; you live in pretected we stand 
loge moet, and you are daaert Ling us.” Out of thig double frus- 
~retion undirected acta of violence fron which Southern isa- 
dera ars forced to disasgociete themaelves. I belleve, {s 
vhe most significant of all tne breaks diecernitie in the 
Scuthn. The responsible leadership is to psaceful means 
of regietance, far e& 1% is sommitted at ail. This bteiia dew 
mekoshifts, whieh can only e@chieve agelay- -howaver anc 
oratory, which is besoming wore then ever a revered art form rather 
than en effective ingsrument. White groups whs gre not geilefiad 
with thia King of resistances can find plenty of sSlogena 
in the files of the Flan end the repexrteire ef the fami ilar dume- 


Fogue, but they ere apt to iowk insresaingly for from ideee, 
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groups, perhapa even leaders, from outsids the Seutho 


the decision, is that tne membars of the Court in 1954, 
predecesrors, concluded that segregation waa an evil to 
end set themseivea to dd so. Thia may be trus, but, as 
ation, it ignores something that divides iawyers as the 
eogregzetions; the insus of the role of tho Court.16 To 


muat be dons and demosreay educated.” The partisans of 


wy tOlleague Wallees Mandelson has put its 


fuss into one another et their 


fvaction and the dspth of hie convistions, It is 
ter of and tendensy, not of 


Ths sinpliest explanation, handy alike to friends end Poses of 
wmisks their 
absclished 


One hag 
oly to read segregationist literature curreitly circulating in 
the South to note thet ths cand frequently stops playing "Dixie" 

and strikes up something very like the “Horst Wessel Songo"l3 


This pursuit of trends in the South haa ied ma past tne event, 
but if the trends are even approximately as shown hers,15 clearly 
an event was 4n the making on the national political acens. Lat 
us return, then, to 1954 and to the judges wno gave that event its 
form. Thers wera signa of change benzath the unenanging tcuthern 
pronouncements, yet safaty as well as precedent still lay with a 
continuation, at leart in form, of the dectrine of “separate bu 
equal.” Why did the Court hold otherwise at this particular tire? 
A pleger by player account will have to wait until ali ths memoirs 
are in, all tne definitive biographies written. With Justise oyrnes 
etiii on the Court, reststanse would have had a bitter dissent to 
noist a ita banner. Might this in itself have caused other mem=- 
bars to hesitate? Deapits the languacse of the Sreatt and Mele« 


23 


casee,l7 how much did a change in chief justices huve to do wirn 
the unanimity so sorely needed in the final vejection of Pisessey 
¥o Ferguson? Questions of thie sort cannot be ensowered hers 


an @xplame 
of 


Hr. Decley's 
dictwn that the Supreme Court follows "tho sLlicticn returns," the 
judicial activists say, "True enough, and so it shculid, wniess tis 
majority happen to be temporarily misguided, in which case fustice 


judisial 


restraint, on the other hand, insist that tha Court must keep fafsth 
with demosracy oy upholding ths laws which democracy has medeo 
"Ths law as it’s written," they say, with Victor Hugo's Javert, 
"Good, bai, or indiffsrent, the law to the letter." Actually, aa 


While thees two views are distinst at their sores, thoy 


their peripheries... Eventually, 
the ardent aativist gives way to a ruise, juat ag his 
counterpart on oscasion ignores the rule for something 


dsemed trenscenduntal, What is irportent ie the tils 
of a juége's mind, his conveption of she naturs cf his 


& mate 


i 
©, 
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Why did wen of such different “fudict=i ¢11%" join in this 
unanimous decision? Here was a fundamental political problem 
Givyiding the nation, presented to the Court in legal dress, ag 
is ths Americar cuetom. In auch casea, Profeasor Swisher warna 
in hia parallel of ths Drsd Scott and brown decisions, “the jud= 
will acta at ita perii if 1t intervenes unnes 
impoas a sudgenant of higter law in suppor of one political fas- 
ticn and to aid in ¢ghe Gsisat of another."29 In any veaponsible 

Getision, however, peril haa to bs weighed aceinset ty. The 
necessity to act on some conception of higher jaw when the written 
law apesks clearly one thing: the neceaesity presentsd by an 
interpretive precedent overwhelmed by time is another. 


From ita beginning, the interpretation "separate tut eaual® 
was Queationable in terma of ths airple languege and thes intent 
of the constitutional provision it implemented.22 What waa net 
qQueationabie was ths size of the political problem if the languaze 
of the law were not accomodated to a eocisl condition. The acsomo- 
dation wae mide, allensing but not removing ecntradictions that 
remained to trouble any court which choae to lock at 1% in the 
light of intention and result, rether than simply as ea pressdent. 
Over tnd yearn, eventa worked tec trrors enc more freqvuentiy 
the question of the basis equality of "separate but equal.” For 
examp3s, the justices of denying Negroes adinigeion to institutions 
ef highsr learning ig the aame in ths abstract whether one or cons 
hundred apply, but ae more Negroes overcame the sconoemis and «osiel 
obstacles which their preparation for such institutions, they 
focused attention on the color bar which kept them ont. Tne Cours 
could not avoid considering the equality of facilities in 
stances where etatiatisa on slaas-rocm space, teacher~pupil 
and the expenditure por pupil wers not conclusivs, even ; 
had been ths same. The conelusions which the Court reached a 
the inherent insquality of separate edusation «t th profes. ion: 
level coulc be ented with regard to the lower gradza only oy 2: 
avert ing of eyes None of the judges wae willing to take thie way 


méy be aaked, Gid the Court fac2 up to the prineipis 
which has peraisatently refuxed to do in other 
ases, for exarmpis, thore lavoivine of federat. 
empLoyses. ax strong ar gunents 
heaping violates "dus process” as cle 
violatea “equal pretection,” in which 


of tae ; “insvitab Lity' of dex 


isicn on cCoth sudjests would 
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be the seme. This brings us to the undeniabis influsase of publie 
opinion on eLose devisiona in sengitive arses. Publie reastion to 
an overruling of the govermment security orograr would not onir 

be intenss, it would be distributed over ths entire nation, So 
tne Court sticks to the technicalities which the lawyera in secure 
ity cases advance on bshalf of their clients, aithough they pliead 
for a decision on principle. Inthe segregation tases, ths concern 
for individual plaintiffs was evidently wc the detsrminetion 
to force a cecisicn cn principles waa even greater. The Court took 
no doubt a long, apprehensivs look sereas the Potomac, and gave a 
G@efinitive decision. 


Thiz is not to imply that the dsliberation was a mers counsii 
of strategy, estimating the resistance index of alternative dssis=- 
fons. I believe that esch of thse nino judges fowmd it impossible 
in conscienes to hold asgregation compatible with the sonszaption 
of equal protection of the iaws. Thsy were thereby forced to place 
what they knew vould be a great etrain on the prestige of the Cowt 
ana the machinery of law enforcement. At the same time, had the 
risk seemed groater, had the threat (so often raised) of violisenes 
end bicodshed bianketing the entire South ssemed more eertain, 
surely acme, if not a majority, of the juégez would have found this 
reasone nough to choorse presence over principio, falling beck on 
ang the counsels of: judisial restraint, hs magnitude 

f the inconsistency of "separate but squall." diacoumted by the 
of prelonged defisenes, weished in favor of s prenouns 
ment that that doctrine no longer had any place in the pudliics 
schools, Evente have not yet proved this calculation wrong.82 


"but," say some critics, "“suppesing a changes were inths 
ing, it should haves coms through thse pslihical, not the judicisi, 
oraneh.” For what, then, ehould the Court nave waited? For a 
joint of Congrsas calling its ebtention to the basis 
tnequality of separation? Sursly this would neve been straining 
fudicial straint and pushing political vos doth beyond 
reasonable Limit3. Whatever may be argued to the tontrary hag de 
ita proper function, the fact is that the ep yen in the United 
Statea dsee ve in wnat Walter vasehot eslleé the 
capacity. And if over there wore justification > the exercise 
oF such ity,* it is the matter of uncer 
tha law, whore uo many persone admit privately the inevitability 
even the rightness-<- a which they ¢ould never. pube 


lically, let vota for en the flcora of Congres Yery 

likely the relatively moderatsa tone of Southern Saaaea an the 

resent Clvil Rights debate, probably the occurrence of any debate 
whatzoaver at this point, ie tre result of ths Cours’s Via 
cf a pr neiple which. “Mose irs know they senne? indef init vy 
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This paper began with the relationship between the law, the 
judges, and the society of which they are @ part. The law says, 
Yequel protection." In 1896, the judges 2aid that law permitted 
forced segregation; in 1954, they said it does not. With due rese 
pect to Chief Justice Werren's tribute to our sollenaguee in ths 
other setences,°4 what the intervening years have broyght 
is not so much 2 deapser psychological insisht inte the effects 
of separation, out rather social chenges in ths direction of greater 
equality which have made the fact of legal separation more gelling 
and leas defensible. These changes, as notec by the Court with 
respect to education,25 are what made the rejestion of Plesev va. 
Ferguson inevitable.26 A difference in persennel onthe Court 
eould oniy have rendered that inevitabilit: Later rather than soonsr. 
What the Court did was to throw its weight with thse trend of events 
“inatead of waiting longer to be forcea by them. The majerity of 
Americans have received this as a just decision and, in apite of 
diffieulties ahead, the odds are that it will prove to have been 
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13 "Whenever we made an economic change, we made at the same tims 
a lot of speeches, political and otherwise, swearing sternal alleg- 
fance to the #sered pattern of life in the South...-Anyone with 
just a Llittls thought must realizes that if in a democracy you 
change a highly feudal agrarian order into # modern industriai 
order you changes the entire life of the peopliv, race reiations 
includsd..../P/erhaps they were sold on the evonemie senefits of 
industrialization and did not really eare about the pattern of 
life they praised, or perhaps<--rore likaly--they simply could not 
think. For they had agreed not to think eabdous the Negro probdiem}; 
therefore, they could not think at Debba, op. site, po 36. 


14 "It is of special importance to downtown to main= 
sain Gecent pare relations and aveid violence. I? our transpor- 
sation syatem goes to pot, you haven't got & sown.” Mayor Harts- 
field of Atlanta, as quoted in Douglas Catar, *Atianta: Smar% 
Politics and Good Race Relations," The Revorter, July 11, 1957, 
p. 18, Thia article brings out the importanes of ths economic 
factor, and aiso ths growing urbvanerural eplit, on ths race isaue 
in the Southe 


15 While the jury was deliberating in the Clinton trial, Xesper 

told a listening group, "It may tuke ten ysere, but we'll bead 

this thing." He then spesified what he meant: “Integration, 
foreign aid, the United Nations, federal aid to education--all 

part of the sare thing." His anti-Semitism is well known, of course, 
ang it is not an isolated example among extreme segrezgationistsa. 
Kasper haa been rejected, following his failure and certain rav~ 
elations about his background, but hia excursion Tenresace 

nay foreshadow develormentsa elasvhere in the South. 


L& Other important factors include the effect of intezration in 

the armsd forces; the firmer stand againat eegregstion being taken 
by religious organizations and leaders; the more liberale--at least 
inéifferent--atcitude ameng white young people as compared to 

thelr eiders; and perhaps most important of ali, tne inereasing 
resourcefulnsse of Negroes insupporting their own cause. Ses C. 
Vann Woodward, “The ‘New Reconstruction’ in the South,” Cecmentary, 


1°53, ppo 307-8, 


$59 U.S. 629 (1950) and Felaurin v. Oklehoma 
o 837 {1950}, 
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of the political conditione under which the Taney court did inter- 
yvene, see Mendelson, "Dred Scott’e 38 Minnes- 


ote Law Review 16 (1953). 


21 See tha discussion by Roberts J. Harris, "Ths Conatitution, Fdu- 
eation, and Segiegation,” 29 Temple Law Review 409 (1656). 


22 In 1954, just after the Court'a cecision, the Gallup Poll 
foud §4% approval over the nation, with 41% disapproving and 3% 
undeciged. Inthe Scuth, the percentagea were 24 approving, 
disapproving, 6 undecided. oy sarily i957, the corresponding 
figures for the nation wers 65, 535i, 63; for ths South, 27, 67, S. 


22 "Ag ehocked as many of us find ourselves 2t the shange, there 

48 deep within roeset of us, so ceev in some as to be almost une 
yscognizsabie, a faint feeling of gatiefaction that things have 

come cut as ther more that others mon should we be judged 


raolealy by our acticna,. When we do an unjust thing, ne observer 
knows how wueh cf our nature is opposed to the astion and is given 


the lie by it." Dabbe, Sito, Po 
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26 It may well bs,ae Professor Harris maintains (op. cit... 
431-2), that, wills the desision was a great one, the opinion waa 
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_n approving ths “separate but equai™ formula would heve placed 
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THE PRESID ENT'S WATER RESOURCES POLICY COMMISS! ON 


The President's Water Resources Policy Commission was the first 
in point of time of the four study groups under discussion in this 


session. It was established early in 1950 and completed its work 
before the end of that yea. 


The Water Res urces Policy Commission provides a particularly 
interesting illustration of the use of the ad hoc study commis#ion in 
the development of natural resources policy. It was appointed only 
after long and careful consideration of the purposes which it was to 
serve. The Committee was composed of members who conscientiously 
carried out their assignment, and the final report and recommendations 
of the Commission were the subject of exceptionally thorough considera— 
tion and evaluation within the executive branch of the Government. 


I shall not attempt to comment on the substantive merits of the 
recommendations of the Commission; for we are concerned today with the 
general subject of the use of ad hoc commissions in policy formulation 
and with their strengths and limitations. My comments are therefore 
directed toward (1) the origins of the President's Water Res urces Policy 
Commission and the purposes for which it was created, (2) the organiza 
tion and methods of operation of the Commission, (3) the manner in vhich 
its findings were presented (4) the procedures followed in reviewing 
and evaluating the report, (s) the actions taken to implement the Com- 


mission's recommendations, and (6) a general evaluation of the effect 
of the Commission's work. 


Origins and Purposes. 


As the Federal Government came successively to concern itself with 
the development of water resources for navigation, irrigation, flood 
control, power, and other uses, the problems of reconciling policy dif- 
ferences and developing standards for Federal participation in resource 
development became increasingly acute. The National Resources Planning 
Board, until its abolition in 1943, exercised a measure in leadership in 
natural resources policy matters and in the promotion of Goverrment-—wide 
coordination of resource development programs. After the demise of the 
NRPB, the President charged the Bureau of the Budget, by means of Execu- 
tive Order 938), with (1) the task of revieving agency reports proposing 
public works projects, (2) advising the agencies as to the relationship 
of proposed public works to the program of the President, and (3) pro- 
moting coordination and orderly planning in public works matters. 


J 


The Bureau soon found that it was handicapped in carrying out its 
responsibilities under Executive Order 938 by serious inadequacies in 
Federal policies and standards with respect to water resources develop- 
ment. This was particularly true in such areas as project evaluation, 
the determination of water use priorities, the sharing of costs, and the 
conditions under which reimbursement of Federal outlays would be expected 
of beneficiaries. Consequently, by 1919, the Bureau of the Budget had 
come to the conclusion that a comprehensive review of water resources 
policy was in order. During that year the Bureau devoted considerable 
effort to preliminary planning for such a study and to outlining its 
scope and content. ifr. ArthurMaass -assisted the Bureau of the Budget in 
developing the prospectus for the study, and by August 199 relatively 
specific proposals had been put on paper. 


Bureau staff also gave consideration to ways of conducting the policy 
review. Among the alternatives discussed were a joint Bureau of the 
Budget - Council of Economic Advisers task force, an interagency Committee 
on which the Federal resources agencies would be represented and an ad hoc 
Presidential study commission with members drawn from private life. The 
decision was made in favor of an ad hoc commission, and on January 3, 1950, 
the President issued Executive Order 10095 creating the President's Water 
Resources Policy Commission. 


The Executive Order succinctly set forth the assignment of the 
Commission as follows: 


"The President's Water Resources Policy Commission shall 
study, and make recommendations to the President with 

respect to, Federal responsibility for and participation 

in the development, utilization, and conservation of water 
resources, including related land uses and other public 
purposes to the extent that they are directly concerned 

with water resources. The Commission shall give considera- 
tion in particular to (a) the extent and character of Federal 
Governnent participation in major water resources programs, 
(b) an appraisal of the priority of water resources programs 
from the standpoint of economic and social need, (c) criteria 
and standards for evaluating the feasibility of water resources 
projects, and (d) desirable legislation or changes in existing 
legislation relating to the development, utilization, and 
conservation of water resources." 
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The Commission's charter thus covered virtually the entire field 
of water resources policy, but one closely related problem area, that 
of government organization to execute-the policies, was excluded from 
the Commission's assignment. This limitation on the scope of the study 
appeared not in the executive order, but in the President's letter of 
January 3, 1950, to the Chairman of the Commission. Its purpose was to 
minimize duplication of the work done by the First Hoover Commission, 
which a few months before had recommended sweeping changes in water 
resources organization. 


Organization and Operation of the Commission. 


Executive Order 10095 provided that the Commission should consist 
of a chairman and six other members, all named by the President. 
Morris L. Cooke, an engineer from Penns}lvania, was designated chairman, 
thus giving to the group its nickname, the "Cooke Commisd on." Arrange- 
ments were made to finance the costs of the study out of an allotment 
from the President's eywergency fund. The Commission was attached organi- 
zationally to the Executive Office of the President. Its final report was 
to be submitted to the President not later than December 1, 1950. 


In spite of the prompt appointment of the commissioners, it required 
several weeks to get the study under full steam. One of the first steps 
was the designation of Mr. Leland Olds, a member of the Commission, as 
the study Director. A small staff eventually numbering between 15 and 20 
persons, was then recruited to work under the Director. 


For the first few months, the full Commission met rather infrequently. 
As staff work progressed, the Commission held more and longer sessions. 
On several occasions, the Commission met daily for stretches of up to two 
weeks, In the course of these sessions, the issues were thoroughly debated, 
with all mmbers of the Commission contributing to the development of 
recommendations and conclusions, Staff who worked with the Commissi on 
observed that each commissioner attempted to set aside his biases and as 
a result meetings were marked by a high degree of reasonableness on the 
part of participants. Formal votes were rare, with the members usually 
reaching their conclusions by consensus. Conscientious attendance of 
meetings, something not always found in study groups, was another feature 
of the Commission's work. 


Energetic measures were taken to obtain relevant views and data 
bearing on the study. Federal agencies cooperated in calling problems 
to the attention of the Commission and in supplying data. Letters of 
inquiry were sent by the Commission to the Governors of the States and 
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to many other officials and groups requesting ideas and suggestions. 
Members of the Commission also conducted hearings in several parts 
of the country. 


As a result of the hard work of the commissioners and their staff, 
the final report was ready for transmittal to the President on December 11, 
1950, only a few days after the deadline fixed in the Executive Order. 
The Commission's affairs were then liquidated and it officially went out 
of existence in March 1951. 


Presentation of Findings. 


The report of the Commission was presented in three volumes; the first 
being the general report entitled "A Water Policy for the American People," 
the second a discussion of "Ten: Rivers in America's Future," and the 
third a compilation of water resources law. The l5—-page general report 
(volume 1) contained the findings and recommendations of the Commission. 
The report constituted a voluminous and comprehensive attempt to set forth 
and to substantiate a national water resources policy. In spite of the 
President's letter, certain of the administrative arrangements required 
to. execute that policy were also set forth in the report. 


The 19 chapters of the general report included discussions of 
regional development, national objectives of water resources development, 
the achievement of unified water resources planning, the evaluation of 
projects, reimbursement of project costs, the formulation of a resource 
investment program, the provision of basic information, the utilization 
of surface and ground water, the mangement of watersheds, flood control, 
land reclamation, domestic and industrial water supply, pollution control, 
the development of inland and intra-coastal waterways, the generation of 
hydroelectric power, the realization of reclamation benefits, the pro~ 
tection of fish and wildlife, and the conduct of conservation education. 
For the convenience of users of the report, the maja@ recommendations and 
policy findings were summarized in the first 18 pages. 


The Vater Resources Policy Commission also prepared and submitted to 
the President for his opnsideration a draft bill to implement recommenda— 
tions requiring legislation. This draft was not made a part of the formal 
reports of the Commission and was never transmitted to the Congress. 


Evaluation of the Commission's Recommendations. 


The comprehensiveness of the report and the large number of major 
recomendations which it contained immediately posed the problem of evalua- 
tion and implementation. The President referred the report to the Bureau 
of the Budget for review and for recommendations as to next steps in 
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carrying out such of its proposals as might be found to be feasible. A 
considerable delay ensued before a s¥stematic review was gotten under way; 
in fact, it was not until June 1951, that an Interagency Water Resources 
Policy Review Committee was established under the chairmanship of Edward 
Ackerman of the Bureau of the Budget to examine and evaluate the report. 
Once under way, this review became one of the most intensive ever con- 
ducted in connection with the report of an ad hoc study commission. The 
Interagency Committee contained representatives from the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Department of the Interior, the Department of the Army, 
Department of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, the Federal Security 
Agency, the Federal Power Commission, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. The Committee created six subcom 
mittees, each chaired by a Bureau of the Budget representative and con- 
sisting of members from the affected departments and agencies. The titles 
of the subcommittees reveal the portion of the report of the Water Resources 
Policy Commission with which each was. .concernede These titles were as 
follows: 


1. Planning and Planning Procedures. 
Justification and Evaluation. 
3- Land Development. 
Navigation Policy. 
5. Land Management ~ Upstream and Downstream. 
6- Power Policy, Water Supply, Water Pollution, Recreation, 
Fish and Wildlife. 


From July 1951 until the end of December, the subcommittees held 
weekly sessions, with the principal committee meeting to consider the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittees. The end product of this operation was 
a series of memoranda to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget setting 
forth the conclusions of the Interagency Committee. 


Throughout the review of the report by the Interagency Committee and 
its subcommittees, the representatives of the affected Federal agencies 
made important contributions to the work. However, it was agreed from 
the outset that the views presented by the agency representatives were 
not to be construed as the official positions of the departments and agen- 
cies from which they camee Consequently, the memoranda to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget did not represent a fully coordinated position 
on the part of the executive branch. 


Implementation. 


Because many of the major policy and administrative recommendations 
of the Commission required legislation for their implementation, the 
Bureau of the Budget attempted, with the aid of the findings of the Water 
Resources Policy Review Committee, to draft a bill for transmittal to the 
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Congress. However, in spite of a lot of hard staff work, agreement could 
not be reached on the content of an administration bill. The interagency 
review operation had done much to promote better understanding among the 
participants and had led to the resalution of many disagreements. Hewever, 
deep seated differences in agency viewpoints persisted and could not be 
overcome in time to get a bill before the Congress. 


After the adjournment of the 82nd Congress in July 1952, attention 
was directed toward implementing recommendations of the Commission which 
did not require additional legislation. On December 31, the Bureau of 
the Budget issued Budget Circular A-l7 relating to certain guides and 
standards for Federal projects for the conservation, develepment, and use 
of water and related land resources. This Circular described the informa 
tion to be included in evaluation reports of proposed projects and set 
forth the criteria to be followed by the Executive Office of the President 
in their review. It prescribed the manner in which estimates of benefits 
and costs were to be presented; the purposes for which costs could be 
allocated and the criteria for their allocation; the length of repayment 
periods for Federal investment; the basis for the determination of in- 
terest rates on Federal investment; and the standards to be applied for 
flood control, reclamation and other aspects of water resource development. 


The Congress convened in January 1953 with the inauguration of the 
first Republican President in 20 years but a few days away. Both Houses 
of Congress had Republican majorities. Under these circumstances, no 
attenpt was made to transmit a comprehensive legislative proposal on water 
resources policy. However, on January 19th, in one of his last acts in 
office, President Truman sent to the Congress a message on the development 
of water and related land resources. That message formally transmitted 
the report of the Water Resources Policy Commission and endorsed it as a 
document of great value. The message recommended legislation to improve 
water remurces organization along the lines recommended by the Commis- 
sion and to clarify the policies and practices under vhich water resources 
projects were selected. 


As might have been expected, the incoming administration preferred to 
have a new look at the problems of water resources policy. Consequently, 
no action was teken on the President's message of January 19, or on the 
report of the Water Resources Policy Commission. However, there remained 
in effect Bureau of the Budget Circular A~l\7 as a tangible product of the 
labors of the Pater Resources Policy Commission. 


Appraisal of the Commission and its Work. 


In most respects the President's Water Resources Policy Commission 
Was a model ad hoc study group. Careful planning and thought preceded 
its establishment. It was created to meet genuine ard pressing problems. 
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The Commissioners were conscientious md diligent in carrying out their 
assignment. They were supported by an able staff and a high measure of 
cooperation from the executive agencies. The report, while long, was 
attractively presented and the summary at the beginning of the first 
volume succinctly set forth the major proposals and the conclusions of 
the Commission. Subsequent to the presentation of the report to the 
President, the executive branch thoroughly and conscientiously evaluated 
the report and undertook in good faith to implement many of the Commis— 
sion's recommendations. 


The question thus arises as to why the apparent impact of the work 
of this Commission was so limited. The answers to this query are several. 
The first handicap suffered by the Water Rem urces Policy Commission was 
the peculiar compexity of the interests involved in the field of water 
resourcese It is not particularly difficult within the Government to 
reach generalized agreements as to the desirability of careful planning, 
sound riyer basin organization, accurate evaluation of cost and benefits, 
etc. However, when an attempt is made, either through administrative 
action or by law, to establish concrete standards and procedures, the 
advocates of projects, programs or agencies which might be adversely 
affected are extraordinarily vigorous and successful in opposing changes 
in the status quo. In other words, the Commission faced a very difficult 
job and it is entirely possible that water resources policy will never be 
revised in a comprehensive, across-the-board fashion. The Commission was 
also initially handicapped by the President's request that it confine it-— 
self to policy and avoid the closely inter-related organizational problems. 
In practice this proved impossible and the Commission made a number of 
recommendations dealing with organization. 


Most damaging to the success of the study was the slowness in moving 
from the original idea to suitable legislative proposals. An entire year 
was permitted to elapse after the inauguration of President Truman for his 
second term before the Commission was established. The Commission per- 
formed its work on schedule and in as short a period of time as could have 
been expected; but subsequent consideration by the executive branch required 
all of 1951 and most of 1952. The result of this methodical but ponderous 
executive branch operation was to permit a Presidential election to inter- 
vene between the appointment of the Commission and the earliest date on 
which draft legislation could be sutmitted to the Congress. This delay cul- 
minated in a change in administration involving a shift in control of the 
executive branch and the Congress from one national party to the othes — 

a development which invariably reduces the impact of the findings of com 
missions appointed by the previous administration. Inasmuch as natural 
resources policy was an important campaign issue in 1952, it could not be 
expected that the new administration would do other than reappraise the 
entire situation through instruments of its own choosing. This it under- 
took to do through the appointment din 195) of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy. 
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In taking note of the absence of legislative implementation of the 
report of the President's Water Resources Policy Commission, we should 
avoid quick assumptions that the study was futile and that its sole monu- 
ment is a Bureau of the Budget Circular. A report as comprehensive ard 
as well presented as "A Water Policy for the American People," especially 
when it is thoroughly reviewed and debated within and without the Govern- 
ment, often produces subtle effects on attitudes and practices. Many 
present-day administrators, members of Congress, educators, and others 
interested in the development of the Nation's resources are familiar with 
recommendations of the Commission. Many persgqns now working in and out 
of the Government came to understand better the views of other agencies 
and the full implications of various policy problems by virtue of their 
service with the Commission or the Interagency Water Resources Review 
Committee. In some areas, such as planning and organizing for multi- 
purpose river basin development, the influence of the Commission has been 
remarkable and lasting. The Commission's report is often referred to in 
present-day discussions of water resources problems, and a striking resem- 
blance will be found between certain of the recommendations of the Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy and those of the Water 
Resources Policy Commission. In fact, the work of the Commission and of 
the Interagency Review Committee was frequently utilized by staff assist— 
ing the recent Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy. 
Although more than six years have passed since the completion of the 
Commission's work, its impact on the water res‘surces policies of the 
United States has by no means run its course. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages in the Use 
of Ad Hoc Commissions for Policy Formulation 


The use of ad hoc commissions and committees as an aid in the | 

- development of public policies has become commonplace in recent decades, 
and some of these groups have achieved considerable national prominence. 
However, there are so many kinds of boards, commissions, and committees 
now being used for public purposes, that it will help keep our dis- 

- cassion within reasonable bounds to pause long enough to define the 
"nature of the beast." Once we have decided what an ad hoc policy 
commission is, it will be possible to consider the advantages and dis- 
advantages associated with their use within a tolerably coherent frame- 
‘work. 


The sitinbihaast characteristics of ad hoc policy celsius. as they 
are treated in the paper, are the following: 


1. They are miti-member in composition. This may seem to be stating 
the obvious, but it is important to keep in mind that ad hoc commissions 
consist of three or more members, all of whom share equally the responsi- 
bility for findings and recommendations. ~— 


2. They are temporary. To be considered an ad hoc commission, a 
_ group must have been given a more or less definite time within which to 
complete its work and depart from the scene, Continuing advisory com- 
‘mittees, of which there are many, are not considered ad hoc commissions. 


3- They have a policy formulation responsibility limited to a 
particular issue or group of related policy questions. Groups established 
to investigate wrongdoing, to find responsibility for a disaster, or to 
make detailed studies of internal management are outside the range of our 
topic. 


lh. They mst have official status. The ad hoc commissions with 
which we are concerned are created by governmental action. In the Federal 
Government, such action can be by the President alone, by the Congress, or 
by joint action. Private committees established by private efforts are 
excluded, 


S. They are purely sdvineey and have no power to implement their 
findings or recommendations. Ad hoc commissions do not have administrative 
authority or any kind, other than the powers conferred to assist them in 
gathering information. 


6. They are composed in whole or in part of persons drawn from 
private life. Congressional select committees and interagency commttees 
consisting solely of executive officials are, therefore, not considered ad 
hoc commissions. The Cabinet committees which have received so mch atten- 
tion in recent years are interagency committees and do not fall within the 
scope of this paper. 
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The following discussion will also be limited, possibly axviucentiy. 
in a number of other respects. First, we shall focus our attention on 
the use of ad hoc commissions by the National Government of the United 
States. It is realized that British Royal Commissions, Canadian commis- 
sions of inquiry, and other foreign counterparts of the American ad hoc 
commission play important roles in other governments. It is also acknowl- 
edged that the States and many cities make use of ad hoc commissions for 


‘policy purposes. 


| Second, within the National Government the paper deals only with 

ad hoc commissions established by the President or created by legislation. 
Department heads from time to time create commissions to consider policies 
or programs within their jurisdiction, Such groups usually receive com- 
paratively little public attention and tend to be concerned primarily with 
agency management, administrative problems, or the review of established 
programs, The Citizens Advisory Committee on the Food and Drug Adminis- 
‘tration (1955) and the Secretary of State's Public Committee on Personnel | 
(Wriston Committee) are examples of ad hoc commissions at the departmental 
level concerned with substantive or administrative policy. 


Third, primary attention will be focused on the use of ad hoc 
commissions during the Truman and Eisenhower administrations. Although 
references will be made to the use of commissions under earlier Presidents, 
our main concern is with the advantages and asd of the device 
under present day conditions. 


In spite of the frequency with which they have been wie: ad hoc 
commissions in the United States have received relatively little systematic 
treatment by political scientists and students of public administration. 

One of the few works in this area is Carl Marcy's pamphlet on Presidential 
Commissions, published in 195. More recently, in 1952, Fritz Morstein Marx 
prepared for use in the Bureau of the Budget a staff paper on "Temporary 
‘Presidential Advisory Commissions." Dr. Marx's paper has never been pub- — 
lished, but is available for reference by interested persons, In addition, 
several of the better known commissions have been treated in articles 
appearing in various periodicals. 


Ad hoc commissions for policy formulation, as opposed to commissions 
to study specific problems of maladministration, disaster, or wrongdoing, 
are largely a development of the current century. Theodore Roosevelt was 
the first President to employ the device extensively, and he promptly 
became involved in controversy with the Congress over their use. Presidents 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower have all relied on ad hoc com- 
missions as an important supplement to other techniques of policy develop- 
ment. No reliable compilation has ever been made of the total number of 
ad hoc commissions established since 1900, partly because of problems of 
. definition and partly because of the extreme informality and lack of public. 
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| notice Which has characterized Some past ad hoc Policy groups, 4 few : 
Statistics will, however, Sive some idea as to their infortance and 
Prevalence, 
: President Hoover is reported to 62 Commissions, 
boards ~ang Similar bodies during the administration ? 
most of which were Clearly aq hoe pol ©S as defined in this Paper, 
More than 100 Commissions are Said to have been established in the first 
two terms of Franklin Roosevelt's administration, 
: The Truman administration witnessed falling off in the number of 7 
ad hoc Policy Commissions » With Business Week estimating in 1953 that 
7 only 20 major commissions were established during his nearly eight years 
in office, However , the continued importance of the device under Truman 
is indicate by merely Citing some of the Commissions established While 
he was in offices for example, the first Commission on Organization a, ae 
the Executiy, Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) 9 the President's 
Materials Policy Commission 9 the President's Water Resources Policy Com. 
. mission, the President's Commission on Higher Education, the President's 
Advisory Commission on Universa] Training, the President's Committees on 
. Civil Rights » the President "s Air Policy Commission, and the Missouri — 
| Basin Survey Commission » 8nd the Commission on the Application of Federal 
Laws to Guam, 
During the Eisenhower administration ad hoc Policy Commissions have | 
. been createg at about the Same rate as in the Truman administration, 
The past four and One-half years have Witnessed the establishment of ll 
&Toups which Clearly have all the characteristics of an ad hoc Policy 
| Commission, Among these have been the second Commission on Organization | 
| of the Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) » the Com. 
Mission on Intergovernmenta} Relations (K stnbaum Commission) the Com. 
Mission on Foreign Commission), the Commission 
on Government ttee on Government Housing 
: Policies and P. Ssion on Veterans! Pensions 
(Bradley Commission) Committee on Civilian National 
Honors G 
Advantages of aq Hoc Commissions 
= Only a fey of the advantages “scribed to ad hoc commissions in this . 
= Paper are applicahls to all &Toups of this kind, Suffice it to say that : 
a those attributes of ad hoc commissions which are known to have facilitated 
as the development oF acceptance of public Policies are included in the list r 
of advantages, Some of these advantages are derived from characteristics : 
: Which can also detract from the usefulness of the device under some oo 


1. Capacity to focus ousis attention on a problem. Ad hoc policy 
commissions are more often established to focus public attention on a 
policy area or problem than for any other single purpose, Intragovernmental 
staff work, however competent, necessarily takes place with little or no 
public awareness of what is going on, and staff studies are rarely ee 
public. When an ad hoc commission is set up by law, Executive order, 
Presidential letter, the fact of establishment is usually widely na Po 
The work of the commission may involve public hearings and interim reports, 
and the final report is usually given substantial newspaper and other 
publicity. The existence of the commission, its public findings, and the 
discussion engendered thereby tend to increase public understanding of a 
‘policy problem and to improve the — of successful action to deal 
with it. 


2. Freedom from domination by the permanent agencies of the 
Government. A very important advantage, and one that is most marked when 
the members are drawn entirely from private life, is the ad hoc commission's 
independence of the preoccupations, jurisdictional aspirations and estab- 
lished dogma of the regular departments and agencies, 


Presidents and the Congress rely heavily on the departments and 
agencies for policy proposals and the facts to support them. This is only 
proper, for who can be expected to know more about reclamation problems 


than the staff of the Department of the Interior and where can more knowl- 
edge of agricultural needs be found than among the 85,000 officials and — 
technicians of the Department of Agriculture. Yet there are times when a 
new look is needed, either to restore public confidence or to escape 
traditional and possibly rigid departmental attitudes. The poor success 
of interagency committees when charged with policy formulation in contrast 
to the occasional good results from ad hoc commissions demonstrates that 
there are times when more is needed than the compromising out of agency 
differences, Interagency compromises can sometimes produce such timid and 
watered-down conclusions as tobe of little real help to the President or 
the Congress. 


3. Ability to represent diverse interests and points of view. 
The mltiple membership of ad hoc commissions makes it possible to broaden 
public support and confidence and to add to the range of competence repre- — 
sented through the careful selection of commissioners. This can, of course, 
be overdone with a consequent failure of the commission to reach agreement, 
But when the effort succeeds in producing a consensus on significant recom- 
mendations, the report is likely to command more respect than the findings 
of a single individual committed to a particular point of view. The Water 
Resources Policy Commission and the President's Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policy and Programs are but two instances in which the 
good will and sincerity of the commissioners resulted in a surprising 
_ amount of agreement in highly controversial areas of public policy. 
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h. Effectiveness in enlisting persons of national reputation and 
competence, Ad hoc commissions often make a major contribution by bring- 
ing into the service of the Government, for a short time and for a particular 
purpose, persons whose assistance could not otherwise be obtained. Many 
national leaders in business, labor, agriculture, conservation, and other 
important fields would not accept permanent Government posts or would not 
be suitable for roles as permanent advisers. They often can and will serve 
as one of a group having the prestige of a commission established by law 
or by Presidential action for a short period of part-time service. 


5. Ability to collect and publish important information. Ad hoc 
commissions aré often helpful in the resolution of policy problems through 
the collection, organization and presentation of important facts bearing 
on the issues. A group such as the President's Materials Policy Commission 
can pull together from many sources data of grave import to the Nation and | 
publish them in useable form, It has been said that some commissions have 
rendered their greatest service not through the quality of their recommen- 
dations but rather through the excellence of their fact gathering. Here, 
again, a word of caution is needed, Commissions are not normally able to 
do fundamental research or to collect mmch in the way of basic data. The 
regular departments and agencies are infinitely better equipped to do 
such work than a temporary ad hoc commission and its usually very limited 
staff. However, the Commission, if it approaches the problem resource- 
fully, is in a good position to take data from many agencies and private 
sources and to so ies and — the facts that they have maximum 
utility and impact. 


Value in forestalling action, The creation of an. 
ad hoc commission not only provides machinery for increasing public under- 
standing and presenting facts, but it also tends to forestall precipitate 
action pending the completion of the study. Because relatively firm dead- 
lines are set for the completion of the commission's work, advocates of a 
policy may be willing to relax their demands until the report of the com- 
mission is available. Of course, great caution is necessary in using 
commissions for such a purpose, for if it is felt that they are being 
employed to block action in an already well-understood policy area, then 
sharp criticism will follow and the commission's work will be carried on 
in an unpropitious atmosphere of disapproval and distrust. 


Te Effectiveness in increasing public pressure for governmental . 
action. An advantage of ad hoc commissions which is not infrequently a 
factor in their creation is their value in generating or intensifying public 
demands for a given course of action. This is particularly important in the 
case of commissions established by action of the President, who may hope 
that the prestige of its members and the facts publicized by the commission 
will make possible forward steps which would not otherwise succeed, It is 
congressional awareness of this role of ad hoc policy commissions which has 
occasionally led the legislative branch to show than 
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The above list of advantages is by no means exhaustive » but it does 
cover those which in recent years have attended the use of commissions 
and have led to their becoming a permanent feature of our machinery of 
government. It is also clear thatvwhatmay seem an advantage to those 
whose objectives are furthered by a commission's report may not be viewed 
as such by an agency head, a member of Congress, or an interest group 
opposed to what the commission proposes in the way of policy. 


Disadvantages in the use of Ad Hoc Commissions 


As with the ‘advantages » only a few disadvantages in the use of ad hoc 
commissions are of general applicability, for there are ways of minimizing 
or compensating for most of the more prevalent shortcomings of this device 
for policy formlation, The most frequently encountered disadvantages are 
the following: 


‘Multi-member ‘composition. All ad hoc by 
consist of several members, and while such composition has certain advan- 
tages already noted, it can entail significant disadvantages, First, it 
is often hard to.find.from three to twenty-five qualified commissioners 
and to induce them to serve, It may be difficult to arrange meetings, _ 
it may be hard to achieve a common understanding of objectives, the 
deliberations of the commission may be time consuming, and a special 
effort may be required to achieve sufficient agreement to give the ulti- 
mate report real weight. The larger the commission, the more serious 
these problems tend to become, They can best be minimized by holding the 
membership to the smallest number compatible with providing for the 
breadth of representation determined to be necessary, and by the proper 
use of the chairman and staff. Presidential commissions have had member- 
ships as small as three and have often had but five or seven members, 
At the other extreme, commissions with Congressional members or members 
appointed by legislative officials usually consist of from twelve to 
twenty-five members, In recent years, the trend has been toward larger 
commissions, and the problems of commission selection and operation have 
consequently become more difficult. 


Larger commissions may also result in one or more of the members 
taking his duties lightly. There have been cases in which some menbers 
have failed to attend a single meeting of a commission on which they 
accepted appointment. In other instances, members have attended the 
opening and closing sessions and have missed most or all of the meetings 
in which the hard work was done. The members of small commissions usually 
take their assignments most seriously and tend to assume greater personal 
responsibility for the quality of work performed. 


Of course, no commission can be expected to act with the speed, 
decisiveness, and unity of a single official. If these factors arse over- 
ruling, an ad hoc commission should not be used. 
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2. The members usually serve part-time. Bringing in commissioners 
from private life for part-time service entails the distinct advantages 
already described, but the intermittent character of their work also 
generates problems in accomplishing the assigned task. Attendance at 
meetings separated by days, weeks, or even months, makes it hard for 
some members to maintain a high pitch of interest or even to remember 
what has been accomplished. This part-time status of members also tends 
to prolong the duration of commissions, because meetings have to take 
into account the commitments of persons with responsible private posi- 
tions. The seriousness of this disadvantage can, fortunately, be sub- 
stantially reduced by a competent staff director, effective leadership 
from the chairman, and careful preparation for meetings. 


| 3 Difficulties encountered in organization. Ad hoc policy commissions 
usually experience frustrating obstacles in getting organized to do the work — 
assigned them. Such commissions are really temporary Government agencies, | 
usually functioning. under tight deadlines. Yet, the commission when appointed 
has no staff, and often knows little about how to get space, office services, 
and other essential help and facilities. Even when an established agency or 
the Executive Office of the President provides assistance, ad hoc commissions 
often waste mch of their allotted time just getting ready to do their work. 

An established agency. doesn't face this problem, for it is a going concern 

with staff and experience in Government operations. 


The temporary character of ad hoc commissions may also make it harder 
- to get competent staff help. Career professionals may not wish to take 
the risk of accepting a job which will last for but a few months or, at 
most, a couple of years. Staff loaned by other agencies may be divided 
in their loyalties, for they will. be reluctant to do anything which may 
impair their standing in their regular posts. 


Ie Obstacles to financing. Throughout the history of their use, ad 
hoc policy commissions have been plagued by problems of financing their _ 
essential costs of operation. Early commissions were particularly handicapped 
in this regard, and some went out of existence with their work uncompleted 
. Simply because the money ran out. President Taft's problems on financing the 
Commission on Efficiency and Economy and President Hoover's difficulty in 
atin appropriations for the Wickersham Commission are well known. 


ad Congress has enacted a nunber of laws which may make it difficult for 
the President to finance ad hoc commissions not specifically authorized by 
legislation. The first of these was a rider attached to the Sundry Civil 
Act of 1909 as a protest against President Theodore Roosevelt's frequent 
use of ad hoc commissions. That provision, which remains in effect today 
(31 U.S.C. 673), prohibits the use of public moneys for the compensation or 
expenses of any commission, council, board or any similar body, or the 
payment of expenses, or the detail of employees from other va reat unless 
the particular body is authorized by law. 


Another, and more recent, restriction is the so-called Russell 
Amendment ( 31 U.S.C, 696) passed in 194). It prohibits the payment of the 
expenses of any instrumentality of the executive branch (including ad hoc 
commissions) for more than one year unless Congress has specifically 
appropriated funds for, or authorized the expenditure of funds by, such 
instrumentality. This legislation is one reason why some commissions mist 
complete their work within a twelve-month period and why speed in organizing 
can oe so important. | 


Theodore Roosevelt and Herbert Hoover responded to Congressional 
efforts to prohibit the use of public funds for their commissions with a 
number of successful expedients. President Roosevelt relied on voluntary 
service by commissioners and the use of staff of existing agencies to do | 
the .supporting work. President Hoover financed his numerous commissions 
with. private grants whenever public funds were not available, Marcy esti- 
mates that Hoover used at least $2,000,000 from private sources in this 

way. President Franklin Roosevelt "had ” ample authority in emergency legis- 
lation, including the National Industrial Recovery Act and the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Acts, under which he was able to finance the large 
number of commissions established during his first two terms. The Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management was, for example, supported by emergency 
relief funds, while the funds for the Committee on Social Security came from 
NIRA appropriations. 


_. President Truman relied heavily upon the Emergency Fund of the President, 
an appropriation which authorizes the President to waive provisions of law 
regarding the expenditure of Government funds, including the provisions of 

the 1909 Sundry Civil Act referred to above. Among the Commissions supported 

in whole or in part from the Emergency Fund during the Truman administration 
were the President's Water Resources Policy Commission, the Missouri Basin 

Survey Commission, the President's Committee on Civil Rights, the Presi- 


dent's Committee on Higher Education 5» and the Special Committee on Foreign 
Aid, 


.. President Truman's use of the Emergency Fund for the support of ad hoc 
commissions which did not appear to involve great urgency resulted in con- 
siderable criticism from members of Congress, together with warnings that. 

the Emergency Fund would be curtailed if the practice ‘persisted. 


President Eisenhower has been especially careful to enlist Congressional 
support for the commissions established during his administration. Presi- 
dential commissions established without the participation of Congress have 
been few in number, Of the eleven ad hoc commissions created during the 
present administration, seven were established by law. These naturally 
became eligible for regular appropriations, and the President has been 
generally successful in getting the needed funds from the Congress. Two 
other ad hoc commissions, those on Government Housing Policies and Programs 
_.and Veterans Pensions, were supported in whole or in part from specific 
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appropriations, although they were not created by special acts of Congress. 
Only one Eisenhower commission used money from the President's Emergency . 

»Fand. This was the President's Commission on Veterans Pensions which was. 
initially financed from this source, but was subsequently supported by a 
specific appropriation. A relatively new White House appropriation, the 
Special Projects Fund, was used to defray the very limited costs of the 
President's Committee on Civilian National Honors. 


Thus, while Presidents have had their troubles in financing ad hoc 
commissions, especially when the Congress is unsympathetic, a':determined 
chief executive can usually find the means of supporting any commission 
that he feels to be needed. His first hope is for Congressional sanction. 
If this fails, he can use emergency or other funds not subject to the 1909 
Statutory restraints. Occasionally, he can rely on the authority of an 
agency. If forced to it, he can depend on voluntary service by commis- 
sioners, assistance from the staff of regular agencies, or funds from 
private sources. Under some circumstances, the President can achieve the 
benefits desired from the use of an ad hoc policy commission and still 
avoid financing problems by creating an interagency committee and adding 
private citizens to the representation from the member agencies. 


Se Limitations on implementing findings and recommendations. 
Because an.ad hoc policy commission usually ceases to exist upon the com- 
pletion of its study and the rendering of its report, it cannot do mch 
directly about the implementation of its recommendations. Agency officials 
and special assistants to the President do not suffer from this handicap, 
for they can be charged with taking the leadership in carrying out their _ 
own recommendations if the President so desires. The disappearance of the: 
commission not only deprives the Government of the continued assistance 
of most or all of the members, but it also requires the taking of specific 
steps to assign responsibility for further action. Delay in acting on 
the report once it has been submitted or an unfortunate assignment of 
responsibility for effectuation can greatly reduce the impact of the com- 
mission's work. 


_ The solution to this problem does not call for assigning implementation 
functions to ad hoc commissions, for they are not adapted to the efficient 
discharge of executive functions. What is called for is a recognition that 
some responsible official must take or be given the task of advising the 
President on next steps. The role which Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum has played in 
assisting the President in implementing the comprehensive reports of the 
second Hoover Commission and the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
provides an example of one type of arrangement which has shown promise. 

In other cases a department or agency can logically be given the assign- 
, ment of following up the report. 


ae 
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An unusual development in connection with the Hoover Commissions 
has been the organization of the Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover 
Report. This group is privately organized and supported and conducts 
a vigorous campaign on behalf of the recommendations of the Commissions 
on Organization of. the Executive Branch of the Government. Its work 
is done in consultation with persons who have served on one or both of 
the commissions, thus giving the former members a means of promoting 
the adoption of the proposals which they formated as commissioners, 


‘Special Problems in the Use of Ad Hoc Commissions 


_ In addition to the advantages and disadvantages discussed above, a 
number of special problems have arisen in connection with the use of ad 
hoc commissions for policy formulation. These problems are significant 
because the way in which they are anticipated and resolved can be decisive 
in determining the quality of a commission's work and the respect accorded 
its recommendations. 


| 1. Inclusion of Federal officials and members of Congress on ad hoc. 
commissions. it has already been indicated that ad hoc commissions of 

the kind under consideration mst have a substantial portion of their member- 

ship drawn from private life. In recent years, there have been several cases 
in which such commissions have also included wagered officials, or members 
of Congress, or both in their ree 


The inclusion of executive officials has ‘the apparent advantage of 

assuring that the private members will have the benefit of the views of 
persons who are, in all probability, concerned with the administration of 
programs in the area under the study. There is also the hope that the im- 
plementation of findings will be more vigorously and successfully prdhed 
by the heads of affected agencies if they, or their designees, have partici- 
pated in the formulation of the commission's recommendations and concur in 
them. There are examples of commissions with agency representation which 
were highly successful in their work. One was the President's Advisory 
Committee on Government Housing Policies ani Programs, which was chaired by 
_ the Housing and Home Finance Administrator. Other commissions with execu- 
tive branch members, were the two Hoover Commissions, the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, and the President's Advisory Commission on 
Government Office Space, 


. However, the appointment of executive officials can impair, rather 
than enhance, the effectiveness of an ad hoc policy commission. If too 
many such officers are appointed, the group becomes more an interagency 
committee than an ad hoc commission, and the private members and their 
views may become subordinated. There is also the danger that some of the 
major values of ad hoc commissions may be lost, namely those derived from 
@ reasonably detached and independent outside approach to the issues at 
stake. A further factor in the use of agency officials as commissioner's 
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is the severity of other demands on their time. There have been cases in 
which members appointed from the executive branch have been so burdened by 
their regular duties that they have contributed little or nothing to the 
work of the commissions on which they were nominally serving. Still 
another obstacle to effective service by executive officials is the awkward- 
ness which arises when the members from private life are inclined to positions 
in conflict with the policies of an administration. Executive officials are 
first and foremost members of the President's team, and it is not easy for 
them to jin in public espousal of recommendations at variance with the 

policies of the administration. Finally, it may be preferable to keep the 
aigh directly .concerned heads of agencies free from involvement in a com- 
mission's findings so that such officials may later review the report and 
advise the President and Congress with reasonably uncommitted minds. 


Congressional membership has characterized such groups as the Hoover 
Commissions, the Kestnbaum Commission, the Randall Commission, and the 
Missouri Basin Survey Commission. The principal argument for including 
members of Congress has been the alleged greater ease in winning Congressional 
acceptance of the commission's report. 


_ As in the case of executive officials, care should be given to the _ 
ability of Congressional members to serve effectively in the light of the 
heavy demands on their time from legislative duties. There is also a 
constitutional question raised by prohibitions against members of Congress 
being appointed to offices created during the times for which they were 
elected and against the holding of an office under the United States while 
serving in Congress. Senator McClellan, who served on both Hoover Com- 
missions, highlighted still another problem when he inserted in the reports 
the ee reservation reflecting his sensitivity to his dual capacity: 


"In view of the dual position which I occupy as a 
member of the Commission and also as a member of the Con- 
gress who has the duty of considering and acting upon the 
reports and recommendations, I feel constrained to reserve 
the right to further consider in my legislative capacity 
all recommendations made by the majority, and in such 
capacity to oppose those which in my judgment may be 
unsound or impractical, or may be determined to be in- 
advisable." 


It might be tentatively said that ad hoc policy commissions should 
consist of private citizens appointed by the President. However, the inclu- 
sion of executive branch officials or members of the Congress may be 
indicated when special circumstances suggest that their participation 
' will help the commission accomplish its purpose, 


, 2. Selection and organization of commission staff. An ad hoc commission 
- mst rely on staff; borrowed from the agencies or recruited from private life, 
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if it is to do its job well. Usually the key appointment is that of study 
director or executive director of the commission. Experience indicates 
that the commission as a whole is usually slow and ineffective in finding 
and appointing staff. On the other hand, unless specifically given the 
authority, the chairmen are reluctant to exercise the appointing power. 
This problem can be eased if the law, executive order or other instrument 
creating the ‘commission provides » first, that the chairman shall be | 
‘appointed by the President and, second, that the chairman shall be responsi- 
ble for. the appointment and assignment of staff. 


In rare cases, notably the Hoover Commissions, the study is broken up 
and assigned to task forces, each of which recruits its own staff. This 
approach is expensive and places a heavy burden of coordination on the 
commission, Experience suggests that independently staffed task forces 
should be used only when the scope of a commission's assignment is extra- 


ordinarily broad. 


3. Conflict of interest. The integrity of administration in the 
Federal Government is safeguarded by a number of statutes prohibiting con- 
flicts of interest, thé most important of which are sections 281, 263, 
28h, 43k, and 191 of Title 18 of the United States Code and section 190 
' of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99)e. A Federal official may not take 
salary for his Government service from any other source, he may not have 
an interest in the profits or contracts of any business entity if he is 
transacting business with that entity, and for two years after leaving 
the Government he may not prosecute or aid in prosecuting any claim 
against the United States which was pending during his employment. 


When a commission is established by law, the authorizing legislation 
customarily provides that service on the commission shall not constitute 
service or employment within the meaning of the conflict of interest 
statutes. Section 2(b), for example, of Public Law 108, 83rd Congress, 
establishing the second Hoover Commission, contains such an exemption. 


If the nature of the commission's assignment or the occupation or . 
interests of its prospective members could give rise to conflict of 
interest questions, the securing of an exemption may be quite important, 
One instance exists in which a Presidential commission failed to get off 
the ground for this reason. This was the President's Commission on 
Internal Security.and Individual Rights established by President Truman 
by executive order in January 1951. When Congress refused to pass 
legislation exempting the commission from conflict of interest laws, 
the members resigned without having met and the study was abazidoned,. 


he Cooperation with the departments and agencies, Ad hpc commissions 
usually rely heavily on assistance from the established departments and 
agencies, The agencies may detail staff, provide administrative services, 
and furnish technical advice. Much of the information on which the com- 
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mission's report is based may originate in the agencies, either as a 
. by-product of normal work or as the result of special efforts to be helpful. 


Temporary Presidential commissions rely on the support of the President 
as an inducement to the agencies to be cooperative. Moreover, it is the 
practice for the President to include in an Executive order or letter a 
directive calling upon the regular agencies to assist the commission in its 
work and to furnish information. A commission established by legislation 
can usually point to a section of the authorizing legislation authorizing 
it to secure from the departments and agencies the information necessary to 
carry out its functions and in turn authorizing the agencies to furnish such 
information. Prdébdlems have arisen as to the right of ad hoc commissions 
with legislative charters to insist on information which an agency believes 
should not be disclosed in the public interest. As a general rule, legis- 
lation should simply authorize agencies to furnish information requested by 

ad hoc commissions and should leave to the agencies the responsibility for 
deciding whether or not the requested information should be supplied. 


Cooperation with an agency should not be permitted to go so far that 
the agency does all the work for the commission, writes its report and 
determines the content of the recommendations, The commission should have 
independent advice and diversified sources of information, if it is to make 
a contribution beyond what could be expected of the agencies. 


52 Power of subpoena. Commissions set up by Presidential action without 
- authorizing legislation do not have the power to administer oaths or to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses or the production of documents from outside 
the Government. In most cases, the lack of such power does not impair the 

functioning of the commission. 


_ Commissions set up by law are often given subpoena authority. The 

second Hoover Commission was, for example, authorized to “hold hearings ani 

sit and act at such times and places, administer such oaths, and require, 

by subpoena or otherwise the attendance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
the production of such ... documents as the Commission ... may deem advisable.” 
- Subpoena powers are rarely used by ad hog commissions charged with formla- 
ting policy proposals even when granted. On the other hand, ad hoc commissions 
investigating alleged wrongdoing, malfeasance, or catastrophe could find such 
powers to bs essential. : 


6. Reporting relationships. Because ad hoc policy commissions in the 
Federal Government vary 50 widely in origin, authority, composition and 
purpose, no standard method of submitting reports has emerged. Commissions 
established by the President ordinarily submit their reports to the President, 
who then decides as to further publicity and distribution. The President 
customarily transmits the report to the Congress with such comments as he 
feels to be appropriate. Rarely, the classified nature of the subject matter 
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of an ad hoc commission, such as the Committee on International Information 
Activities (1953), prevents the President from releasing the report. 


- Commissions established by authorizing legislation are often empowered 
to submit their reports directly tothe Congress. For example, the acts 
establishing the Hoover Commissions provided that reports would go directly 
to the Congress, and no mention is made of the President. The legislation 
establishing the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, on the other 
hand, provided that the final report should be submitted to the President 
for transmittal to the Congress. It also authorized such other reports to 
the President as he might request or the Commission might deem appropriate. 
Still another variation is provided by the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, which was directed by its authorizing statute to make a report of 
its findings "to the President and to the Congress." Accordingly, its 
report of January 23, 1954, was transmitted similtaneously to the President 
of the United States, the President al the a" and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


Experience suggests that reports prepared by commissions appointed _ 
by the President from private life should be submitted first to the Presi- 
dent, regardless of whether or not the study was authorized by Congress. 

In all but extraordinary cases, the President will promptly transmit the 
report to the Congress with such comments and recommendations as he may 
choose to make, Commissions with Congressional members in addition to 
members appointed by the President can appropriately submit their reports | 
to the President for transmittal to the Congress, or to the President and 
the Congress jointly. . 

7- Preparation of action documents. As a commission nears the end 
of its work and reaches agreement as to its conclusions and recommendations, 
the question often arises as to how far the group should go in drafting 
bills, Executive orders, and other action’ documents. Some commissions fear 
that their reports will simply gather dust, unless they supplement them 
with the papers required to implement their recommendations. 


Work on action documents does have the advantage of forcing a commission 
to think through recommendations in the light of the specific language 
required by draft bills and orders. Occasionally, a group, such as the 
President's Committee on Civilian National Honors, will be charged with 
coming up with legislative language and will do so successfully. 


When an ad hoc commission attempts the preparation of action documents, 
it should take into account the risks involved, The President's Water | 
Resources Policy Commission, for example, prepared and informally submitted 
to the President a draft bill which would certainly have aroused strong 
opposition had it been a part of the report. The President declined to 
release the draft until there had been adequate public discussion of the 
basic report, and he thereby kept the bill from becoming the center of 
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public debate. The report of the Commission on Government Security, which 
was submitted to the President and the Congress on June 21, 1957, includes 
drafts of five bills and three Executive orders designed to implement cer- 
tain of its recommendations. It remains to be seen how these drafts will 
fare in the course of executive branch and congressional consideration. 


When a commission submits its report, the President normally desires 
the advice of the interested agencies and of his immediate staff before 
deciding on next steps. After getting views from many sources, he then 
decides what recommendations he will support, how he will do it, and at . 
what time. He may prefer to push at once for adoption of measures designed 
to meet urgent needs, and he may choose to delay action on contested pro- 
‘posals until a propitious time. Thus, the action documents as they 
eventually emerge. from the executive branch may bear little resemblance 
to what a commission would have drafted from its relatively detached posi- 
tion and its freedom from ultimate political responsibility. Ad hoc com- 
missions may be best advised to make policy proposals and to support them 
with facts, but to avoid attempting to impose on officials concerned with 
implementation action documents which may be ill-adapted to their needs, 


Concluding Observations 


We can conclude with reasonable certainty that ad hoc commissions for 
policy formation are here to stay. There has, however, been little 
standardization of the features, organization, or procedures of such groups, 
and there appears little likelihood that the near future will find that any 
particular type of ad hoc policy commission has come to dominate the field, 


Ad hoc commissions have attained a position of considerable importance 
in the arsenal of devices and techniques for policy formlation in the 
Federal Government. The policies of the Nation are, and will contime to 
be, formated and proposed by other organs such as the committees of the 
Congress, interagency committees of the executive branch, am the numerous 
public advisory committees that have been established to monhsel executive 
officials. Federal officials, representing the interests of the great 
departments and agencies of the executive branch, still provide the bulk of 
the policy recommendations which reach the President, ami they still carry 
the burden of explaining these proposals to the public and defending them 

before the committees of Congress. Another relatively recent device, the 
appointment of special assistants to the President, is showing promise as 
an aid to policy formlation. The recent work of Mr. Edward P. Curtis on 
aviation facilities provides an example of how effectively a Presidential 
assistant, aided by a small staff and the resources of the executive 
agencies, can function in areas involving urgent policy problems and com- 
plicated private and public interests. 
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‘The creation of an ad hoc ‘ounieaton should » therefore, be the 
result of a well-considered decision that it can do a better job of 
resolving the ipolicy problems in the field of its assignment than 
the other machinery available to the President and Congress. In 
making the decision, the advantages and disadvantages in the use of 
ad hoc commissions should be reviewed and their applicability to the 
case at hand established with reasonable certainty. 


Care should also. be taken to avoid debasing the ad hoc commission 
by excessive use. Only a few commissions can successfully compete for 
public attention at one time, and an administration can act upon only 
so many reports in an effective manner. Too many commissions will 
inevitably produce charges of "government by commission", will make it 
more difficult to hold congressional support, will produce problems of 
_ financing, will complicate the always difficult task of finding quali- 
fied commissioners, and will impair the prestige so important to the 
success of most ad hoc commissions, Three or four ad hoc policy com- 
missions per year would seem to be about as many as the President and 
the Congress can establish and still expect optimum results. 
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The term "pclitical community” has been applied to organiza- 
tions and informal groupings of very different sizes. Traditionally, 


men have treated villages and cities, provinces and kingdoms, empires 


and sometimes even the world as such political communities at different 


levels of magnitude. What do political communities on such different 


scales have in common? What makes several households into a village, 


or several villages into a province, or several provinces into a king- 


dom? In short, what makes several smaller groupings or subassemblies 


into a community that is relevant for the study of political behavior? 


Some of the obvious answers are contiguity in space, and the 


possession of a common governmental or administrative machinery, no 


matter how acquired -- whether by express consent or by some accident 


These obvious answers, however, 


of conquest or dynastic succession. 
are Re acs good enough. Effective communities have existed for long per- 
sods without contiguity in space -~ in enclaves from 18th and early 
19th century Prussia to present-day Pakistan, or in communities link- 
ing scattered islands, such as the British islands and possessions or 
the Republic of Indonesia. Nor did communities always have a single 
center of sovereignty in the sense of any centralized power to enforce 
decisions, or any consolidated administrative machinery. The Swiss 


Confederation before 1848, the United States under the Articles of 


Confederation, and the British Commonwealth are instances. On a 


Smaller scale, the agglomerations of settlements around our large 


metropolitan centers sometimes may well come to funetion as an informal 
but effective political omen before any formal joint machinery 


for them has been created. On the largest scale, again, the community 
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of the United Nations has only very imperfect powers of administration, 


let alone enforcement, and the "international community" or the “world © 
community,” of which both statesmen and scholars have sometimes spoken, 
lacks even most of these rudiments of formal organizational structure. 

Can we find a somewhat more elastic concept of "political | 
community" that still could be verified in terms of empirical data? 

Several operational definitions of political communi ty are 
available for this purpose. They overlap, coinciding in many cases, 
but giving contradictory results for marginal cases, as well as for 
certain sub-types of community. | 

The broadest concept would be that of a community of mutual 

_YPelevance in the process of decision-making. Persons A and B, or vil- 
lages U and V, or countries X and Y, are members of one community, 
respectively, if they are regularly or habitually taking each other's 
behavior into account in arriving at their own decisions. | 

A narrower concept would be that of a community of interest, 
that is, of a perceived probability of joint or linked rewards, such 

that A gains if B gains, and vice versa. The perception of such a prob 
ability by the participants may be, of decane misleading and their 
expectations unfounded. Conversely, a probability of some joint reward 
may exist ~- perhaps for some quite feasible cooperative behavior -- 
but some or all of the participants may remain unaware of it, and 
‘hence fail to act towards its realization. 

Another relatively narrow concept is that of a community of 
psychological identification, where individuals perceive the community 
as a symbol of their own personality, or where snes look upon its other 

- ttembers as parts of themselves. The habit of so looking upon one's com _ 
tunity and one's fellow-menbers, and the related attitudes of "in-grow! 


_ and “we-group" feeling are all acquired by learning, often in connectim 
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with the experiences of childhood, and they | may be reinforced kdagh 
- the experiences of joint rewards, so that the community of interest and 
the community of identification are often found to overlap. According}y, 
they then are often felt by participants to be one and the same even in 
marginal situations where this in fact is not the case. 

Still another concept of political community -- and the last 
_to be mentioned here briefly -- is that of a community of communication 
and decision-making. Communieation between individuals A and B, or 
‘petween cities U and V, or countries X and Y, can be measured in terms 
of volume, of speed, of fidelity of transmission, of range of topics, | 
ana of weight and effectiveness in mutual decision-making. Clearly,such 7 
a community of communication is apt to overlap with the community of 
mere whid vense in decision-making (which did not require any extensive 
interchange of information), and with the communities of interest and 
of identification, as well as with what some anthropologists might call 
a community of culture, but it is the actual amounts and kinds of com- 
munication -- supplemented by date’ about other types of transactions, 
-— as exchange of goods and persons, travel, intermarriage, and the 
like -- that lend themselves to quantitative measurement. Such data 
can then supplement -- though they cannot replace -- descriptive in- 
sights and qualitative appraisals of the cohesion of the community, not 
only in terms of the mere statistics of higher transaction flows within 
its boendavies as against any comparable flows across them, but also in 
terms of the preferential treatment given by the participant persons or 
sualler political units to any messages originating within the commun- 
ity and legitimated in terms of its symbol structure as against any 
competing messages coming from outside, or coming merely from within the 


Sub-unit but lacking community-wide legitimation. 


: We 


We coulda thus map, at least in principle, the boundaries of a 
- political community in terms not of local and formal assumptions and 
arrangements, but in terms of actual behavior -- of transaction flows 
and of preferences and priorities in the making of decisions. We could 
thus test the degree of truth in each member of suchpairs of contra 
dictory commonsense and commonplace assertions as "A man's shirt is 
closer to him than his coat" -- i.e., loyalty to the smaller group will 
tend to override that to a larger one -- and "Tt is well known that 
interest in national politics overrides interest in local affairs, so 
far as electoral participation is concerned.” We can test the hypothe- 
sis that the ties to competing communities at different levels -- €.8. 
local vs. national, or national vs. international -~- or to competing 
communities at the same level -- e.g. oduitieten. country Y -- be in 
some sense proportionate to the volume of message interchanged by the 
participant individual or sub-unit with each of these communities, or 
with the strength, speed, and frequency of the rewards associated with 
such an interchange of messages and other transactions wich each of the 
competing communities. 3 

The same hypothesis can be put into slightly different words. 
If we think of a person or group as initiating @ communication or trans: 
action words another unit within a potential community including both 
initiator and addressee, then we can think of the addressee as respond- 
ing in some manner -- positively by action or negatively by inaction 
or silence -- to this initiative; the prob- 
ability of obtaining an adequately large and speedy response of a kind 
which is desired, needed, or otherwise positively valued by the initia- 
_ tor, The hypothesis would then suggest that involvement and identifica- 
tion with a community, and thus loyaities to it, may tend in the long 


-run to vary with the responsiveness which its members experience in 
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“their dealings with their fellow-members and with whatever joint com- 
munity institutions may exist. If more responsiveness to urgent needs 
is found within the larger community, according to this hypothesis, then 
loyalties to it are apt to outgrow and eventually to override loyalties 
to smaller units; if more responsiveness is found at. lower levels, the 
larger unit may tend to disintegrate or at least to remain secondary in 
comparison to some smaller units in terms of both attention distributim 
and decision-making. 

Transaction flows and decision preferences thus tend to make 
communities, but the responsiveness encountered by individuals and 
- groups within particular communities may tend to change the distribu- 
tion of transactions and preferences at a later stags, so that to some 
extent communities make and remake themselves through the behavior of 
their institutions, their subgroups, and their individual members. 

This potentially observable self-transformation of communities 
is common to all of them at all levels of size; and the growth and de- 
cline of responsiveness in political communities from the local to the 
international, and the related growth and decline of the communities 


themselves, may form a worthwhile group of common issues for political 


community analysis at all levels of political behavior. 


II. 
The general approach just sketched gives rise to some more 


specific questions. What are the effects of membership in a given con- 


munity on the behavior of its members, in particular on their observ- 

able decisions? How do they compare with the decisions of non-members 
of that particular community, if these non-mewbers have otherwise com- 
parable characteristics? What are the effects of communi ty neubership a 
on the perception of interests, and on the development and behavior of 


. interest groups? What are the effects of community membership on the 


motivations of individuals and smaller groups, such as families? Is 
there any thing like a "community factor" that appears the 
operation of other factors, once they occur in a particular commanity? 
Examples might be the notion of a community "ethos," suggested by Pro- 
fessor Edward Banfield as a determinant of political behavior in a | 
South Italian village; or the notion of a common pool of memories and ; 
symbols circulating within a community; or the common environment of an 
accepted reference group or an established élite. 

How representative are smaller political communities of larger 
ones? To what extent can one study the problems of a country through the 
problems of a village -- somewhat as some scientists in the past hoped 
to study the macrocosm in the microcosm? To what extent is this hope 
idle in political research, because of the scale effect according to 
which essential aspects of organizations change with their size? And to 
what extent do the larger communities serve different functions, and re- 
spond to different needs of their wembers, so as not to be comparable sy 
many important ways to the smaller units? Despite these difficulties, 
are there particular combinations of circumstances, or interactions of 
factors, which recur at different levels of community and which may be 
studied, therefore, at almost any scale of organization? ‘ 

It is to the community studies which social scientists -- and 
‘pow increasingly also political scientists among them -- have undertaken 


that we must turn for answers. 
Ei. 


What type of political communities would appear as the most 
promising objects of study at the present stage in the development of 


our profession? Any single sweeping answer would be presumptuous. Any 


political community is worth studying that interests a competent poli 


tical scientist to the point that he starts to extract worthwhile in- 


formation from it; and to some extent this ean be done at this stage 
for communities of any size. We need more data and more insights across 
the board, and we are apparently beginning to get them. Only within 
this broad receptivity to the needed work at any level it may be useful 
to suggest some that might just now be strengthened to advantage. 

Since political community studies owe a considerable debt to 
the work of anthropologists, it is not surprising that a good deal of 
the work during the last fifteen years has dealt. with villages, not, 
perhaps, because the population of small villages wa’ ~nsidered to be 
of particular political importance, but presumably be._use they resem- 
bled most the small village or tribal communities with which anthropol- 
ogists were most familiar. Thus it happened that the sector of the 
population which usually is most withdrawn from polities, which parti- 
cipates least and which has the least influence on the outcome of de- 
cisions, seemed to be receiving for a time the greatest attention, so 
far as political community studies were concerned, | 

Much that was beneficial was accomplished at that stage. Some 
patterns of child training, some aspects of the basic culture, some 
folk symbols and memories can perhaps be studied better at the village 
level than among the politically more active urban and industrial popu- 
lation. Moreover, in the course of industrialization a significant part 
of the town dwellers and of the industrial labor force is very likely 
to consist of ex-villagers and their children; another part may consist 
of persons who are part-time town dwellers and still have remained = .“ 
part-time villagers at the same time, alternating in the course of a 
year between both types of residence and employment. Robert Ward's 
studies of Japan have shown that the traditions of such ex-villagers 
and part-time villagers continue to influence political behavior in 


_ factories and towns; and the studies of village culture and village 
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politics thus are apt to furnish valuable background data for a wider 
scene. | | 

Yet, as among others Kurt Steiner has pointed out, it might 
now be worth while to concentrate a greater part of our efforts at 
oreen and industrial communities, particularly in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Among urban communities again, the study of metropolitan commun- 
ities and of certain other key cities, such as major seaports and nodes 
in the transportation net, might well deserve priority. 

It is clear that an individual investigator or a small team 
cannot study a large city in the manner in which they could study a 
small village. But in order to find out a good deal about political 
participation and attitudes in a large city, they may not have to study 
all of it. The intensive study of a city street or of a city block in 
Bombay, or in Tokyo, or in Sao Paulo, or in Johannesburg, might reveal 
nol about the trends and shifts in political sentiment and, potenti- 
ally, in political power. or particular interest might be areas where 
the new arrivals from agriculture or village life tend to settle in the 
city once they have embarked on the transition to the new way of life. 
The studies by Kali Prasad of the political attitudes of members of 
different castes in Poona, India, Robert Agger's and Daniel Goldrich's 
study of political identifications in "Boomtown," Oregon, the study by 
T, W. Adorno and associates of-the "factory climate" (Betriebsklima) in 
a West German industrial enterprise -- all these are examples of begin- 
Dings that have been made and that could be pursued further. | 

On the level. of the larger metropolitan communities as a whole 
there are some dramatic stories of political attitude changes and crit- 
_ teal decisions that have not yet been wholly written. The political 
“conquest of Berlin" by the National Socialist Party in 1930-32 has 
deen described in a highly one-sided fashion by the late Joseph 


Goebbels, and might 1 be ‘worth: more second ‘The 
cal profiles of present-day Hamburg or Munic. or Essen, or the politics 
of Milan or Florence or Rome or Naples, might be of considerable inter- 
est to the student of comparative politics, as well as to specialists 
in the politics of Germany or Italy. Similar considerations apply to | 
the Social Democratic regime in Vienna, or to the Labour nhc done s hold 
on the London County Council. 

‘What is suggested here is not primarily a revival of interest 
4{n municipal politics, but rather an appraisal of the role of the large 
metropolitan urban community as a factor in national politics, and as a 
laboratory or test case for trends on the national scene. Harold 
Lasswell's and Dorothy Blumenstock's early study of world revolutionary 
propaganda in the Chicago area was an important contribution of this 
kind, made well before. the full scale arrival of anthropological influ- 
ences and techniques. Professor W.A.Robson's study of the administra- 
tive aspects of metropolitan government in many parts of the world of- 
fers another possible starting point for developing more specific 
studies of political behavior in such metropolitan communities, and of 
its possible impact on national political decisions. tees 

Another type of transitional or "growing edge" communities are 

of course the sprawling suburbs, housing the vast numbers of professiorr 
al people, white collar personnel, skilled workers, and small business- 


men at the fringes of our metropolitan areas. Returning from Asian 


villages and American Indian reservations, might some political scien- 
tists and anthropologists be willing to tackle Levittown? After the 


novels by O'Connor and Eugene Burdick and the astute journalism of 


Samuel Lubell, is there any deeper and more systematic knowledge that 


the methods of community studies could help us gain? 
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On the issues in the study of national and supra-national or 
international communities I shall not dwell here; I have written about 
some of them at leneth elsewhere. | 
: Another type of political community cuts across the differ- 
ent levels of size, from the local to the national, at least. These 
are the non-geographic political communities, such as ethnic or re- 
ligious groups (e.g. Judaism before the founding of the State of 
Israel), occupational groups, or castes like the Marwari businessmen 
‘in India. At this point, community studies and elite studies may merge; 
effective lines of communication, as well as communication boundaries, 
may follow the distribution of elite groups rather than of broader 
types of community. 

A related non-geographic aspect of community studies might 
be the study of age groups, not merely as groups of persons with the 
same chronological age, e.g. “over 40," but rather as generations of 
persons who experienced the - tpact of some major historical or poli- 
tical crisis at a formative period in their lives, such as perhaps 
Americans born between 1892 and 1902 (who experienced the United 
States! entry into World War I at some age between 15 and 25), in con- 
trast to those born between 1907 and 1917 (who experienced at a sin- 
ilar age the 1932 depression). A possible hypothesis to be tested 
night be that political attitudes which appear characteristic of per- 
sons between 50 and 60 in 1952 might actually in some part have been 


held by the 40 to 50 year olds in the same community in 194ef If so, 


the hypothesis of the political importance of generations and forma- Pe 
tive experiences would appear to be strengthened; if not, it would 3 


seem weakened. Perhaps data from national or regional opinion surveys 


from 10 or 20 years before the recent local community data could be 
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used to indicate what attitudes. or party identifications members of a 
particular "vintage" or generation of voters held nationally at that 


earlier time, and what shift in time the present community study indi- 
cates in the opinions or party identifications held locally now.. 


Community studies offer some opportunities to apply some tech- 


niques that might not be so readily applicable in some other approach-:. 


es. 
They permit the oversampling of elites. In ordinary sample 


surveys, samples are proportionate to the numbers of each group. This 
works well when the numbers are large, so that there are still substan- 
tial numbers of pareone in each relevant sub-category of the sample. 
Community studies, however, are chosen by investigators often in order 
to keep down the number of persons to be questioned or interviewed,with 
the result that where the sample. of the rank and file of the voters 

has been kept down to some manageable size, the number of persons taken 


as samples of the elite and its various subcategories becomes too small 


to meet statistical criteria. It might be worth experimenting in such 
cases with total inventories of the top elite, or with drawing much 
heavier samples, such as one-half or one-quarter of the total elite - 
membership, making the appropriate adjustments before combining the 
results with those from the more selective samples for the more 
bumerous strata. 

On the level of national political communities, attempts to 
survey entire elite groups have resulted in very useful studies of the 
German elite, at various periods, by Maxwell Knight and by Nikolaus 

. von Preradovich, of the Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites by 


Robert North, of "Stellite Generals" by Ithiel Pool, and others. 


‘ 
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These studies could then be combined with the results of sample sur- 
veys of ingore: attitudes | among broader strata of the. population .The 
. experience of trying to ao . just this, in a study of German foreign 
policy opinions and elites, undertaken Jointly with Professor Lewis _ 
Edinger, has left me with the impression that there is some real gain 
in effectiveness through the combination of these two methods. 

Another potential. strength of the community ‘study approach 
might consist in its greater opportunities for ‘cross-cultural compari- 
sons. This seems particularly true for the study of smaller communi- 
ties, such as villages or city blocks or industrial enterprises. Two 
such units, each situated in another country or culture area, could be 

matched far more closely in terms of economic, technological or ecolo- 
gical characteristics than would be possible for any comparison. of the 
entire two countries or areas, and the possible effects of the specific 
cultural or institutional factors could be brought out more clearly. 
Tous the Harvard study of values in five small communities in the same 
region of New Mexico could bring out differences in Texan-American, 
Mormon-American, and Spanish-American behavior -~ including some as- 
pects of political behavior -- more weees ty aes than could have 
been done from comparisons of larger and less closely matched units. 

Within the framework of the study of a single community, there 
‘are substantial and perhaps in part as yet unexploited opportunities 
for measuring rates of change, and for projecting them into the past 
and into the future, go as to gain points for the testing of possible 
hypotheses about trends of development. The rate at which persons with | 
some particular characteristics, such as ex-faruers, enter or leave 
town, or the rate of growth of a particular religous group through 
natural increase and conversions, such as Roman Catholics, can be 


projected with due precautions into the future; and if the members 
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of such groups tend to vote for a particular party, the improvement in 
the chances of this party and the increase in the difficulties for its 
opponents can be estimated. More fundamental changes may be presaged 
by substantial increased in the number of literate persons, or in the 
number of wage earners, or in the number of persons in non-agricultu- 
‘ved occupations, or in the number of persons enfranchised, or of those 
actually voting -- any or all of these changes may bring with them 
substantial changes in the content and style of politics. A number of 
these processes can be considered together under the broad heading of 
"social mobilization." Community studies can help us to show at what — 
point -- and presumably after how long a lag -- changes in some or all 
of these dimensions of social mobilization are followed by observable 
changes in political behavior; and they may thus also suggest at what 
degree of change in the future additional observable political effects 
may be expected. No projection of this kind would imply any iron neces- 
sity decreed by fate. Even if wholly free from error (which seems: un- 
likely indeed), such a projection would only indicate a growth in prob- 
lems or needs within the community, possibly a growth of claims or 
burdens on the capabtiteios of the decision-makers and of the communi- 
ty as a whole, and perhaps a growth in opportunities for effective new 
responses. Whether the available capabilities and opportunities will 

be used, and whether the increased burden will be carried effectively, 


cannot be read off from past trends or their projections. It can be 
estimated at best, if at all, from an insightful understanding of the 
workings of the whole community. | 

Within these limits of their usefulness, such rates of change 
night be well worth collecting, together with such similar rates as 


the ratio of intra-community to cross-community transactions, which 
may be used to indicate changes in the internal cohesion of the 


‘ 
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community or in the degree of its integration with its neighbors. All 
such rates, if collected for a particular community, could be made 
still more meaningful by comparing each of them with the universe of 
similar rates in other comparable communities. It would be good to 
know what rate of shift from agricultural to industrial employment, or 
hat decennial increase in voting participation, might be considered 
“normal” for a country of particular size and income level, but this 
would require that comparable rates be collected for different coun- 
tries and their distribution analyzed. Manifestly, there is much work 


to be done. 
Despite the price to be paid in additional work, the future de- 


velopment of political community studies may take us in this direction. 
The examples of vigorous research that we have before us permit us to 
hope that it will be a development from relatively static description 
to the analysis of dynamic change; from a stress on relatively apathet- 
ic villagers and small powerful elites to a stress on the crucial 
strata of the population which may be in the process of entering the 
field of politics and effective interest organization in many countries 
from a stress on the traditional to one on the transitional aspects of 


community politics; from a limitation of emphasis to gradual change to 


the inelusion of crisis developments; and from the necessary study of 
the making of repetitive routine decisions to the inclusion of decis: 
gions that are crucial and to some extent unique. 

| Much in our existing political community studies is pointing 
already in the direction of this shift of emphasis. There is every 
reason to hope that in time further steps will be taken. 
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Human progress is a thing hoped for, proclaimed the most assuredly by the 
least of its exemplars, more easily praised than described, but loved by all, even | 
by that many who doubt its reality. Of what it consists philosophers dispute, And 
so also as to the nature of its companion in men's hopes: what is progress? what 
is enlightenment, and where shall it be found? The questions seem to raise the 
same curtain toward the same dawn, or if one would be inclined to say so, toward 
the same dusk, 


The term "enlightenment" has, however, acquired an historical, and there- 
fore restricted, meaning which may be shortly rendered as the spread of scientific 
knowledge and dispositions. So strong are the historical associations of the word 
with this meaning that its propriety will be acknowledged even by those students, 
now sprouting everywhere from their hidden roots in the garden of philosophy, who 
have been raised up to tell us that the Age of the Enlightenment was the very 
prototype of all unenlightened eras, Nevertheless, I am so far convinced that 
there is no human enlightenment except that which, as in the ideal of the ration- 
alists of the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries, dispels ignorance and super- 
stition, and replaces them with knowledge and a trust in science, In this sense, 
then, the term will be used here, as this paper considers the relation between 
enlightenment and the organization of socicty. 


The specific nee to which this large question is to be related, 
though certainly not confined, is the current American controversy over Negro 
segregation by law in our southern states. Among other places, the South for long 
exalted an image which it spoke of as the "gentleman and scholar"; such a scholar, 
not only in the South but wherever he was lauded, was generally one who could be 
counted on to respect the more precious prejudices of the home-folks, Now prejudice 
is a variety of both ignorance and superstition, and though a prejudice may be 
harmless cnough or even pleasurable it is always unenlightened, unless the mighty 
prose of Burke causes us to sec it in an artificial and contrived light. Without 
prejudice to gentlemen, North or South, one should attempt to avoid all sentimental 
attachments in inquiring whether Negro segregation is an impediment to an 


enlightened society, and whether coerced integration of Negroes and whites is 
preferable, 


There is a curious quality about much current discussion of politico- 

‘ethical issues, The widespread intellectual conviction that there are no objective 
_ truths in morality, but only social judgments, has not had the effect, which one 

would have expected, of lessening the intensity or vigor with which ideas are urged 

and justified by ethical appeals. By the admixture of passion, there are found to 
be generalities that still glitter, if not clearly and distinctly at least brightly, 
and by so doing illumine the way through the harsh disputes over segregation, 
Communism, or a dozen and one lesser matters; illumine the facts, it should quickly 
be added, for all sides, But what becomes particularly serious is that situation 
which occurs when the championing of one politico-ethical viewpoint seems to 
endanger the stability of another, or others, previously secured, So it is with 
the problem of segregation, and so, I believe, it will increasingly become, as the 
advocates of integration are led by their policies up to the citadels of thcir own 
prejudices, A famous professor of law spoke recently (I emphasize "recently") at 
my college, and elaborated his present misgivings over Brown v. Topeka; the judicial 
function and the judicial process, as he understood and admired them, were in his 
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reflection drawn.into deplorable inconsistencies by that decision, Others find, ar 
will find, the decision rubbing painfully against their attachment to federalism, 
grass roots" democracy, or reform through education and not coercion, 

The question at issue may be stated then in this form: with reference to 
the restricted meaning of enlightenment as set forth, does political pluralism with- 
in a society hinder its advance, and if so, or occasionally so, what should be the 
policy toward it? The question is at bottom, as will be shown, an old and tradi- — 
tional conundrum, to which one can say little, or perhaps nothing, that is new, 
Wnat I shall be satisfied to do is to indicate those old propositions which seem 
worth repeating. A problem of this kind is the sorest with which men have to do 
intellectual combat.- It is, as was said before, a conundrum, where one man's 
Ariadne thread becomes another man's snare or maybe tether; and where the pragmatic 
principles of one become the Procrustean bed of a later, At best, what can be done 
is to offer conclusions which one believes to be both logical and useful, and to do 
so on the basis of reasoning made as explicit as one is capable of making it. 


By now, all who are acquainted with political literature are familiar with 
‘vocabulary that marks the forays which have been made in the hunt for a rationale of 
the place of an organized minority in a democratic political order: the tyranny of 
the majority, the recalcitrant minority, concurrent majorities, agreement on funda- 
mentals, the right of a minority to seek to become the majority, etc. Rather than 
work through these positions again, I believe there are a few theses which can be 
briefly stated without risk of disagreement within an informed audience: 


1. A democratic political order presupposes that the majority 
can require a minority to accept its notion of the public 
interest. 


2. Practical wisdom suggests at least two considerations which 
ought to limit the application of this principle: 
a. The extreme difficulty of ascertaining and verifying 
the opinion of the majority; 


b. The need for a minimal use of coercion if a democratic 
political order is to be successful. 


3. Minority coercion is especially inexpedient when the minority 
is approximately identical with a territorial segment of the 
society, and the disadvantages are further enhanced when, in 
a federal system, the ninority is approximately identical with 
one or some of the federal units, 


4, When a minority is defending against the power supported by 
the majority a notion of right or morality or justice, rather 
than a notion of simple intcrest, all of the cautions of 
practical wisdom against coercion speak more loudly, 


The segragation controversy presents then a problem for democratic theory 
at, as it were, the fifth degree of complexity: 


1. No one knows, or can know, that an actual majority of Americans, 
or even American voters, opposes legal segregation; 


2. Some measure of coercion is demonstrably required to end legal 
segregation; 
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3. The minority to be coerced is itself the predominant power 
within a large and compact territorial segment of the country; 


4. Its power is enhanced and legitimatized by the constitutional 
status of the federal units which it controls; 


5. tne controversy, in the estimation of most people, is between 
competing notions of right, morality, and justice. 


Let me say quickly that, in the face of these circumstances, I do not 
think that a democratic political order can admit the wisdom of coercion unless 
some grand objective compels that recourse. I can imagine four possible justifi- 
cations, only one of which seems to me clearly present in this case, A first would 
be that the practice of segregation could not be contained within the borders of 
the southern states, but would, if tolerated there, inevitably spread abroad. Some 
such fear in a similar situation seemed to determine the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the old polygamy cases.l I can see no happenings in the recent past to 
indicate that this would be the fortune of segregation, Indeed,- the evidence 
suggests the reverse; i.e. the inability of the South to hold back the influences 
operating against segregation. 


A second possible justification for coercion, consistent with democratic 
theory, would seem to be present if there were reasonable grounds for believing 
that legal segregation was not based on an actual consensus of the people of the 
South, that it was instead a legal scheme maintained by excluding many citizens 
from the exercise of the franchise, by underrcpresenting many others, and by various 
forms of intimidation. Only blindness to facts and to logic could deny that in our 
southern states this has been and is still the situation. The proposition can be 
confidently put forward that, just as a democratic political order must at all final 
points accept the right of the majority, so too it requires that every individual 
be enabled to participate in the decision as to what is the majority. This has not 
been and is not the case in our southern states, and its absence furnishes a potent 
justification for coercion, 


A third possible cause might be stated as follows: even though segrega- 
tion is contained, and even though it is approved by an actual majority of south- 
erners, its mere existence frustrates national objectives, Thus is argued, for 
example, the view that segregation does great damage to our foreign relations, 

This contention seems the abyss of speciousness, Once adopt such a guidepost for 
policy, and all sorts of troubles connected with our domestic houskeeping become 
subject to the varieties of foreign opinion, We shall tack to Ibn Saud's views as 
to the privileges of Jews, turn to restrain journalistic criticism of foreign powers 
whom we are wooing, and — who knows? - stop exporting Coca-Cola to France, 


A fourth possible justification for coercion of federal units on an issue 
of right and justice is of more strength, What if the notion of right and justice, 
carried into practice, violate a legal norm of the whole political order? This our 
Supreme Court has said that legally required segregation does do, and in the nature 
of American constitutionalism this determination of the law is sufficient to bind 
us all, I need not remind you, however, not eyen those of you who, as I do, 
heartily approve of this decision, that the life of the law is experience » not logic, 


1, Reynolds v. U.S. 98US145 (1879). Davis v. Beason 133US333 (1890). 
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‘ But I would add that, except possibly for lawyers, the decision does not define and 
‘settle all questions of policy. Imagine a hypothetical case, but one which, I 
suspect, is not a far-fetched one. Suppose elections in the southern states to be 
at least as universal and free as in any other part of this country, and suppose the 
representative officers so chosen should still legislate for the support of segre- 
gation. The law today, presumably, means that even so, the government of the States 
would not be permitted to discriminate against, i.e. to segregate, any group of the 
State's citizens or any individual. This is not, of course, an altogether hypo-_. 
thetical picture: it was, for example, a fair description of the conditions in the 
border states such as Maryland, and the question which it presents for democratic 
theory is not unlike that of the vexing flag-salute cases, Furthermore, if the 

. principles which I have already proposed are valid, there is no justification for 
coercion in such an instance except the bare and unaided consideration that the 
behavior violates a legal norm, 


But is not the law supported by morality and justice, by right, by, | 
moreover, the claims of enlightenment? It is not, within the bare limits of demo- 
cratic theory, There is a strange reluctance in many quarters to concede that the 
word "democracy" does not embrace the connotation of all things desired and cher- 
ished, Yet all who value the precision of language must regard this sentiment as a 
fallacy. The concept "democracy" cannot be separated from the majority principle. 
And a "pure" democracy will not recognize the truthfulness of any morality, justice, 
or right not sanctioned by the majority. I have said, and I doubt that the state- 
ment can be contradicted, that it is impossible to determine that an actual majority 
of Americans reject the morality or justice of segregation. 


Nor can the supports of morality, justice or right for Brown v. Topeka be 
surely found by going beyond democratic theory, Whether they are found depends, I 
believe, on the intellectual basis from which these be reasoned, I think the day 
is past (in another context I might say bluntly that the day never was) when poli- 
: tical decisions can be, or should be, guided by natural law, correctly and techni- 
cally understood, If appeal be to morality, justice and right, John Stuart Mill 
will be of more help than Jefferson and Locke and the natural law philosophers, 
For Mill was bold enough to speak of justice in terms that met the challenging 
proclamation with which Kant celebrated his own age: to be enlightened is to "have 
the courage to use your own intelligence."2 Mill took up this challenge more 
squarely, though not more lovingly, than had Kant himself, and more boldly than 
have most of us. I doubt that those who look will find negotiable principles of 
morality and justice in the immutable and absolute ratio decidendi of natural law, 
I doubt yet more that the concepts of justice produced as the froth of sociological 
studies, good for this time and place only, are worth serious discussion except as 
what they are, namely, the data of a particular science, 


Mill, on the other hand, offered us? a way to locate ourselves, which had, 
as a matter of fact, been known also to Kant, had been well trod by bbes,™ and 
which in our time has been further cleared by Cassirer, Not natural law, but the 
"learning by experience" from the "whole past duration of the human species", is 
the intelligible foundation of morality. And not the relativist diffidence of the 


nS The Philosophy of Kant, ed, by C.J. Friedrich, N.Y.; 19495 page 132. 


3. see Utilitarianism, especially chs. 2 and 3, 


4, cf, Perez Zagorin, A History of Political Thought in ‘the English Revolution. 
London, 1954, ch. 13. 
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'. sociological school, but the mature courage of enlightened men, respectful enough 
of human reason to accept the "positive belicfs" which it has acquired, and dis- 
abused of the plaintive longing that the principles of goodness may be elsewhere 
found, is required to give to morality the force of active meaning and consequence, 
In short, I would assert that only enlightened men, men who have consciously turned 
away from all authority except that of human reason and the creations of human 
reason, are likely to find principles of morality of more than private application, 
principles that can be discussed critically with other men, which may support the 
action that has been taken toward reforming the American constitution. 


What will they find? I believe they can affirm, with the concurrence of 
long generations of the experience of life behind them, that a good society requires 
that those conditions be present which enable the individual to be autonomous in 
choosing and fulfilling his vocation, They will not ask, in their search, the bad 
question as to whether conditions are such as to enable the individual to make his 
maximum contribution to the public welfare, for this will only involve them again 
in the circular definition of the public good. But they will cut to the marrow of 
morality, which has to do only with individuals, and affirm that the individual's 
freedom to define and achieve his own purposes is a moral right which all society 
ought to observe, And they will have no difficulty concluding, and need no sophis- 
tries to prove, that legally imposed segregation is SHEL TUStL Ve of those conditions 
which autonomy demands. 


A chief ideal of liberals from the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries, 
an ideal which had its representative expression in the Austinian doctrine of sov- 
ereignty, was the vision of the individual in a simple relation with one coercive 
power, so that if he could secure liberty from this power, his political sovereign, 
he would have no other powers to contend with. This ideal has been largely or 
altogether forsaken in more recent liberal thought, and for good reasons, It has 
wavered before the "majority tyranny" concern of Stuart Mill and de Tocqueville and 
others. It has been informed by the critique of the pluralists of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, In part, that critique was a recall of older 
ideas (e.g. in Montesquieu) of the indispensable relation between privilege and 
liberty. In part, it was a variation of the still older idea that men need the 
sense and the reality of belonging to a community. In part, it was an anticipation 
of current psychological criticism of the "lonely crowd" which breeds the "escape 
from freedom," 


But perhaps most of all the Austinian ideal has withered because of the 
simple fact that constitution makers have never been able to translate it into 
existence, The lesson of experience is that in a workable constitutional order, 
political power becomes either divided or complicated out of all resemblance to the 
Austinian portrait, and that society naturally yields a profusion of organs of 
control and direction within which the individual orients his life as surely as if 
they had the power to command and imprison him, The modern problem of liberty is 
not alone that arising from the simple relation of individual to one sovereign, but — 
also that produced by the multiformed relations of the individual to many loci of 
control, This is the context within which the Negro issue in the United States must 
be pondered, whether his appeals for a better status are directed against federal 
units, or labor unions, or business corporations, or churches. For these are all 
expressions of the proliferation of authorities in our modern society, and each has 
authority which we not only tolerate, but generally approve. We would advance the 
individual's freedom, but we would also defend the authority of the organized 
communities within which he acts, The issues which arise from the occasional con- 
flicts of these two aspirations are not slight, and will not be fleeting. Their 
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continuous resolution is the burdensome price which must be offered for the delights 
of a society which has been allowed to grow according to its own nature, I suggest 
as short precepts which may be of advantage, and which seem to me ieee deta with, 
though not demanded by democratic theory, these propositions: 


1. The organized community ought to have a ey respected 
right to exist; 


2. The individual ought to have a legally respected right to 
autonomy in choosing and fulfilling his vocation; 


3. No organized community ought to restrict or impede this. 
individual right, though the burden of proof that it does so 
ought to rest in the individual, 


a: before concluding this paper, I would say that that democratic 
political order is indeed fortunate which possesses a legally constituted institu- 
tion, such as the United States has in its Supreme Court, that can by regular 
process come to the aid of the individual, and of enlightenment, against the organ- 
ized communities of society, 


There is a long-standing belief that important political philosophy is 
generated by practical crises. True as this undoubtedly is, not all great crises 
in the affairs of men lead to notable statements of political thought. The response 
of the American spirit to the intense pain caused throughout the country's history 
by the status of the Negro has been chiefly literary, except as our national courts 
have been required by instant cases to search for general principles. Whether 
political philosophy may ever from this baleful situation learn to speak something 
of intcrest, comparable in that respect to the work of our novelists, is, as it 
must be, questionable. 


Nevertheless, philosophic minds should attempt, as once Calhoun did, to 
find here lessons for the enrichment of the philosophic understanding of men and 
their political necessities. That they have not often heretofore done so may well 
be because, unlike the novelists who have spoken the universals of the heart, they 
have treated the question under narrow and provincial heads of inquiry. Here is a 
problem deep as all philosophy, kith and kin of all life and hope, Let us venture 
so to think of it. 
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Social Science and the School Segregation Cases 


Herbert Garfinkel 
Dartmouth College 


The argument concerning the compatibility of social 


science evidence and constitutional adjudication is rather 


like the dispute between the two priests over the compatibility 


of smoking and praying. Unable to decide who was right after 
a heated discussion as to whether smoking and praying were 
permitted at the same time, they wrote to the Pope, After 
hearing from the Vatican they gleefully confronted each other 
only to find the other was equally elated and positive that 
the Pope supported his own position, : 

~ "But how could you be right," said the first priest, 
"I asked directly whether it is permitted to smoke while one 
is praying and the answer right here in my hand is, 'No, it 
is not permitted to smoke while praying.!" 

"Ah," said the second priest, "I asked whether it is 
permitted to pray while one is smoking and the answer right 
here in my hand is, 'Certainly, prayer is always in order,!" 

So too, in the case of the compatibility of social 
science evidence and the judicial function, it all depends 
on how you ask the question. If we ask whether social 
scientists should determine the answers to factual aspects 
in constitutional adjudication we are likely to be more leery 


than if we ask the question a little differently. Should the 


courts make use of soldi scientists as expert witnesses with 
respect to factual elements of constitutional law issues? 
Like smoking while praying vs. praying while smoking the 
important thing is who is on top, | 

There are two distinct aspects of this problem which 


require separate analysis, The first is the relevance of 


social science research and theory to the issues in the school 
segregation cases. Is this material relevant or irrelevant, 


in principle? Second, if relevant in principle, how adequate 


is this as evidence for establishing the relevant facts in the 


cases? 


I 


Relevance of Social Science Literature 
~ 


The Supreme Court, in the thirties the butt of attack as 
"nine old men," is now scathingly labeled by extreme opponents 
of the school segregation decision as "the nine sociologists," 
Once charged with being harnessed to the concepts of a "horse-~ 
and~buggy age," the justices are no longer accused of Herbert 
Spencer's “social-statics" but of reading Gunnar Myrdal'ts 
dynamics" inte the Constitution, The Court is accused 
of, at best, judicial legislation and, at worst, resting its 
decision on sociology rather than on lew--of rejecting the 


intent of the framers and established precedent for science 


fiction. (I say, “at worst"--one can find worse still if we 
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take seriously the slander that the social science witnesses 
are "Commies" and "foreigners," a levelcd by Sonater 
Eastland and Governor 

This attack on the Brown v. Topeka been on as "the 
sociological decision" so far as it is mere name-calling need 
not be taken too seriously by scholars, though the currency 


which it has received as voiced by former Justice Byrnes and 


reported and adopted as the line of U.S. News and World 

Report may make it important as popular propaganda, It 
was probably deliberate that the Court has been more often 


dubbed the "nine sociologists" rather than psychologists for 


the status of sociology, in the popular image of the pecking. 
order of the sovial sciences, is low. Psychology, with its 
I.Qe,5 aptitude, and other tests to which the public has been 
subjected, as well as its closeness to medicine and psychiatry, 
has more popular acceptance as a science. Nor is it too 


farfetched to note the case in making sociologist sound like 


socialist, 


Criticisms which must be taken more seriously have been 
expressed by a number of legal theorists, and their refutation 


necessitatos a clear understanding of the relevance of the 


social science evidence in these cases. Four major arguments 
have come to my attentions: 
The first charge is that the question of segregation as 


such was one of "law" and not of "fact," and therofore the 


social scicnce findings could not be pertinent. This was 
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~ 
advanced in objections to admitting the testimony of social 


scientists as expert witnesses, At the trial before the three~ 
judge District Court in the Clarendon County, South Carolina 
case, the following colloquy took place between the Bench and 
opposing counsel: 


Judge Parker: Do you mean for him to exclude all 
the other facts that were testified? 

Mr, Carter /plaintiffs! counsel/: Yes sir--just 
the facts of segregation. 

Judge Parker: All right, 

Mr. Figg /defendants' counsel/: If your honor please, 
we object to that question because just the fact that 
there is segregation could hardly be a matter of opinion 
by a witness. 

Judge Parker: Well, what he's asking him is whether 
or not in his opinion it is discriminating against the 
Negro children to segregate them in schoolse « « e Why 
isn't that competent? 

Mr. Figg: We think it's irrelevant and immaterial, 
It's been settled that the states can provide public 
schools and that they may provide separate schools for 
the different races, And his opinion is irrelevant and 
immaterial under the legal situation as laid down in the 
decisions, That is a political matter for the legislature 
under our situation and not for witnesses on the witness 
stand. That may be his opinion, but it'se o « 

Judge Parker: /interrupting/ Well, if that's so, 
we might as well let it come in, and the Court can pass 
on it, don't you think so? Go ahead and answer the 
question, 3 


The basis for Counsel Figg's objection is clearly that 
of reliance on precedents establishing the "separate-but-equal" 
doctrine, It was because the Plossy doctrine was challenged 


that the testimony was offered as pertinent. But, even if the 


separate-but-equal formula wore not directly challenged, there 
were sufficient precedents in the decisions involving graduate 


and professional schools to make the testimony relevant. The 


effects of intangible conditions on educational opportunitics 
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were rolied upon by the Court in Sweatt v. Painter (339 U.S. 


629) and in McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents (339 UsSe 637)¢ 


It will be recalled that the Sweatt decision found the Toxas 
law school for Nogroes unequal partly on tho grounds of 
inferior reputation and the inability of students to be 
afforded contacts with future co-professionals, McLaurin was 
found to be deprived of equal educational opportunity by 
virtuc of being segregated at tho identical lectures 
simultaneously provided white students within the same 
Oklahoma graduate school classroom, 

The factual question to which the social science testimony 
was pertinent was whether the separation of the races in the 
public schools of Clarendon County interfered with the capacity 
of the children to receive equal educational opportunities, 
even if the tangible Paoilitios were held substantially equal, 
Counsel for the Negro appellants were careful to provide | 
the Supreme Court with the possibility of following the Swoatt 
and McLaurin precedents, to rule in their favor even if the 
Court chose not to challenge tne Plessy doctrine directly. 
The social scicnce factual testimony was pertinent to either 
pathway, extension of the Sweatt-McLaurin formula to public 
schools or outright re joction of the Plessy precedonts, | 
A second charge stems from the argument advanced by 
‘proponents of the Court's position in these cases that there 


_is nothing now in the use of social science evidence in 


consti tutional law casos. The Brandeis was developed 


cases “arguod before tho ‘Supr ono Court halt a century AZO 


: 
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Some critics maintain, howevor, that the factual social and 


economic data which characterized the Brandeis briocfs is not 
a good basis for arguing the relovence of social science to 
the school segregation issue, In the Brandeis bricsfs the 
data were drawn to show the reasonableness of legislative 


action. Here the data are directed at upsetting the logislative 


action. 
But, if the Brandeis brief is relevant to establishing 
the reasonableness of legislative action, logically the brief 


may succeed or it may fail in its purpose. The fact that 


Brandeis was on the side of the lcgislature is irrolevant 
because the objective evidence may, conceivably, have demon-= 
stratod the unrsasonableness of the legislation. A counter- 
bricf, if the facts wore favorable, would surcly have it as 
its task to rebut Brandeis! argument--would this not amount 
to an effort to establish, on socio-cconomic grounds, the 
unreasonabloness of the legislation? 

The reasonableness of the legislative action in the 
school casos is very much to the point of the striektienkGennl 
question because of the racial classifications utilized in 


the scgregation, Tho anthropological tostimony on racial types 


and the psychological evidonce concerning the innate learning 


abilitics and intclligence of racial groups are relevant to 


handling the legal question of the appropriatencss of such 
classifications to the educational purposes of the state 


statutes, 
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Similarly, it iG in principlo, a ‘factual question as to 
whcther mixed schools are more likely t than sogrogated schools 
to produce prolonged social stress and violence in a comunity. 
As the sogrogating states argued that the classification of 
races for scparating cducational facilities was nocessary to 
avoid racial friction it became relevant for social scicntists 
to examine their rcsearch findings on this matter, Studics 
of integration in tho armed forces, in the merchant marine, 
in business under the prodding of FEPC laws, and in public 
housing became important where a social change of the magnitude 
involved in the school situation was contemplated, An argummt 
drawing upon such matcrial can properly claim the Brandcis 
brief as its prototypo. 

Thirdly, thore aro soimc who foar that tho Thurgood 
Marshall bricf creates a serious danger to the continuing 
offorts to oxtond the boundarics of cqual protection. By 
assuming it is neccessary to show that the incquality in school 
scgregation is psychologically harmful, civil rights iis sania 
havo, unwittingly, diluted the protection afforded by the 


Constitution. Advocatos of racial scgrogation, since the 195 


decision, have argued that there is porsonality damage to 
white children forced to mix with persons they consider 


obnoxious. The Court, by cntcrtaining the psychological argumont 


in support of its decision, opened tho way for this sort of 


rebuttal. Howevor, these critics maintain, inequality is 


constitutionally proscribed whethor it is harmful cr not. The 


docision, thoreforec, must bo based on constitutional grounds 
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and not on social scicnce, 


Tho difficulty with this argument is twofold: First, 
whore it is posited purely on the grounds of partisan 
strategy, it cannot thereby deny that tho social scicnce Satan 
if it could sottle | issue of the personality effects 
on the persons involved--is pertinent, There is no logical 
rcason why the facts of social science might not be uscd to 
buttress cortain aspects of the southern position--that docs 
not alter the question of whether the nature of the issue 
is factual, or whethor the alleged facts are edcduatets eA 
supported by available evidence. Whether the testimony was 
adoquately supported by tho evidence will concern us shortly, 
but the social science matorial, introduced on behalf of the 

Negro partios to these cases, claimed that segregation was not 
only harmful to tho Negro childron but to the white children 
as well, 

In the second place, the argument that showing psychological 
harm to the children is dangerous and irrelevant misses the 
main legal point which the NAACP lawyers sought to establish 
with this line of evidence, It is true that the general 
harm which was attested to by social psychologists was rogarded 


as important in that, to quote Thurgood Marshall, "this is a 


state-sponsored program, certainly the state, consistent with 


the requirements of the Fourtecnth Amendment, should not be 
a party to a system which docs help to produce thoso, results," 


But the argumcnt at its most telling point was more specific, 
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It was nocossary to show that an cqual education cannot 
be obtainod in segregated public schools cven on an elomcntary 
lovel whore all facilities, teachers and curricular clcoments 
arc prosumod equal. In the McLaurin case (involving scgrogation 
within a classroom) the Court had hold that tho "appollant 
is handicapped in his pursuit of effective graduate instruction, 

Such restrictions impair and inhibit his ability to study, 
to cngage in discussions and exchange views with other 
students, and, in general, to lcarn his profession," Marshall 
sought to convince the Court in the elomentary school cases 
that children on lower educational lcvels also wore unable to 
get an oqual education even if the tangible facilitics were 
equal, To do this, he callod export witnesses and roferrod 
to sciontific literature which might cstablish that the 
children did in fact suffor in porsonality devclopmont, and 
that this impaired their ability to learn, That is, the 


educational purposes of tho state statutes cstablishing public 
schools could not ee equally of boncofit to the two groups in 

the scgregated systems. 3 
‘It is worth quoting Thurgood Marshall's full statemont 
on this point: 


Accoptanco of tho segregation under tho “separate 
but cqual" doctrine has become so ingrained that over- 
wheolming proof was sorcly nocdod to demonstrate that 
equal cducational opportunities for coe could not 
.be provided in a sogrcgatod systom. 

It is relatively casy to show that a Negro graduate 
student offorcd training in a separate school, thrown 
“up overnight, could not “got an education oqual to that. 
available at tho state univorsitics. Public elomontary 
and high schools, howovor, presont a more difficult basis 
for comparison, Thoy aro normally not spocializod 
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institutions with national or even statewide rep- 
utations. Public school teachers at these levels 
are not likely to gain eminence in the profession 
comparable to that of teachers in colleges and 
universities, For years, however, exposure of the 
evils of segregation and discrimination has come 
from social scientists, and their help was elicited 
for this phase of the campaign, Social scientists are 
almost in universal agreement that segregated education 
produces inequality. Studies have been made of the 
personality problems caused by discrimination and 
segregation and most social scientists have reached 
the conclusion that artificial and arbitrary barriers, 
such .s race and color bars, are likely to have an 
adverse effect on the personality development of the 
individual, The energy and strength which the 
individual might otherwise use in the development 
of his mental resources is dissipated in adjustment 
to the problems of segregation, 
In other words, competent expert testimony was 
produced to show in detail the injury to the Negro - 
pupil attending the segregated schools in Clarendon 
County and to show that this injury was a permanent 
and continuing one which prevented the Negro child 
from obtaining an education equal to that obtained 
by other students. /emphasis added/ / 


It is the "mental resources" which it is the purpose of 
educational institutions to develop that are debilitated by 
the personality effects of school segregation. “The psychologists 
and other social scientists who had studied this problem 
may, or may not, have successfully established this point as 
proven fact-~but, in principle, their testimony -is relevant 
to an effort to decide the question, ! 
Finally, the fourth charge is that modern social science 
insists on the separation of "fact" and "value" SOE age 
As it claims that scientific method is appropriate only to 


fact questions, and as the equal protection of law is 


intrinsically a value problem social scientists cannot address 
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themselves to the constitutional issue considered by the Court, 

Now modern social science is far from unanimous in its 
basic philosophy. Even those wh accept the logical necessity. 
of separating fact and value propositions for different types 
of metholological consideration are not in agreement as to 
the implications of this for their work, However, let it be 
agreed that what have come to be known as “behavioral 
scientists do maintain that the scientific study of social 
phenomena must be value-free. Indeed, that is the position 
taken by the 32 social scientists who submitted an appendix 
to the appellants! brief wherein they distinguish between the 
factual and value aspects of the problem: 

There are, of course, moral and legal issues 

involved with respect to which the signers of the 

present statement cannot speak with any special 

authority and which nust be taken into account in the 

solution of the problem, There are, however, also 

factual issues involved with respect to which certain 

conclusions seem to be justified on the basis of the 

available scientific evidence. It is with these 

issues only that this paper is concerned. Some of 

the issues have to do with the consequences of 

segregation, some with the problems of changing 

from segregated to unsegregated practices, 10 

It is clear from this statement that there is no 
assertion that the value problem is meaningless nor irrelevant 
to the problom of settling the legal issue before the Courte 
There is a profound difference between saying that science 
cannot validate value propositions and saying that nothing can 


be known about values, In my view, empirical science is only 


one way of knowing something about reality and it is not 


identical with wisdom. The social scientist does not claim to 
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validate the doctrine of equality as an end by his research, 


However, the problem is whether, given the end of equal 


protection as a socially accepted norm, the social scientists! 
research has any bearing on the extent to which a particular 
Situation does produce unequal status in fact, 

The social scientist who sccks to cast light on the 
problem of segregation is not thereby violating the separation 
of fact and value promise. The valuation which he makes is 
not that of a scientist derived from his research. In this 
case the valuation is supplied by the Constitution. The : 
"equal protection of the laws" clause provides the preference 
for equality over inequality; the scientific question is, in 
principle, whether a given condition, within which individuals 
are “oxpoctod to learn, is likely to prove disadvantagoous to 
them compared with persons not so conditioned, 

The factual qucstions associated with the school 
segregation cases are large in number--there aro indeed more 
than modern social science has successfully researched to date, 
But as a friond of mine has put it, such rescarch is "porhaps 
not the height of spats tnd adventure, but neither is it 


mean or without point." 


II 
Tho ees. of the Social Scicnce Evidence 


It is ono thing to show the relevance of a scientific, 


“export opinion; it ‘ts’ a matter to ‘show that 
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canons of science itself, A book on , Beyohistry and tho tew 


out that: 


As early as 1619 we begin ‘to find cases in 
which physicians and other experts testificd as 
witnosses,. In the notorious witch trial of 
1665, Sir Thomas Browne, the most eminent 
physician of his time, testificd to his belief 
in witches, and stated that 'he was clearly of 
tho opinion! that the three persons pointed out 
to him in court 'wore bewitched,.! 12 


Psychiatric expert tcstimony has improved somewhat 
Since then, we trust, but the competency of scientific witnesses 
is not always beyond question, Indced at the Clarondon 
County lower-court trial in the school sogrogation casos, one 
expert called by tho plaintiffs was objected to as not a- 
competent scicntist. The following discussion is recorded 


in the trial rocord: 


Mr, Clark: Do you have any opinion as to 
whether such a /sogregated school/ system would cause 
adverse offects or would have adverse effects in 
operation among the individuals? 

Prof. Kessclman: Yos, I do have such opinion, 
My particular interest is in the ficld of political 
scicncGe e 

Mr, Figg: /interrupting/ Your Honor, I object 
to that question becauso I don't think that this witness 
has been qualified to answer that question. He said 
his work is in the field of Government. This question 
would have been properly addrcssed perhaps to anothor 
witness, but I don't think this one has been qualified 
to answer that question, 

Judge Parkcr: What do you say as to that? 

Mr. Cartor: Well your Honor, this Professor 
Kossolian is not an expert in terms of Government}; 
he is a porson who has studied the scicnce of government, 
Ho is an cducator to that extent. 
; Judge Parker: Hets not a specialist in education 
is he? 

Mr, Cartor: No, sir, 

Judge Parker: Well how can he oxpress an opinion 
on a matter of educational policy? 
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Mr. Carter: He can express an opinion, your 
Honor, « e « 28 &@ person who deals in the science 
of government, he would have to investigate .« e« e 
the dovelopment of citizenship . .« « whether or not 
an idea is developed in the child or in the people 
to support Democratic institutions. And I think 
that he would be /preeminently/ qualified for that 
question, 

Judge Parker: It seems to me that any lawyer 
or any man who has any experience in government 
would be just as well qualified as he would be to 
express an opinion onthat. He is not a scientist 

in the field of education, 
fPirecting his question to Thurgood Marshall/ 

Are you going to offer any more witnesses 
along this line? 

Mr. Marshall: No, sir. The other witnesses are 
REAL scientists, 

Judge Parker: Well, I'll take it for what it's 
worth. Go ahcad, 13 


The political scientist was the only witness objected 
to on the grounds, not of irrelcvancy, but of incompctecncy. 
It sooms somewhat ironical, therefore, that in writing about 
the social scicnee testimony a Columbia political sciontist, 
David Truman, should refer to ". . « the impressive 
psychological cvidence regarding the consequences of 
segregation which was accepted by the UeSe Supreme Court 


eceraee At the same time, a Princcton sociologist, 


Mosyos Berger, has written: "Both the oral testimony 
given in the lower courts, and the studies cited as 'tmodern 
authority! in Justice Warren's footnote eleven, are very 
weak indeed and inspire no great DE a 

How much confidence the social science evidence deserves 
is what I shall now consider, First, let us examine the a 
situation with respect to the use of that evidence by counsel 


for the plaintiffs and, second, the handling of that material 


by the Supreme Court. 
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: Whatever second thoughts Mr, Thurgood Marshall may have. 
today about the importance of this line of reasoning the 
testimony of over forty social scientists and professional 
educators called to the stand as expert witnesses by Marshall 
and his colleagues fills the better part of four vga 
These are the trial records of the District Courts sent up to 
the Supreme Court in four of the five cases, Only in the 
District of Columbia case were social science or other 
witnesses not used. 

There were three major points which the social science 
evidence sought to establish for the plaintiffs: (1) The 
unreasonableness of racial classifications for purposes of 
public education, (2) Segregation in public schools is 
psychologically detrimental to the children of both races; 
it impairs their ability to pursue curricular objectives, 
broadly conceived. (3) Desegregation can be accomplished 
without excessive disharmony and Visiwes.. 

With respect to the first item, this political scientist 
is fully prepared to underwrite the evidence as presented both 
orally and in the social science literature. | Otto Klineberg, 
the Columbia psychologist who testified in the Delaware case, 
has recently brought together the relevant psychological 
research and theory for the UNESCO volume, The Race Question 


17 
in Modern Science, He shows conclusively that there is no 


basis for assuming a connection between innate intelligence 


and race. About all that can be said for the "southern" position 


is that southern whites score higher on various tests than 


do southern Negroes, as a group. However, within the southern 


Negro group any Negroes score higher than many whites. 
Furthermore, southern Negroes wis wake North strikingly improve 
their intellectual performance--those who have been away 
from the South the longest have improved the most. What is 
‘more, if you group Negroes and whites by states, Negroes in 
some northern states surpass whites as a group in some southern 
states. And this record is made with all the continuing 
environmental obstacles to Negro development, North and South. 
The conclusion, that given equal opportunities Negroes can 
perform as well as whites, is strongly supported by the 
evidence, 

Even the comparison between whites and Negroes within 
the South, if IQ is accepted as the criterion for separate 
educational institutions, could reasonably lead only to the 
placing of ali high-IQ children in the same school apart 
from those lower on IQ tests--this would necessarily lead to 
considerable racial integration, Thus, the reasonableness 
of the classification of children by race in public schools, 
based on the assumption of innate intellectual differences, 


is succossfully refuted by the social science evidence, 


Let us postpone the personality effects problem and 
skip to the point concerning the possibility of peaceful 
integration, Here, the evidence is not as conclusive as in 


the matter of racial classifiation based on intelligence, 


Just as psychologists who first discovered differences in IQ 
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test scores between the races improperly inferred genetic 
differences from this evidence, the early literature of 
sociology has left a heritage of 
Modern students of social change have found it more difficult 
to free themselves of the Sumner thesis that "stateways 
cannot change folkways" than the psychologists have in : 
remedying their early misconceptions concerning 
Sociologists and political scientists have worked on this 
problem along two main lines of theory and feck. 

(1) Studies of opinion and attitude formation have 
developed a much more sophisticated understanding of the 
communication process and the function of opinion leadership 
than Summner possessed, The mores are not as stable, nor are 
they as homogeneous as Summner assumed, 

(2) There is also a crucial gap between behavior and 
opinion which is related to the leadership function, “‘Dorsene 
who respond to Dr. Gallup that they oppose integration are 
not necessarily going to do anything about it. Indsed, presented 
with the actuality, they are likely to approve the change | 
in a not vere long, long-run. This does not mean that all 
social change is peaceful--there was an American civil war-- 
but substantial social change can be brought about peacefully 
utilizing civil authority as an important factor in the opinion-~ 
leader vrocesse 


What is the research and experience upon which this 


revised theory of social change is based, particularly as it 


applies to the elimination of racial segregation? The basic 
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studies have been mentioned before; racial integration in the 
armed forces was an important part of the research by Stouffer 


and his associates on The American Soldier, The studios of 


integration in employment under FEPC laws, in the Merchant 
Marine, and in public housing all point to the same conclusion, 
Prejudice increases with social distance; the greater the 
contact with Negroes in these case studies the less likelihood 
there was of objection to the interracial situation. Note 
that this is true where there is a planned program with 
official support hehind it. This expcrience was cited to 
the same point in the report of the President's Committee on 
Civil Rights. Of course, the expericnce since the Court's 
decision in places like Louisville were not available prior 
to the decision, but there had buen considerable experience 
as a result of the decisions in the graduate and professional 
school cases. Something like a thousand Nogro students were 
enrolled in southern, formerly all-white, universities by 
July 1951. Of course a single Lucy case oxcites greater 
attention, but the overall record is one of acceptance of these 
students without incident. 

This evidence cannot prove that violence will not result; 


it demonstrates that it is not inevitable, and it points to 


the methods of minimizing discord, It successfully disputes 


the argument offcred by counsel for the defenso that racial 


segrogation in the public schools is a necessary exercise of 


the police power to prevent grave social disruption. We need 
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not minimize the social revolution which the decision 
entails, particularly for the deep South, to recognize the 
evidence that a program which combines firmness with 
persuasion, utilizing opinion leaders backed by lcgal principle 
and sanction, can prevail and ultimately lead to increased 
social harmony. 

- We come now to the effort to demonstrate that racial 
segregation in public schools, whether tangible facilities 


are equal or not, provides a psychological handicap to the 


pursuit of curricular objectives, If this could be established, 
the conclusion would necessarily follow that "separate" cannot 
be "equal," 

If all that were required is to weigh the sheer bulk of 
social science opinion as "modern authority" on this matter, 
the conclusion would be incontrovertible. In addition to 
the substantial number of expert witnesses in the lower-court 
trials and those who signed the appendix to the appellants? 
brief, a survey was conducted of social science oe 
Over 500 anthropologists, sociologists and psychologists 
returned a mailed questionnaire (61% return) revealing that 
90% agreed that "enforced segregation has detrimental 
psycholcgical effects on the segresated groups;" only 2% 


disagreed, the others expressing no opinion, "Righty-three 
per cent »« e « believe that enforced segregation has detrimental 


psychological effects on the group which enforces the 


segregation.” Four per cent disagreed, the rest expressed no 
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cOursé, it ts traditional that expert witnesses, 


unlike ordinary vi tneases, are permitted to offer ‘opinions 


in court and are not peut isha to recounting facts, However, 
social scientists who are concerned with more than scoring 

a partisan point, even for a deeply-felt moral commitment, 

will not wish to rest their case purely on professional opinion, 
: Not only is it no substitute for research-supported conclusions 
(the authors of the survey explicitly disclaimed such a 
purpose), but the respondents have either neglected to 

take time off from researching these problems to publish their 
findings or they have exaggerated the extent to which they 
have been involved in such research, Morroe Berger reports 
that one of the authors of the survey analysis thought it 
"odd" that 29% of his respondents should claim their own 


How could ", 


research as the basis for their conclusions, 


so many social scientists . . .« have claimed to have done 
research on the subject when: only a Inegligiblet amount of 
material had appeared in 
A recent report of the Group for the Advancement of 


Psychiatry on Psycniatric Aspects of School Desegregation 


also maintains that there are "psychosocial ills arising from 
23 

segregation," It is interesting that, although a separats 

paragraph is devoted to the statement declaring that “For the 


segregating group, in this case the whites, the reactions, 


though less obvious, are nonetheless serious," not a single 


reference is cited to support the point, At least the 


paragraph dealing with the effects of segregation on Negro 
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personality is footnoted with five items from the literature, 
There is an interesting psychological literature beginning 
with the work of Erich saul which attempts to apply itself 
to studies in the personality characteristics of prejudiced 
persons. However, these the Adorno research 


on the Authoritarian Personality) are very remote from a 


definitive finding that white children suffer personality 
damage that impairs their ability to receive an education in 
public schools from which Negroes are excluded, We must 
agree with the conclusion of the Fact-Finding Report of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth that: 
it seems doubtful that objections to 

racial and religious prejudice can be based to any 

large extent on the grounds of demonstrated detrimental 

effect on the feelings, values, ideas, or behavior 

of those who practice discrimination, 27 

What of the evidence seeking to establish the personality 
effects on the Negro children? Although here, too, the 
literature is sparse in reporting carefully designed research, 
some efforts have been made, Let us examine one representative 
study in the experimental social-psychology field for which 
purpose the work of Kenneth B. Clark will serve particularly 
BOE os Dr. Clark is a professor of psychology at New York's 


City College and Director of the Northside Center for Child 


Development. He has published a good deal on this problem, 
indeed his extensive report on "The Effects of Prejudice and 
Discrimination on Personality Development in Children," 


prepared for the White House Conference on Children and Youth, i 


is the first item cited by the Supreme Court in its social 
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science footnote (11) to the Brown decision, He personally 


testified in three of the four cases where expert witnesses 


were used, and actually applied the projective technique he 
has devised to the plaintiff children in the South Carolina 
CASE. 

Clark and his wife, in the basic study from which his 
conclusions were drawn, devised a most ingenious experimental 
design using an adaptation of projective techniques. The 


best known projective device, of course, is the Rorschach 


ink-blot test. Such methods attenpt to stimulate responses 
which will reflect a pattern of basic personality characteristics, 


By providing unstructured but ambiguously suggestive materials, 


biases are better controlled and underlying dispositions 
revealed. Such devices can be uneconomical in research time, 


however, and specialized tests have been developed which 


circumscribe the area to be investigated more definitely 
iitheut sacrificing the essential value of the technique. 
The Clarks utilize dolls made from the same mold and 
identical in all respects save skin color anc hair color, 
The children are presented with four such dolls, two are 


brown-skinned with black hair, two are white-skinned with 


yellow hair, The children are requested to select one of the 


dolls as appropriate to each of the following questions: 


1. Give me the doll that you like to play with-~-(a) 
like best, 

2-e Give me the doll that is a nice doll, 

3. Give me the doll that looks bad, 

lh. Give mo the doll that is a. nice color, 

5. Give me the doll that looks like a white child, 

6, Give me the doll that looks like a colored child, 

“7%. Give me the doll that looks like a Negro child, 

8. Give me the doll that looks like you. 
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Requests through’ dere’ bo 
preferences; requests 5 through 7 to indicate 
knowledge of 'racial differences!; and request 
8 to show self-identification, 
The subjects in the basic experiment were 253 Negro 
children; about half were tested in southorn segrogated 
nursery and public schools, the balance in northern non- 
segregated nursery and public schools, The ages ranged from 
‘three through seven years. All children were tested individually 
and in private. 
In this experiment, the Clarks found that the children 
were quite capable of making correct identifications; 9% 
know the "white™ doll, 93% know the "colored" doll, 72% know 
the "Negro" doll, A majority of the children definitely reveal 
patterns of solf-alienation, they "prefer the white doll 
and reject the colored doll," They want to play with the 
white more than the colored doll (67% to 32%). The majority. 
(59%) think the white is the "nice" doll (38% choose the 
colored); The doll which Dvncics bad" is the colored (59%, 
compared with 17% who think the white doll "looks bad"); and 
60% choose the white doll as the one "that is a nice color" 
compared with only 38% who choose the colored doll, 


These findings have been substantiated in other studies 


and, by way of contrast, a study of involving both white 


and Negro children as subjects found 89% of the whites and 
29 
57% of the Negroes prefcrred the white doll, 


At tho South Carolina trial it was clear that Clark 
sought to use his rescarch to establish that he had scientifi- 


cally determined the effects of prejudice and discrimination 


3 
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on Negro children, He reported that out of a group of 


sixteen children aged 6-9, who wore plaintiff parties to 
the caso, ten "liked" tho white doll "best" and thought 
the white doll was "nice." Eleven "chose the brown doll 
as the doll which looked 'bad.'" Only one child selected 
the white doll as "looking bad." 

Tho theoretical gonoralization which Clark draws from 
these scverai studies was presented to the court in these 
terms 

I have reachod the conclusion from the } 
examination of my own results and from an examination 

of the literature in the entire field that discrimination, 

prejudice and segregation have definitely detrimental 

effects on the porsonality development of the Negro 

child, The sssence of this detrimental effect is a 

confusion in the child's concept of his own self- 

estcem--basic feelings of infcriority, conflict, 
confusion in his self-image, resentment, hostility | 
toward himself, hostility toward whites, intensifi- 
cation of « « »« a desire to resolve his basic 

conflict by sometimes escaping or withdrawing. 30 

Although, as tho White House Conference report made 
clear, ". . « there is little in the scientific literaturo on 
the precise effects of prejudice and discrimination on health 
of personality," in a gencral way it would be hard to deny 
the implications of existing studics., The conclusion of 
the White House Conference report is modest: "In spite of 
these many considcrations, it seems highly probable that 
pro judico and discrimination work vory much to the disadvantage 
of the personality development of most minority-group membors 


in ono way or another." 


Now, we must ask, is one of these ways directly connected 


with the effects of school segregation per se, and does this 


on 
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impair equal educational opportunity? -C ounsel for the 
defense in the South Carolina case was sharp enough in cross-~- 
examination to reveal that Dr, Clark could not answer this 
from the scientific literature, The exchange was as follows: 


Q. And then you say you were forced to the 
conclusion, after talking to these children, that 
they had suffered harm by attending the Scott's 
Branch School? 

A. I was forced to the conclusion that they 
have definite disturbances and problems in their 
own self-cstcem; that they had feelings of 
infcriority that related to race, 

Q. Because they had attended the Scott's 
Branch School? 

A. No, because they porccived themselves in 
an inferior status--gonerally infcrior, 

Qe Well, the Scott!s Branch School had nothing 
to do with it? 

A. Well I wouldn't say that, Counsollor. 

Q. Well what would you say? 

A. Well, I would say it would definitely. 

Q. And why? 

A. Because of some information which I got from 
the children between the ages of twclve and soventcen, 
As you can see, this mcthod is not as sensitive for 
older children as it would be for younger children, 
So, it became apparent to me as I talked to the older 
children that I could get similar data by a different 
method, re the interviewer — 

Qe And you refer to that as the "interview method? 

A. The interview method, 

Q. That means you ask them questions? 

A. That's right. 

Q. And they give you answers? 

A. That's right. 32 


Political scientists may fcol less discriminated acainst 
now--the "REAL" sciontists had a hard time too. Clark had no 
way, except for very general reasoning, whereby he could 
connect the broad effocts of discrimination on personality 
to the school segregation in these CASCSs This sort of 
deductive argument has been woll by in his. 


‘Social Psychology of ons 


AS 


"From a legal point of view it would be 
desirable to distinguish between the relative 
contribution of segregation and prejudice or 
discrimination to such detrimental cffcctse : 
This is difficult because sogregation and 
discrimination inovitably go together, Yct we 
can say that enforced segregation tends to 
reinforce and lcad to prejudiced bohavior, 
lends official sanction to discrimination, 
which could be rejected casier if it wero only 
amere individual manifestation of a projudiced 
mind, 33 
Actually, had the southern counsel taken tho trouble 

to fine~comb Clark's resocarch publications they could have 
asked some very embarrassing questions. For example, Clark 
reported ". . .« although the majority of Nogro children 

at each age prefer the white doll to the brown doll, this b 
prefcrence decroases gradually from four through seven ytars," 
But that is when the children are beginning school--what is 

the effect of segrcgatcd as against integrated schools? The 

data are not broken down by geography plus age so we cannot 
compare North and South here. It would be intorcesting to 

see theso data. 

There is a breakdown of North-South cascs, however, without 
respect to ago, Clark reports, ". . . it is cloar that the 
southern children in segregatcd schools are less pronouncod 
in their prefcrence for the white doll, compared to the northern 
cnildrents dofinite preference for this doll," This break- 
down is supplied in the original study report but not in the 
Clark report to the White House Conference, or in the Confcroncets 
report either. Thus, it is in none of the Court's cited Works. 


A book published by Clark aftor the Supreme Court's 


‘decision, basod upon his fact-finding report to the Midcontury 


he 
‘ 
, 


Confoercnec, doos deal with the point. There he states, 


.On the surface, these findings might suggest 
that northern Nogro children suffer more porsonality 
damage from racial prejudice and discrimination than 
southern children, However, this interpretation She 
would seem to be not only superficial but incorrect, 
The apparent emotional stability of the southern 
Negro child may be indicative only of the fact that 
through rigid racial segregation and isolation he 
has accepted as normal the fact of his inferior 
social status. Such an acceptance is not symptomatic 
of a healthy personality. The emotional turmoil 
revealed by some of the northern children may be 
interpreted as an attempt on their part to assert son 
positive aspect of the self, 36 
As Clark says, this "may be," However, he cannot have 
it both ways. The application of the tests to the plaintiff 
children was interpreted to the South Carolina court as 
meaning "that the Negro child . . « accepts the negative 
stereotypes about his own group," If the amount of preference 
for the white doll over the colored is an index of self-~ 
alienation, for whatever reason, the data still show less 
of that effect in the segregated school situation, The 
weakness of basing broad generalizations on meagre research 
is very apparent in the social science evidence on this point. 
Let us conslude with a brief consideration of the use 
made by the Supreme Court of the social science evidence in 
its decision, Was it a "psychological decision?" Of 


course it was-~in the same sense that Plessy v. Ferguson 


wase Tho Court in both cases argued a psychological point 
of view; these views are contradictory, but they each depend 
on psychological observations, none tho less. Indeed, as 


the 195). Court seems to have been aware, the opinion in Plessy 
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~28— 
night well have cited $he geooial scicnae “modern authority" 
of its day to support some aspects of its position, 

Psychologists then did believe in the inherent inferiority 


of the Negro, and most sociologists and political scicntists 
did believe that "stateways do not make folkways, That 
the Court did not choose to cite expert authorities does not 
alter the nature of the question or the relevancy of the 
evidences. 

Tho Warren decision cites eight items as "modern 


the particular works appear only in a footnote, But where 


authority. Some interpretors make much of the fact that 
else do citations of titles appear? The "modern authority" 
Which is called upon is graced with notice in the body of the 
decision itself as is the argument to which it is relevant, 
However, the "finding" is that of the Court--the "authority" 


of social science is called upon to support the finding of 
the Justices, not vice versa, 

How persuasive the evidence is, in our political system, 
is properly the prerogative of the Court weighing this evidence 
in the full context of all relevant considerations, Saying 
that it was a "psychological decision" has nothing in common 


with the assumptions underlying one psychologist!s book 


on Psychology and Politics, That author dedicates his book 


"To Gary--in the hope that he will grow up in a society more 
interested in psychology than politics," Strangely, this same 
39 


author has published The Uses and Abuses of Psychology. 


As the appendix to the appellants! brief itself 


declarod, "Tho problem with which we have here attempted to 
deal is admittedly on the frontiers of scientific knowledge." 
But whatever the state of scientific ascricpegtn ate men must carry 
on the functions of political life and iho decisions as 
wisely as they can, And even if all the answors to factual 
psychological questions were known, poor Gary would still 
have need of "politics" to resolve conflicts of intercst and 


the ancient problems of justice and civic morality. 
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Can Massive Delegation and Headquarters Direction Co-Exist? 


Every good administrator knows that he must delegate authority. Public 

adninistration is gbabodly an exact science but the need for a top administrator 
to delegate authority and hold his delegates responsible for performance is already 
one of its axions, 

| I have interviewed a rather large number of officers in the Washington 
office of the International Cooperation &dninistration. Every one of them agrees 
that, in the technical and economic aid programs, broad authority should be 
delezated field, Nevertheless, in the International Cooperation 
tration (and this was true in its predecessor, the Foreimm Operations Adminis- 
tration), the delezation of authority to country missions is narrowly confined and 
this confinenent is, in my judgnent, today seriously interfering with the effective- 
ness of forei:n aid operations. The Technical Cooperation Administration, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, and the Mutual Security Agency were all pre- 
decessors of FOA, Their practice in this respect was certainly not perfect, but it 
was very much better than the practice in FO4 and the present practice in Ica. I 
have observed the administrative operations of the economic and technical assistance 
prograas from ressonably close at hand for about ten years, and I am convinced that 
there has been a inarked trend toward ever-increasing and ever-tizthtening control 


of field operations by the Vashington office, The headquarters officers sincerely 


believe in the importance of delegation and sincerely refuse to practice what they - 
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preache , find this a rather interestinz poradox, and propose that we examine it 


with some care to see what we can learn from this experience. 


Wh the Delegation Must Be Massive 


Axiom or no axiom, we must first be sure that broad delegation of authority 
to field officers is really necessary and wise in this cng. There are three 
reasons why a truly massive delegation to the field offices of the power to make 
decisions and take action must be made if the foreign aid programs are to be 
administered successfully, Let me first make clear that I am talking only about 
the aduinistration of technical and econoiic assistance. I do not know to what 
extent different operating practices may be necessary in the case of the nilitary 
assistance programe 

The most conpellins reason for broad delesation in the administration of 
technical and economic aid is the fact that the purpose of that aid is to join 
with the governnients and peoples of underdeveloped countries in a genuinely joint 
and mutual effort to develop their cconony and raise their levels of living. Such 
an activity cannot succeed without true mutuality with host govermient officers 
in both program planning and qdministration, It is their country, their economy, 
‘their goverment that is being tinkered with. In fact, tho American technicians 
sent ebroad in such a program are not supposed to “row a crop or operate a hospital 
or run a steel plant, ‘They are supposed to teach and demonstrate how these things 
are done by setulae with the officors of the host rovernnent in doing them. Their 
assignnent is to assist others to develop the institutions and the personne] that 
wilt enable, hen to do Shines, sooner or tater, without American guidance. 


Tt is enowsh at $0 other operations | that 
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are so {nportant to their own weitere withoo on or 
wounding their sensitivity. The only shicld egainst these dangers is the 
conviction of the host government officers that this is a joint and mutual program 
which was bezun only because they asked for it, which romains always within their 
control, and which will terminate whenever they want it to terainate, This need 
for nutuelity creates tho nocd for broad delogation of administrativo discrotion. 
If the American technicians in the field cannot give and take freely in a broad 
range of sihabiartentdbvs actions, in both planning and execution, but must constantly 
refor important questions to Washinston for review and concurrence, then both tho 
appearance and tho fact of mutuality in discussion and negotiation will disappear. 
With it will disappear she prinacy of the host government in decision making, 
I don't Like & sound doymatic, but I av! afraid thore is simply no escape from 
this recognition, If the inmortant operatinz decisions are to be made by the 
headquarters officors in Washin=ton, then those are i ons with whom the host 
goverment officers will have to deal and reach an accomodation if the activity is 
to be, in any real sense, mutually directed, 

& recent experience in sted illustrates what can happen to the principle 
of mutuality when the authority of tho local officers is too narrowly circumscribed 
Some time ago TCA began to use standard forms of program asrecicnts., Standard 


forms can greatly facilitate tho administrative process, because thoy make it 


ecasior for everybody concerned to keep in mind what the agreenonts provide. It is 


supposed to be understood that the procoss of nevzotiation in cach country will 


introduce variations in the standard form to accomodate the wishes of the host 
an? to meet local probloms. In 1951, TCA doveloped o standard form of "Special 


Services Progran Agreoacnt" to cover all projects othcr than those administered 
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by servicios. In “larch 1953, negotiations wore undertakon with the Government 


of Mexico for a special services program agreement. The ‘loxican Covernnont, after 
wooks of study, rejected the proposed agreement and explained that it preferred 
to have cach special project separatcly provided for in an oxchange of diplomatic 
This would make necessary the cxecution of sorios of separate project 
agreements, without tho advantage of codification of thoir common basic provisions 
in a single underlying It scoms clear that the proceedure 
proposed by TCA and adiinistratively simpler and specdicr, It is equally 
clear that the ‘lexican Governnent for a varicty of rcasons disapproved tho proposal. 
The ‘lexican Govermicnt's rejection of the standard form was followed by eighteen 
months of protracted norotiations, after which FOA finally gave up and accopted 
tho proposals of tho ‘leoxican Governicnt, Tho country dircctor in Mexico gave up 
after seven months but it took an additional eleven months to persuade Washington. 
Administrative rigidity is not a rare discase but its presence in a program that 
is so sonsitively dependent upon truc autunlity betwoon tivo governments 
is ospecially unfortunate, 

Broad delegation of administrative authority is also necossitated by tho 
fact that ovory country in which the aid prograns are conducted is significantly 
unique. Tho institutions thot are to be built, the projocts that are to be 
oporated, must be the products of tho las and? practiccs of the host country. 

They must fit into that country's constitutional and governicntal system, They 
must accord with tho local nores, Events must nove at the local cultural paco,. 
What may be wholly risht in Iowa or Pennsylvcnia any be just as wholly wrong in 
Bolivia or Iran, ilany things scon foasible five thousand miles avay that local 


conditions reject. Distance has a way of levelling obstacles without ronoving 
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thom. Even the Ancrican techniciansassigned to the particular country will not be 
ablo to form really penctrating insichts concerning the right things to do, and 
whon and how to do then, until after they have worked in that country for five, 
six or cight years. If their judgmonts are disrogarded by tho administrative 
staff in Washineton, then, cvon whero the lattor ore intolligent and dedicated 

4t will be extremely difficult to make the richt decisions. 

A third reason for broad delegation springs from the characteristics of 
public administration in most of the underdeveloped countries, Tho Amcorican 
people have given to the ficld staffs of the overseas assistance programs a vory 
difficult task to porform. Economic and technical cooperation has assumed 
responsibility for stimulating, speeding up and, whon necessary, initiating 
agencics, processes, institutions for doveloping a national economy. These difficw 
aims must bo achioved in countrics where little capital is now available for 
investiient, whore governient is unstable and highly ccntrelized, whore political 
democracy is woak, where techniques in cgriculturc, industry, cducation and public 
health are ‘oahu, where there is a sovero shortage of trainod porsonnel, where 
govormiont officers work part-time at low salarics and little is oxpectod of thon, 
where governnental appointments scarecly lip service to mcrit principlos, 
where petty corruption in government office is Somes, whore distrust of govorn- 
nent officcrs has developed monunicntal comploxitics in papor work and in procedural 
formality. Obviously, only very capable technicians and administrators can como 
in from the outside and suceced in such an onvironment in introducing now 
technolozics and now administrative practices. hon such poople havo worked at 
their jobs long cnough to cone to a conviction as to what they noed to do, they 


must be able to move with reasonable speed and froedon. 
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To me at lenst, it scoms clcar, that the ccononic 
assistanee program is compelled to make a massive delegation of suthority to its 
ficld officors -- o compulsion thot springs from tho need for intinote mutuality 
with tho host govornnont, from the great diffcrenees that prevail in tho nore 
than fifty forcign countrics in which work is carricd on, and fron the necessity 


to adjust oporations to the local charactcristics of public administration, 


is Not _o Synonym for Abdication 

If what wo have said thus far wore the whole of the story, we should not 
be dealing with a paradox. Wo micht be tcpted to conelude that tho ossential 
thing is to send all the best pcople to the ficld, and reduce tho headguartors 
office to a small staff whose solo function sould be to facilitate ficld operstions 
by running crrands for thom in Washington. But vce have not yot scen the whole 
story. | 

Delegation is not a synonym for abdication. number of very inportant 
things must bo done by the hosdquertors offico if ficld operctions are to reécivo 
the guidance, the assistance, and evon the control that thoy nocd. The Tashington 
office bocones avare of requirements and cxpectancics on Capitol Nail, in tho White 
House and in the Budect Burocu, Fiold officcrs cannot learn of those rcequircmonts 


by intuition. The onnucl cppropri:tions statutes may sudéenly impose now domands 


or linitations, yot latryers cannot be stationed in all ficld missions. 4 technical 
staff in Washington is in position to sco 2 broador porspective than the one 
available to a ficld chicf in any one country. The country chicfs are so closo 

to their problems and to thoir host goveriment countorparts that they are somotinos 
too closc. It nay occasionally be tho selvation of a country dircctor's program 


that ho is able to refuse consent to a project urgad by 2 host .“inistor on the 
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ground that Washington :sill not bo porsuaded, ‘mutuality is, aftor all, a concopt 


that works both ways. 

But tho most inportaunt function that the headquarters offico has to perforn 
is to transmit to the ficld what tho agoney as a whole has learned fron exporionecs 
New country dircctors and chicfs of tcchnical missions cntcr the progran overy 
now and then. Tho desirability of broad delegation of authority should not carry 
with it the noccssity of pormitting cach now officcr to repeat all tho old 
nistakes and disregard the lessons taught by sixteon years of expericnce, 

It is wurioue that while the headquarters officers of the technical and 
economic assistance programs have boon onorgotic in discatine and vetoing ficld 
operations, thoy have been much less alcrt to opportunitios for offering infor- 
iotiek and guidance. For oxamplo, one of tho most intcresting special projects 
in the Education Progran of tho Instituto of Intor-A4morican Affairs was the 
proparation in 1947 of a scrics of clemcntary texts for tho teaching of roading in 
Spanish, Sevon such toxts wore prepared, for use in tho first throo grades, by a 
United States specialist in reading matcrials in closo consultation with Latin 
Anorican educators. Thoy wore illustrated by a group of artists from Guatomala, 
Costa Rica, and the United States, who worked togethor in Guatonala, Tho 
illustrations are in vivid color and sn se closcly on the text and on scones, 
activitios and costuncs princrily Guatenelan but neoninzful for all Contral Anorica. 
The drawings splash across the page and can entice a child to laush and to read, 
The Readers, togother with a Hondbook for Tocchors (written in English), wore then 
mado available as suides to cll tho cooperative cducation programs in Letin Anorica 


for adaptation and local reprinting, The great promise of this project has not yot 


boon realized because of insufficicnt follow-through by tho Washington officc,. 


. 


Several yoars wont by before the Readers were introduced, in <hole or in part, 


in othor countrics than Guatencla and even today they are reasonably vell known 


only in Bolivia, Par-guay, Peru, Eenador, Penene and Hondurase Wor has the 


Tocchers' Handbook ovcr been transletcd into Spanish. Many of tho Education 


technicians recruited sinco 1950 and at vork in Latin America know noxt to nothing 


of tho oxporionce that has zone into this project and of its potential value for 


thoir work. 


Tho ficld chicfs have recoived very little guidance fron Washinzton on tho 


charcectcristics of the servicio as an instrment of tochnical cooperation; and of 


the built-in dangers it must guord against. ‘For soveral yoars tho hcalth servicios 


in tloxico and Uruguay were in troubled weters, and good observers could casily 
dctect tho storm signals, but no action cans fron Weshington to avoid tho 


threatened wreek, On tho othor hand, the health sorvicio in Brazil and tho 


agricultural sorvicio in Peru were achicving oxtraordinary success, but no 
docunont came fron Washington to toll thoir storics to all ficld tcochnicians and 
analyze their sources of strength. 

In sone vays « more striking illustr<tion is the failure of tho Washinzton 
office for many years to cstablish a common definition for “host govornicnt 
contributions" to cooporative prozgrans,. Sorc prozrais reported as contributions 


only cash grants to tho scrvicios, othors included the ostinated valuc of contribut 


land, buildings and labor. Somc included, znd soac onitted, the veluc of contri- 


butions from local govornnicnts and othcr "third p-rty" sources, Tho stctistics on 


host govormiont contributions for almost tho ontire first decade of the progran 


oro thoroeforoe of doubtful roliability. 


Porhaps the scrious singzlo iroakness, in tho services hercto~ 
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fore given the ficld missions has been the estiblish any organized 
offort evaluation of program rosulis. in 1954 initicted a serics of country 
evaluation studies, cnd the techniques for such evaluation are only now boing 
and dofined within ICA, 

It is hore that wo find tho roots of tho paradox. Once the need for 
headquarters guidanco, assistance ‘ul direction is adnittcd, tho door is open for 
the kind of adninistrator who wishes to concede dclogation in theory and deny it 
in practice. One can toy hore, if one wishes, with the subtle intcrplay of two 
contrary necds, the need of the ficld mission for delegated authority and freedom 
to operate, and its need for guidance cand support. If cithor nocd is satiated, the 


othor will be undernourished. ; : 


Tho Can Bo Resolved 


I bolicve that the responsible fiold officers can bo zivon the truly massivo 
dolegstion of adnministretive powcr that they need to rcecive and that the 
Washin~ton office can at the seme tine provide tic supervision, guidanco and control 
which a headquartors office is supposed to provide, on the basis of tho following 
principlcs: 

First. Té is clonontary that the hordquarters office should sond to the 
policy statononts thet define the charactor of the progran to be administered 
and the eolteise undcr which it is to bo conducted. The stcatonont should make 
cloar the purposes to be souzht, the principal mothecds to be used, the financial 
scale of the and the techniques to be criployod for cveluation of results 
and periodic reports to headoucrters,. Obviously those basic policios and standards 


will necd to be siiended and supplenented from timo to tinc. This pert of the 
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headquarters task has already boon pretty much orto in the case of the ICA 
programs. : 

Sccond. The Siahincton office should oxpressly dolcogate to the country 
director and to the chiofs of technical nissions full authority and rosponsibility 
for fornulating and oxccuting all activitics to bo undertakon in the country, with 
the oxpress stipulation that that is done in tho country program nust romain within 
the framework of the broad policies and procedures established by tho nections 
office. Tho dclogation should cover all the work, fron the initial planning through 


full oxccution to final ovnluntion,. 


Third. Tho headquarters offico should distinguish sharply betweon advence 


epproval and subsequent revicw. Tho requironont of advance approval by head~ 
quartors, bofore action nay be initictod in the ficld, should be confined to tho 
smallest possible nwibeor of instances those instances which cannot be avoidod 
because of specific lezal limitations or other over-riding considorstions. In all 
othor cases, the fiocld officer should be permitted to initiate action inmicdinteoly 
after he and the host governmont agrce on what is to be done. The Ficld should, 

of course, be required to rcport promptly to headquarters all now activities undor- 
taken and all major changes introduced. This give the headquarters of fico 
‘opportunity to step in <nd require changes to bo made, Tho 
exporicnco of tho last sixtcen yoars has cdequately the caso of 

this progran that this power of subscqucnt roviow is sufficicnt to evoid major 
blunders without introducing the waralysis and delay thet follow fron requiring 

the ficld to seeure advance approval fron Washington before action may be ini tiated, 
TCA required advance approval in Washington only for agrooncnts that vould institute 


new prograis, but project agreononts which wore subordinate to such progran cgree= 
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nents could be exccuted in the ficld without advance approval and were trans- 
mitted to Yashington aftor signature, FOA, in its "Opcration Blucprint", 
introducod a requirorent that every project nust secure “ashington approval before 
initiation, Ici has continued the requirement. Such control is not 


necessary, and oxacts a hish price in adtinistrative delay and affront to the host 


governnent. If 2 scrious mistake is mde in tho ficld, there ill alvays be sono 


suiteble way to nako the necossary adjustments, 

Fourth. The conmon law draws a uscful distinction between mandatory and 
preestory provisions in a legal instrunent. -iost headquarters offices fall into 
the habit of blurring this distinction, .nd confuse guidance with dircction. They 
tond to issue oll docunents to tho ficld as nandatory instructicns although nost 
of thon would sorve better if thoy were to dofine problem, dcoscribe ealtornativos, 
and dologate decision to the fiold. 

Fifth. Boyond its responsibility for ostablishinz the basic cheracter of 
tho progran and its major policios, the principcl activity of tho headquartors 
office should be to teach. Supervisors should bo cducators, not policoncn, If 
policericn are found to be needed, this is tho surest evidenee that the men sent 
to the ficld aro inadequate to their jobs. The price of successful adainistration 
is to conpetent people, to thoi adoquate training and oricnt:tion 
voles they are sent overseas, ind then to delegate to thon the broadest possible 
adninistrative authority while holding thon strictly responsible for the quality 
of thoir results. To distrust the ficld and to insist on deciding at a dist-nco 
by second-gucssinz those in direct contact with the work is a sign not of strongth 
but of woeknoss, 

There is novhing nov, cortcinly, in this restrtenent of basic 


iy only excuse for repeating thea is that they scen to be unknown, 
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THE CRISIS OF WORLD SOCIALISM 


~ An Irreverent View - 


E, Drexel Godfrey, Jr. 
Williams College 
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The new diversion of academia, of political pundits, and even 


of a few busy statesmen is that old question and answer game: "What's 
happened to Socialism?" So far no prizes have been awarded to winners 
because there have been no correct answers, Like most parlor games, 
however, its red. point is not at all in scoring victories, but in the 
playing, itself. The players reveal themselves most nakedly in their 
responses to the demands of the game. So it is with this particular 
problem of political analysis. But the careful observor will enjoy a 
little extra fillip. Not only will he learn something about the parti- 
cipants, but he will probably discover that in the pattem of individual 
confessions there lies something more significant than is revealed by 


any individual declaration, 


For some of the players the involvement is deep and intense, 
They are passionate devotees of the game because in their play they are 
desperately trying to bulwark an ideal concocted in another age, which 
as See squares very well with current conditions. ‘More spirited 
than skillful their usual strategy is limited to demanding a returm to 
old truths, “more Socialism rather than less", "increasing vigilance", 
etc. Nye Bevan, although tiring as he sees the chances of political 


immortality Slipping away, belongs to this faction. The doughty old 
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trooper G, D. Hy Cole outrightly rejects the solution of the welfare 
state, to which he contributed so nak; as insufficient,2/ One of his 
adversaries has said of another tireless first string player in this 
group, "there are two kinds of “ocialists -- those who put the accent 
on liberty and those who care most for the class struggle, Nenni is 


of the second kinatt,2/ 


The second major category of players is a less inhibited breed 
than the first. These are the "moderns" who briskly set about to adapt 
their concept of what Socialism is to contemporary requirements. Their 
breezy bustle is deceptive, however, because in a certain sense they 
are the least self-confident —- a shortcoming which they attempt to 
conceal by rewriting doctrines, (or, as they call it: "adjusting thecry 


to practice"), The majority of Democratic Socialists the world over 


belong in this corner, So far their. most notable doctrinal product has 


been The New Fabian Essays, a rather sad offspring of an illustrious 


parent, The Japanese Socialist Party is wrestling within itself to come 


to firm agreement on ideological positions which all can share. The 


French, of course, never tire of this opportunity to wrap social 


i/ See "The Future of Socialism, II", The New Statesman and Naticn, 
#1246, Jan. 22, 1955, pp 92-93 


2/ Saragat quoted by C. Sterling, “Italy: Nenni and the Octupus", 
The Reporter, vol. 15 #9, Nov, 29, 1956, 


ee 


inspiration in oithy prose.a/ For reasons which may become clear 
oq later, there seems to be an air of frustration hovering over these 
busy souls. They are never quite satisfied with the results of their 


innumerable 


Finally, there is a large and heterogeneous scattering of 
players,: which, for want of a better name, we can call the "distinction 
makers", Among them are those who profess to be Socialists, and dis- 
interested observors, primarily concerned with the game. They are pre- 
cise nats and who, they tell themselves, always see things as they are. 
Realistisally, they believe that there are such types as British 
Socialists, or Finnish Socialists, or Burmese Socialists, all with 
certain unique catadtertwiee because of the national problems faced 
by each, Two quite contrary difficulties face such players, Hither 
they emphasize national distinctiveness to the point where they are 
merely talking about the fact that Britishers, “inns, and Burmese are 
different fii irrefutable, but not entirely useful concept); or in 


attempting to uncover common elements which transcend national distinc- 


tions they fall into error, Features which appear common may in fact 


3/ To list just a few of the more easily available works of this 
school must naturally be a selective and aroitrary process, 
Amongst the most lively are: J, Strachey, Contemporary Capitalisn, 
New York, 1956, chap. 14; C. R, attlee, Labour Party in Perspective, 

London, 1937; F. Wesemann, Kurt Schunacher, Frankfurt a. Me, 1952; 

M, Collinet, LaTragdédie du Marxisne, Paris, 
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not be, but at the same time other less obvious elements of commonality 


may be overlooked, For exanple, to say that Burma and Britain (although 
widely different) are alike in their attachment to social welfare 
programs is meaningless -- given the enormous difference between the two 
countries in terms of living standards, 4/ The “distinction maker" who. 
is fascinated by the apparent similarity of institutional forms in the 
example will miss the really significant point: Burma will never pass 
through a period when human misery is a direct consequence of entre- 
peneurial exploitation of man by man (4 la 19th century Britain). To 
use a dialectical short cut (where it probably should not be sdisctet); 
Burma's rejection of capitalism after viewing the British experience 
puts her on a closer footing with the United Kingdom than any superficial 


institutional similarity, Whether this means Burma has embraced Socialism 


or not is quite another matter, 


So much for the players in the game as distinct types. Do they 
share my mutual philosophies or principles which we can call “ocialism? 
The answer is, of course, that they agree on precious little -- and | 
herein lies a primary cause for the crisis of that misty political firma- 


ment which has been called “world socialism", Besides being a little 


L/ This ascounts in part for the wounded cries of puzzlement by 
Western Socialists when the Afro-Asians withdrew from the 
Socialist International to set up their own Bandung group. 
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unsure of their wings these Perky the angels in this remote heaven 
tend to distrust one another. Pernaps the only tie which binds all of 
them is a determination to believe in their image of Socialism > | 
whether they feel they have touched its glories, are ieieoacking them, 
or regard salvation as eventually attainable. None will abandon the 
notion that there is such a thing as Socialism, that it exists somehow, 
somewhere, or will dint someday. This sort of thinking is especially 
noticeable among the nostalgic or more deeply committed players in the 
game. There appears to have developed a desperate resistance against 
the notion of giving up semantical images of long held ideals, Barbu 
has suggested that class consciousness as an imbedded trauma has 
objective meaning because of the reality of earlicr conditions, 2/ If 
so, then we must agree that thera ace pectaotiy legitimate reasons for 
the insistence by many that Socialism is at least a potentially living 
movement, This does not make their position any the more valid, 


however, 


It will be the thesis of this paper that the "crisis of World 
Socialism" is precisely that Socialisu as a utopia is dead, and as a 
practice it has little to do with its original conceptions. On the 


other hand, because it has so long existed as an ideal (rather than as 


Barbu: Democracy and Dictatorship, New fork, 1956, see 
especially chapter 7, 
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a set of economic and political practices) the word, or the idea of 
"Socialism" may now take on a new significance, A few who now call 
themselves Socialists have already grasped the simple fact that they 
are currently talking about a mood or temperment when Say uae tine 

word more often than they are referring to a network of specific 
doctrines, cloaking particular practices and institutions, A non- 
Socialist, Paul Homan, has in fact questioned if there is now much 

use in the continued existence of Socialism, suggesting that its 
polemical value is more pervasive than anything else -- that is in 
setting a tone to the eockety ot A professing Socialist, Anthony 
Crosland, admitting that not all of the economic goals of the Labour 
Party have been wealised, suggests, "....the reformer will bend his 
energies more and more to issuos which cannot be classified as specifi- 
cally socialist or non-socialist, but which lie in other fields alto- 
gether, 1/ Nehru, more coficerned with suggesting the distinction 
his aspirations and those of doctr¥naire Socialists, than 

8/ 


with being precise, has called for a "socialistic pattern of society".= 


mmat is British Socialism?", New Statesman and ation, vol, 
#1354, Feb. 23, 1957, pp 225-206 


V/ C, a, R, Crosland, The Future of Socialism, London, 1956, p. 521. 
‘For an overall view of tnis attitude see the essay, twentieth 
Century Socialism, London, 1956, written by a group of ethical 
thinkers calling itself, "Socialist Union", 


8/ See the discussion of Nehru's very supple position in M, W. Fisher 
& J. V, Bondurent, Indian Approaches to a Socialist Society, 
Berkeley, 1956, especially pages 31-3. 
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The more audacious may soon concede that a "Socialist personality" can 
be found even within the dangerous atmosphere of an economy character- 
ized by private ovmership of property and the means of production. 
John Steinbeck's delightful voice of the future, Tod Johnson, in The 


Short Reign of Pippin the Fourth reminds us rather truculently that 


american industry can afford to be far more "Socialist" than the 


nation 


Slowly and unsurely a new way of thinking and behaving is 


emerging which owes much of its flavor to the moralizations of genera-~ 


tions of early Socialists, It has not much to do with capitalism in 
either its old or new forms, although it may by now have colonized 
capitalism, On the other hand few will challenge that there is a 
direct lineage linking these new attitudes and the humanitarian impulses 


of the most persuasive Socialist thinkers, 20/ 


The idée clef of the earliest formulators of "Socialism" was 


a passionate sense of outrage at the brutalization of human dignity, 


either by economic degredation or the indifference of one man for others. 


2/ the Short. Reign of Pippin the Fourth, New York, 1957, page 116. 


10/ pgam Ulan has pointed out of i, 4. Green, on whose thinking many 
19th century socialist writers were nursed, “Society for him has 
no meaning unless it maintains and develops moral individuality 
of its members and unless they are conscious of it", Philosophical 
Foundations of English Socialism, Cambridge, 1951, po. 23. 
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_ The Communists -— being scientific analysts -- concerned themselves 
only in passing with moralistic judgements of the society created by 


Capitalism, After the Manifesto (which still remains the best piece of 


social criticism i- ~« ever wrote), there no longer seemed to be any 


place for the rapturous indignation that comes from the heart. The re- 
maining works of Marx and Mngels are sometimes virtuperative, but by 
and large they are more coldly analytical than passionate, On the 
other hand, apologists for capitalism rarely have made human estimates 
about dignity, indignity, human outrate or self-fulfillment. Under 
this theory the impersonal market mechanism produces a magical harmony 
of abeienie and social balance. The implicit assumption about man is 
that he does not count for very much within the intricacies of the free 
enterprise system, Marxism ~- Leninism would use man for the realiza- 
tion of a great seientific truth; capitalism overlooks man, Socialist 
thought has kept man predominsnt -- and it is significant that this is 
why such thecreticians as Tawmey, Durbin, Blum, and Silone have always 
insisted that Socialism is the logical extension of democracy. Where 
movements which call themselves Socialist have neglected this funda- 
mental, they have tended to lose their identity, or to merge into the 
Communist arc of the political spectrum, such as the splinter "crypto" 


parties in France and Japan, and the Nenni Socialists in Italy. 
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So our proposition emerges -- and it is a familiar one es 
that, if Socialism has meant anything it is squarely in the area of 
man's relationship to man, . A positive regard for hunan dignity is 
its highest claim. Socialism seeks the arrangement of human life so 
that individual dignity is paramount, expanding, and protected by an 
equitable justice. André Hariou more eloquently sumaarizes this 
sentiment: ",,.. man rediscovers his primacy and, loosening the 
economic or social bonds that restrain him, flowers in the fullness 


of his personality and his creative energy", LL/ 


Before exploring this proposition in the context of the second 
half of the twentieth century, one caveat is necessary. The problem of 
Socialist development differs enormously between “ast and West -- or 
rather between Western and under-developed countries. It seems likely 
that many oriental countries, and perhaps some Latin American States 
will pass through (albeit in a sik shortened form) a phase of noisy 


"Socialist" declamation in which for some time the emphasis will be on 


the futuristic aspect of carving out a shiny new world. These visions 


will be heralded with all the dogmatic certainty of the nineteentn 


century German Social Democrats -— and all the same discrepancies in 


A, Hariou, le Socialisme Humaniste, Alger, 194, p. 80. 
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practice,22/ The mature, or better older, delegations of the Socialist 


International failed pettishly to comprehend this imperative when they 


were deserted by the Bandung Bloc in 1953.23/ Perhaps in some areas 


the tum to policies of emphasizing justice and human dignity instead 
of pabeons imposed at high human cost will come a little more slowly 
than is anticipated, because of the long-standing and melancholy 
assumption in many grerpepulatel eéeions that life is cheap. This 
does not seem to be the case in India, nor in Indonesia, but it may 


well be in parts of Africa and the Middle East. 


II 


Socialism as a political philosophy developed, of course, as 
a protest against an economic system, and its supporting political credo, 
liberalism. The two basic accomodations of this originally very awkward 
set of postulates -- and there was not much politics in either of then -- 


were adantations to practical immediate conditions of time and national 


12/ For a vivid discussion of this early German behaviour see .*, Gay, 
The Dilemma of Democratic Socialism, ilew York, 195h. Its ’ apanese 
counterpart today is interestingly presented by G, 0, Totten, 
"Problems of Japanese Socialist Leadership", Pacific Affairs, 
vol, XXVIII, #2, June 1955, pp 160-159. 


See D. J, Saposs, "The Slit between asian and Western Socialism", 
Foreign Affairs, vol. 32, #1,July 195, pp 585-594. 
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setting. They were Bolshevism and Social Democracy. ‘Ye are only 
saiiceaa taxes with the second. Social Democracy is important as a 
bold blueprint of hopes; it is imoortant to some backward sonihih en 
as an ideal prototype to copy, but it has never really existed. In 
those countries which have gone furthest towards the ideal image one 


finds the most willingness to admit that, despite the best intentions 


of the artist, the picture will never be completed. 


Over a decade ago Peter Drucker suggested that what has re- 
mained for those who call themselves Socialists is the original motiva~ 
tional element: exiti-oapitalion.o The capitalism here under attack, 
as has often been pointed out, is the 19th century style. The criticisms 
are all well known, They can be summarized briefly: capitalism is 
otploitive, hence it is immoral. Because it depends on the vagaries of 
the market system instead of on the rational decisions of wise men, it 
is ummanageable; hencs it contains potential dangers for all but a very 
few of the "operators" who stand to gain by “rigging the market", 


Lastly, because of its emphasis on competition, capitalism brings out 


the baser impulses in man's makoup,22/ Under capitalism he does not 


learn to develop the cooperative side of his personality, but concentrates 


1L/ Sse P, Drucker, The tnd of Economic -ian, New York, 1943. 


15/ In psychological dress this argument is adairably presented by 
BE, F. M. Durdin, The Politics of Democratic Socialism, London, 
1940, especially Parts If and IV. 
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instead on what iir, Tawney branded memorably as the acquisitive urge. 
We shall return shortly to an examination of these criticisms, after 
completing our inspection of the Victorian style baggage which Social 


Democrats have taken from their forefathers into the modern world. 


Many self-styled Socialists have retained a very positive 


faith in the efficacy of economic planning. #rave new worlds can be 


fashioned by the energies of devoted designers and trained technicians, 


a lofty elite which has been puckishly described as 'believing in 
original sin! ,29/ This school naively insists that, given the requi- 
site clarity of vision of self-denying planners, human justice can be 
achieved by institutions. In this respect, at least, they appear to 
stand on neighboring ground with the Bolsheviks -- and, of course, with 


many capitalists, 


A good majority of Social Democrats rejected the anti-liberalism 
of wiarx early in their development, and have doggedly clung to a rather 
confused, latter—day-Jacobin politic ethic. This has been compounded 
very differently in various national movements, In general, however, 
it consists of the not altogether viable mixture of strong civil liberty 
guarantees, equalitarianism, and the uninhibited use of positive polit- 


ical power, Unlike the Jacobins, on the other hand, many Socialist 


16/ A, ilacker, "Original Sin vs Utopia in British Socialisn", 
The Review of Politics, Vol, 18 #2, spril, 1955, pp 18-206 
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Parties, ag they matured, drew back from the jmplijcations of a toa 
fadical, break with the conventional habits of their socicties, 
realising that such q step would jeopardize other essentials in their 
eatechisn, This moderate approach to change has, of gourse, been a 
fundenental distinction between them and the Communists, [It is also 
the point at which they have been most winerabdle before the polemical 
onslaughts of the Communists, These latter correct in 
their criticism because there is nothing ndiquely "Socialist" about 
this moderation tenet of “Socialis”, It is, rather, an integral 
assumption of the simplest democratic faith, Typical of the so-called 

"Socialist" countries which have combined a basic criticism of capital 
ism with a strong dose of Laberalion, and a gash of planning are. 


Britain and Sweden, They are certainly more democratic than "Socialist", 
TIT 


Tt is now appropriate to move on from the developmental wtage 
Qf Socialism, and discuss the jmpact of three interacting factors which 
in recent years have put into question all the basic assumptions of the 
early theorists, These three elements are; (1) The adaptations of 
gapitalist systems ta the reformist pressures of early 


Socialists, (2) the emergence on the world scene of new type economies 


coming to life without doctrinaire principles of how they must grow, 


ni3gn 


i 
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develep, pr evolye, They are guided in their establisiment and 
adolesence neither by the rhetoric of tee enterprise capitalisn, nor 
of iiarxism, In fact we are now fully aware that the phenomena of 
state founded and state operated economic enterprises in many parts 

of the world is more often a function of nationalism than/is a response 
to the inspiration of socialist taachings. Hoselity assesses this 
patter succinetly when he observes that the goal of economic develop 
ment in backward countries is the achjevement of higher levels of mass 
welfare, He goes on: ",,,, it enhances the secerd aspect of natjona- 
list ideology in stressing the interdependence of the economic and the 
political goals of all members of the 'ingroup*. and in supporting the 


proposition that what benefits the community eliso benefits each jndi- 


vidual member of (3) Finally there is the oviovs uruth that 


in reaction to the exaessive totalitarianism of Bolsheyism and Naziisn, 


Social Democratic parties have tended to emphasize the political den 
nocracy in their official public personalitips, even at the expense of 


their economic prograns, Kautsky issued the first solemn warning on 


| 
F, Hoselitz, "Nationalism, Economic Development, ani 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political ard Borial Sciences, 
Vol, 305, Way 1956, pp for 4 spepific disession of this 
phenone on as it applics in‘ S5urma see H. Tinker, she Jri.on of Burma, 
Oxford (R,I.I,4.), 1957, chap, 7. 4n interesting commentary on the 
nonydogtrinaire quality of the Indian esononmy is sontained jn: 

4, Berger, "Un Villiard dihommes que re veulent plus attendre", 
Esprit, vol, 2u #238, May 1956, pp 64)-oh7, 
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this theme, but it has not always been heeded, to the despair and un- 


doing of Socialist Parties the world over, 28/ In one of his last 
leqtures Franz Neumann reiterated this gloomy diagnosis, Pointing 
oat that Eyropean Social Democracy drew no consequences from the fact 
that warxist theory contains the oduiffiaed oft of sociological analysis | 
with a theory of pglitical action, he comments: "Its (prewar Social 
Democracy's) politics was supported by the theory that the economic 
rise of the labor movenent myst have as its necessary consequence 

ste political rise, that, the economic must alwayc “etermine the 
political element", 19/ He recalls that at the las} Gerner Pcejal 
Democratic Party Congress in 1933 the debates with scp tilling was the 
question "capitalism or socialism", at the moment vhen the very 


existence of democracy was at stake =~ 


The three factors outlined above which hav2 comcitioned the 
developmental period of "Socialist movements are all thoroughly 
documented phenomena which need little further elaboration here, ex- 
eept to note that those who have called themselves Sovia?ists the 


world over are among the last to reqognize their sienifsianve. Nenni 


1 
Yor's, 


19/ The last in! of Prac. Newnan. appear in the volune, 


The Denocravi2 mid the authoritarisn Stabe, 4957, The 
passage quoted is from the Lecture “.iccromics and Politics in the 
Twentieth Century", translated by Peter Gay, and appearing on 


page 263 of volumes 


20/ 
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is a case in point. Perhaps they have been correct in doing so, 
because by stubbornly refusing to admit their relevance "Socialists" 
have remained happily unaware of the death of "Socialism". 


Socialists are unable to adapt themselves to the ugly truth 
that capitalism can be made as manageable as desired by the manipula~ 
tion of a few very weedeat levies an Gs economy. It might be argued 
that controlled epitalism can be more fruitful than pure Socialisn 
because there exist two sets of controls: the market mechmism and the 
brakes or incentives of the goverment manipulators, No modern indus- 
trial State would survive politically if it chose to abandon all foms 
of economia direction and guidance, From time to time it may be 
expedient not to use hem, but their sanction is always available, 
Likewise, politics is slowly providing a way for the State to insist 
on the reduction of the ieakotiavs elements in capitalism, Cisne are, 

. of course, vast differences in national achjeyement on this score, 
ranging from the rather solid accomplishments of the United States to 
the crude beginnings of some Latin American countries, The closer to 


equal opportunity the world's societies reach the less persuasive becomes 


the argument that capitalism is immoral 2/ More important to our 


2u/ The tortured reasoning of the most lucid British commentator on 
this point is a tacit admission that equality of opportunity in 
™on-Socialist" United States is more effective end meaningful 
than in "Socialist" Britain, See Crosland, op, cit,, pp 227-237. 
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discussion, however, is the fact that social immorality need not exist 


where there is equal opportunity, regardless of the economic system in 
force. To the proposition that capitalism does not produce a cooperative 


Spirit amongst men we shall retum later, 


If the Socialist criticisms about the nature of capitalism no 


longer seem to fit too well in the twentieth century, the brave optimism 


about the efficacy of planning also seems a trifle shopworn, The per- 
plexity of the British labour Party over this ticklish question has 
been reflected in a torrent of discussion and argument over the past 
five years, Two difficulties immediately present themselves, First, 
planning is by no means a monopoly of countries which style themselves 
Socialist, Apart from a few exotic (and small) lands of hotus, there 
are no states in the world which do not boast their planning mechanisms, 
Behind the planners, of course, are the means to produce the necessary 
changes and economic responses which their planning has suggested, 
Naturally there are differences in the complexity and capacity of the 


planning mechanisms, but they are matters of degree, and of political 


willingness to use them, or expand then, 


The second difficulty, of course, is that in a world of 


nation states total planning becomes pretty awkward, except for the 
rarely blessed nation which is close to self-sufficiency, Gearing one 


planned economy to another on which the first is partially dependent 
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for trade or imports,is like trying to mesh two cog wheels whose RPM 
rates are set independently, This objection inevitably puts a gleam 
in the eyes of the old Socialist war horse, "Of course", he will 


shoot back triumphantly, "total planning is impossible unless there 


is World Socialism, That is why Socialists are internationd ists; 

that is why we call ourselves a universal brotherhood!" Thus G,D.H. 

In the face of such splendid idealism it is barely excusable to object 
that the newest and largest areas of both western and eastern 

- "socialism" are deeply nationalist, especially the latter, However, 

it must be agreed that in theory a world order would make possible the 


institution of total planning. 


In making this admission, however, we are forced back on a 
reconsideration of one of the fundamentals of Socialist thought which 
is at the root of the insistence on planning, namely that social justice 
can be attained by the careful manipulation of institutions, No doubt 
social justice das been advanced by the more equitable distribution of 
national income in which the "shares" are carefully worked out by 


rational planning systems, Social justice may, on the other hand, in 


a different situation, be best served by making available better and 


22/ Cole, op. cit, 
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more varied consumer goods; or by the opportunity to choose between 
an ng" job with no “homework", and a "9-5" job with lots of "home- 
work" and ulcers, too, There is some evidence that in Western welfare 
states, at least, workers are beginning to debate the traditional 
union demands for wage equalization, and instead are concerned with 
the expansion cf differentials to loosen restricted opportunities, 
which they consider unfair.23/ The point is simply that the determi- 
nation of what is justice varies with the individual involved. It has 
bad a great deal to do with economics, and in many countries will 
continue to be primarily decided in economic terms for some time to 
come. However, there are signs of uneasiness amongst Western thinkers, 
at least, that justice will not automatically result from the mechan- 
ical manipulation of the economy by ae A recent Fabian 


pamphlet attempting an exploration of this nasty subject finally admits 


23/ See B, C, Roberts "Trade Unions in the Welfare State", Political 
Quarterly, vol. XXVII, #1, Jan.-March, 1956, A delightful 
discussion of the relative impact af industrial jobs and occupa- 
tions demanding long hours of responsible concentration can be 
found in David Riesman's "Some Observations on Changes in Leisure 
Attitudes", Perspectives USA, #5, 1953. 


The first awkward recognition of this possibility was most 
noticeably aired in New Fabian Essays, edited by R. H, S, Crossman, 
London, 1952, See especially the essay by A, Albu. For more 
recent views see Crosland, op. cit., and A. Daix, "Faut-il recrire 
le Capital'", Esprit, op, cit. 
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that changes in the economic structure are not the only essential in 


the enlargencnt of freedom. In a curiously circular argument, how- 
ever, the author finds that he must insist on the expansion of public 
ownership of property as one means of enlarging freedom. 22/ Obviously 
the significance of this discovery is still not clear. It seems that 
the pursuit of social justice is now taking on complexities that have 
been little recognized to date, Before returning to this critical 


issue we must go on with sane unfinished business. 


To compete the survey of Socialist assumptions that seem to 
have grown fuzzy with age, it is necessary to point out that the 
liberal human ethic is not and never has been a monopoly of Socialisn. 
It was of course, born in religion and philosophy, preempted by polit- 
ical liberals and idealists, and only absorbed into Socialism in pro- 
test against its sabotage by nineteenth century industrialists, ‘To 
be ethical and humanitarian in the days when the early Socialist | 
thinkers were writing, probably did mean to be Socialist, Note that 
this was so, by the admission of no Libs an authority than Marx, 
because the world had entered the industrial age. It was not so in 
India where the strength of ethical philosophy had little to do with 
economic arrangements, It is probably still not true in India that 


socialism is a factor of an industrial system, Hather socialism has 


2B pon. S, Crossman, Socialism and the New Despotism, Fabian. 
Tract #298, London, 1956. 
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‘been appended to long popular humanitarian principles, Jargely as an 
answer to problems of agricultural organization and maldistribution.2o/ 
This explains in part the success of the Congress Party at the expense 
of the doctrinaire Socialists, It also points to the very tentative 
hypothesis that one of the real strengths of social democratic 
principles is their human content, as opposed to their economic 


promises. 


IV 


By way of bringing this rambling analysis into some sort of 


meaningful focus it is necessary now to throw down a brutal proposition. 
It is: The death of Socialism as a utopia is intimately connected with 
the much resisted truism that the form of property ovmership in a so- 
ciety today may have nothing to do with the quality of socialism in that 
country. The essential goal of those who call themselves Socialists 

is the flowering of human dignity, and the search for this turns more 
and more to the unfaniliar and uncharted territory of human relation- 


ships. To be ethical or humanitarian in this part of life is the mark 


26/ See the thoughtful remarks on this question by N, D, Palmer, 
"Indian and Western Political Thought: Coalesence or clash", 
American Political Science Review, vol, XLIX, #3, Sept. 1955, 
pp 747-761. See also Fisher and Bondurant, op. cit., especially 
pp 43-52; and T. Zinkin, "Nehruisn: India's Revolution without 
Fear", Pacific Affairs, vol, XXVIII, #3, Sept, 1955, pp 221-23h. 
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of having achieved the "Socialist personality", no matter what the pre- 


vailing arrangements of the economy. This requires first of all access 
to certain levers of human control by which social and humanitarian 
imperatives nay be implenented, These levers in industrial societies 
are found for the most part in the interstices of the economic and 
political organizations of the nation. In the age of large organiza- 
tion it no i ciouk Gah matters who is the ultimate owner of the 


productive unit. What is significant is the behaviour of those who 
hold positions within 


Michel Crozier, who has done so much to chart the course of 


the development of the "tertiaire" in the economy, predicts the follow- 


ing path for this fastest growing element in our industrial and- 
commercial population: “He must struggle for democracy against bureau- 
eratization and mystification, for open forms of organization, against 
oppression and manipulations, In such a combat tention will 


still be a weapon; it will no longer be a goa", 2/ In brief, he will 


21/ On the “age of organization" there is a growing volume of litera- 
ture, of which the two most provocative are: K, HE, Boulding, The 
Organizational Revolution, New York, 1953, and in particular | 
chapter 5 devoted to the ethics of organization; and R, Seidenberg, 
Posthistoric Man, Chapel Hill, 1950, in which the author writes of 
the changes in the status of mankind faced with his "impending 
collectivization", 


28/ “Les Tertiaires et le Socialisme", Esprit, op, cite, pp 706—71h. 
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be demanding, and expecting, the expansion of human dignity within the 
organization, If it is true, as Crozier says, that "modern MAN sees 
suffers much more from the alienation and fetishism of the organization 
than from the alienation and fetishism of the market", then we must 


conclude that here is where the real problem lies for the refomers of 


the Twentieth Cen tary .22/ Questions of status, equal opportunity, 


equitable and just treatment, are fundamentally the same regardless of 
who sits at the top of the organizational pyramid. Today they are re- 
solved differently depending on how deeply the socialist ethic has 


penetrated those who must make the decisions concerning them, — 


In conclusion we must face the fact that as the impetus towards 
what Reinhard Bendix has called "managerial collectivism" gains, the 
distinctions between public and private enterprise will grow less 
clear, or better the interrelatedness of the two will become increas- 
ingly complex and eventually inseparable. In some chemical and 


engineering industries it has almost reached that point already, even 


29/ Further discussion of Crozicer's point can be found in A, Touraine, 
"T,"Evolution de la conscience ouvritre et l'idée socialiste", 
Esprit, op. cit., pp 692-705. See also: G, L, Arnold, "Collectiv- 
ism Reconsidered", The British Journal of Sociolory, vol. VI #l, 
March 1955, pp 1-15, 
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in the United Statos 2o/ Growth in organigational size may well mean 
that the average man's horizons will become more circumscribed by the 
linits of his organizational unit. Even in the most sophisticated 
of countries where socialist type waketpirting have taken deep root 
there is still a strong tendency to regard the outer summits of | 
authority and decision making as the "theystt, 2/ By contrast the 
dependence on the immediate context, whether monolithic enterprise, 
or village, is strong, This dependency is rooted in the not limit- 
less nature of men's sense of loyalties; it derives from a very deep 


seated, if imperfect, attitude about human relationships. 


The complexity of industry may soon make itself felt as the major 
social problem of modern States, (Its impact will be even crueller in 
the East.) There are very few guide lines to follow in this misty 
future, Two things are certain, and these have a direct bearing on 


the crisis of world socialism, Work in the plant of tomorrow will be 


30/ For a short but intelligent discussion of this question see A. King, 
. "Science and the Changing Face of Industry: The Social Phase", 
Impact, vol. VII #1, March 1956, 


This is certainly the sentimental residue of the atrociously written 
but perceptive little book by F, Zweig, The British Worker, London, 
1952, For a delightful account of the same phenomenon in France see 
L. Wylie, Village in the Vaucluse, Cambridge, 1957, especially 
chapter 10, 
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if it is nothing else, a highly technical operation in which sictiie 
may be less important than Scoceduibianssas™™ The creation of 
responsibleness in a working force where skills are not genetically 
distributed with equality will be a delicate challenge -- not to the 
plant psychologist, but to all those who shape the over-all spirit of 
the origanization, Strong buman relationships will be the nexus 
holding together the intricate patterns of emerging organizations. By 
the same token,. the temptation to elitism opened wide by the new shape 
society is assuming will only be forestalled by the vigorous presence 
of all that is left of Socialism -- its devotion to “ expanding human 


dignity. . 


If “responsibleness" to the delicate whole of an organization 
is to become an essential, then the persistence of class consciousness 
could be a primary evil. Responsibility for one's crucial role in, 
for example,.a factory fragilely dependent on the various technicians 
controlling automation devices,. could not flourish in an atmosphere 
of resentment, of feelings of alienation from the plant, or even in a 


mood of indifference,. Organization has become too large to speak of 


32/ Some tentative suggestions in this direction are included in the 
otherwise very technical volume by A,. Touraine: L!'Evolution du 
travail ouvrier aux usines Renault, Paris, 1955, p 175 ff. On 
automation the Socialist Society USA has published a provocative 
pamphlet Robot Revolution, Philadelphia, 1955. 
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industrial democracy in the old sense, but an "industria socialism" 
based on ethical relationships within the structure may be soon 


possible. 


The prototype of Socialism is going out of date before 
getting into production, and simultaneously 19th century capitalism 
is becoming extinct, In the new synthesis of economic and political 
forms that the world is watching emerge, the Socialists have been 
watching the wrong developments. In their actions they reveal this, 
if not in their words, At this year's Congress of the Socialist 
International the only debates which aroused any interest were those 
on subjects dealing with foreign policics, and especially colonialisn, 
Perhaps this was because as an issue of human relationships it was 


patently far nore important to attempt to fix a “socialist attitude" 


on it than on other questions. The delegates returned to their homes, 


however, many of then unaware that their attitudes towards their 
fellow men were shared by many non-Socialists the world over, attitudes 


that had been spread in the short life of Socialim, 
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A discussion of the changing patterns of American federalism is most 

‘timely in view of the greatly increased attention being given this subject 
in governmental circles. In the course of this paper I shall describe sone 
of the activities of the Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the 
House of Mesebentektres, the agency which I serve in a staff capacity. 
It should be made perfectly clear, however, that I am here this afternoon 
in a private rather than an official capacity; the views that I express 
are personal and should not be construed as representing the position of 
the Subcommittee or of its members. 
Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the House Committee 
on Government Operations is charged with the duty of studying relations 
between the National Government and the States and municipalities. This 
responsibility has been delegated by the Committee to its Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee. Because of this jurisdiction the aiaciinind ihe has 
before it the 1955 Report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
(better known as the "Kestnbaum Commission"). As a basis for evaluating 
the many findings and recommendations of that report, as well as in pur- 
suance of its broader responsibility for continuous study of intergovern- 
mental relations, the Subcommittee initiated two parallel inquiries, in 
December 1955, into the structure and functioning of the various Federal 
programs in which administrative responsibilities are shared with State and 
local governments. 

| One questionnaire was sent to each department and agency of the Netional 
Government for the purpose of obtaining a detailed description of all Federal 


activities involving intergovernmental relationships. As part of this survey 
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each of the agencies was asked to state its position on the recommendations 
of the Kestnbaum Commission applicable to it and to describe any action 
taken to put such recommendations into effect. A staff report on this in- 
quiry was published in August 1956.2/ 

i sands alata was sent to each of the State governors and 
to a sample of mayors and county officials representing all sections of the 
country as well as communities of differing sizes. The participants were 
asked to respond to a series of broad questions relating to Federal oreait 
and other cooperative programs. Among the questions, the States and 
municipalities were asked whether they favored any transfer of functions 
or responsibilities between levels of government and whether the level to 
which they felt a specific function should be transferred is able and willing 
to perform it adequately. Replies to this aiatlatse were received from 
h2 of the States, from 53 cities and from 44 counties. A report on this 
survey was adopted by the Committee on Government Operations in June 1957 
and has been published.-/ 


I want to direct your attention, also, to two other documents issued — 


by the Subcommittee. One is an extremely useful bibliography of important 


literature on intergovernmental relations in the U. S., which was prepared 


Staff Report on Replies from Federal Agencies to Questionnaire on 
Intergovernmental Relations. Committee Print, O4th Congress (August 1956) 


Replies from State and Local Governments to Questionnaire on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Sixth Report by the Committee on Government Operations. 
House Report No. 575, 85th Congress (June 17, 1957). 
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last year in the Library of Congress by be. We Brooke Graves. 3 Bas other 


is a handy compilation of the recommendations and major statements of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Welations 07 This compilation, which was 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget at the Subcommittee's request, is 
annotated to show for each recommendation the method of implementation 
and the Federal agency and program affected. 

During the last week in July, 1957, the Subcommittee held public 
hearings in Widbineton for the purpose of obtaining advice as to the 
specific issues and problems of ‘kecarmeiicn’ relations that merit 
special attention. At these hearings testimony was taken from former 
members of the Kestnbaum Commission, from spokesmen for the large national 
organizations that represent business, labor and farm interests, ine Co 
officials of the principal associations representing State and local govern- 
ments. 


The Subcommittee will embark feasted upon a series of hearings in 


which governors, mayors and ary ‘local officials will be asked their views 


on important problems of intergovernmental relations. These regional 


hearings will provide the opportunity for an intensive examination of problems 
previously reported by State and local officials in reply to the Subcommittee's 


questionnaire. 


After completion of the regional hearings the Subcommittee plans to 


take testimony from Federal officials. These hearings will serve both as a 
follow-up on the agency replies to the Subcommittee's questionnaire and as 


an occasion to explore the major intergovernmental problems troubling the 


3/ Intergovernmental Relations in the United States, A Selected Bibliography. 
Cormittee Print, S4th Cong. (November 1956). 


4/ Recommendations and Major Statements of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Annotated to Show Method of Inplementation and Federal Agency 
and Program Affected. Committee Print Olth Cong. (August 1956). 
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States and municipalities. It is the Subcommittee's hope that it will 
complete a report on its work in this area before the adjournment of the 
85th Congress. 


II 

Having summarized the Subcommittee's activities and plans, I should 
like to turn now to an examination of some recent developments in the 
division of responsibilities within our federal system. ) 

In establishing a federal form of government, the Founding Fathers 
designed a distribution of powers between the central government and the 
States that was reasonably clearcut in the early days of the Republic. 
Over the years, however, the delegated powers of the National Government 
have tended to increase in scope and in relative importance. Aided by a 
favorable court attitude, this development had come about in response to 
national emergencies and pronounced changes in oatac and economic conditions. 

Two world wars and a great depression served as the main stimuli for 
the National Government's interest in domestic matters once thought to 
be the exclusive concern of the States and their subdivisions. The de- 
pression decade of the 1930's, in perticular, witnessed the development of 
a National responsibility for a wide range of domestic services; these 
include such familiar grant programs as public assistance, public health, 
child welfare, school lunch, unemployment compensation, and low-rent public 
housing. Although the depression facilitated the establishment of many 
Federal programs, prosperity, too, has been conducive to new undertakings. 
It is surprising to find how many of our present Federal-aid programs have 
originated since the end of World War II. These include: hospital con- 


struction and airports (1946), disaster relief (1947), slum clearance and 
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urban renewal (1948 and in 1954), civil defeuse, fish restoratdion 
and management, aid to the permanently and totally disabled, and school 
construction and maintenence in Federally-affected areas (1950), school 
milk, specialized medical facilities construction, urban planning, and 

the expansion both of highways and vocational rehabilitation (1954), con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants for water pollution control, and 
rural library services (1956). 

This trend eek to be continuing with wanty new grants proposed in 
the 85th Gisarben, including two ~-- school construction and juvenile de- 
Linquency stoked -- which appear in the President's Budget for fiscal 1958. 
On the other hand, few grant programs have been terminated during the past 


decade. 


III 

It is interesting to compare the extent that total Federal omnentitiaesa 
have grown in the lest third cf + cabins with the growth of State and 
local expenditures. Counting transfer payments as an expenditure of the 
grantor level of government only, we find that from 1922 to 1956 Federal 
expenditures increased appre:ximately 22 times while State expenditures in- 
creased about 15-fold and local expenditures only 5 times. Stated somewhat 
differently, total government expenditures in 1922 were divided 37% Federal, 
144 State and 49% local; in 1956 these shares had become 64% Federal, 17% 
State and 19% local. However, if comparison is limited to the Federal 
domestic budget (i. e., exclusive of major national security and inter- 
national affairs expenditures) the increase in State expenditures, as well 


as in State and local expenditures combined, is found to exceed considerably 


the increase in Federal spending during this period. In fiscal 1956 the 
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Federal Government .expended $24.0 billion for domestic non-military programs, 
while State and local governments spent approximately $18.4 and $21.0 
billions, respectively, from their own revenue sources. In 1922 total 
governmental expenditures of $8.8 billion were divided $3.3 billion Federal, 
$1.3 billion State, and $4.3 billion local. These figures, however, provide 
an imperfect picture of the relative magnitude of public services provided 
at the three levels because of the significant amount of funds channeled 
from National to State and from State to local government. 

The extent to which States have become dependent upcn Federal aid is 
indicated by the ext that in 1956 almost 17% of ali. general State revenues 
came from Federal payments. Federal assistance constituted one-fourth or 
more of total general revenues in 6 States. The influence that Federal 
grants exert on State budgets is, of eek considerably greater than these 

figures suggest, since most grants must be matched to some degree by State 
funds. National supervision ordinarily applies to the use of State matching 
funds as well as to the expenditure of the grant itself. 

Federal grants to State and local governments heve grown from $108 
million in 1922 to approximately $3.6 hasten te 1956 -- an increase of 
over 33 times. Federal grants, which contributed less than 2% of total State 
“ana local expenditures in the early 1920's, have now leveled off to somewhat 
under 10% after having accounted for as much as 32% of combined State and 
local expenditures in 1937. For fiscal 1958, the Bureau of the Budget 


estimates that Federal grants will rise sharply to about $5.3 billion. 


IV 


- Federal grants, it is clear, have become a sizeeble factor in the 


revenue structures of State and local government. Moreover, the grant-in-aid 
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has been a powerful device for forging strong links between the National 
Government and the States in the provision of a variety of public services. 
The grant-in-aid has served to bridge the gap between the demand for public 
services in which there is a national interest and the ability or willing- 
ness of State and local governments to provide these services on their own 
initiative. The grant mechanism has permitted State and local governments 
to administer programs of national importance, subject to Federal conditions 
and Federal standerds. 

Two important questions are raised by this development: (1) Does 
this tendency to blur the lines of the division of powers threaten the 
balance of our federal system? and (2) Does the sharing of responsibility 
for a program between levels of government impair the program's effectiveness? 

With respect to question one, it is generally agreed among political 
scientists that under existing judicial interpretation the ability of the 
' Federal Government to raise and spend money for promoting the general 
welfare is practically unlimited. The removal of a constitutional bar to 
Federal spending for the general welfare has, in effect, considerably en- 
larged the potential areas in which Congress may determine a National 
interest exists. Maintaining a federal balance, therefore, has become more 
a matter of defining what constitutes ea National responsibility and less a 


question of constitutional boundaries. 


That the content of the powers delegated to the National Government 
cannot remain static in a changing society was recognized by Woodrow Wilson 


half a century ago. Wilson wrote in 1908: 
The question of the relation of the States to the federal 
government is the cardinal question of our constitutionel system. 
. At every turn of our national development we have been brought 
face to face with it, and no definition either of statesmen or of 
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judges has ever quieted or decided it. It cannot, indeed, be 
settled by the opinion of any one generation, because it is 

a question of growth, end every successive stage of our 

political and economic development gives it a new aspect, 

makes it a new question. The general lines of definition 

which were to run between the powers granted to Congress and 

the powers reserved to the States the mekers of the Constitution 
were able to draw with their characteristic foresight and 
lucidity; but the subject-matter of thet definition is constently 
changing, for it is the life of the nation itself. Our activities 
change alike their scope and their character with every generation.2/ 


Unquestionably, there can be no immutable division of Federal and State 
responsibilities in a dynamic society. A sharing rather than a pure division 
of responsibilities has been the favored method, during the past quarter 
century, for accommodating the federal principle to the service needs of the 
American people. This arrangement is often called "cooperative federalism". 

How well have cooperative arrangements, particularly the grant-in-aid, 
worked, and what affect have Federal grants hed on State government? Although 
these are not questions that can be answered decisively there is some evidence 
bearing on then. 

The Kestnbaum Commission found no factual basis to support the pessimistic 
view that the expansion of National powers is serving to reduce the States 
to mere administrative provinces or the view thet our system of federalism 
has become an obstacle to effective government. It reported: 

The Commission views both positions as extremes. The Nationel 
Government and the States should be regarded not as competitors for 
authority but as two levels of government cooperating with or 
complementing each other in meeting the growing demends on both. 

Chiefly because of war and the recurring threat of war, the ex- 

penditures of the National Government have grown much larger than 

those of the States and localities. But State and local activities 

elso continue to expand. Eouvally significant is the increased 


interest in and recognition of the importance of State and local 
governments as essential elements in an effective federal structure. 2/ 


1/. Constitutionai Government in the United States (N.Y.: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1911), p. 173 


2/ A Report to the President for Transmittal to the Congress (June 1955) p.2 
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The survey of the impact of Federal grants on the structure and 
functions of State and local governments, a project conducted for the 
Commission by political scientists in 25 States, was even more explicit 
on this point. In his general analysis of the survey results Professor 
Roger H. Wells makes these pertinent observations.2/ 


1. The overall impact of Federal grants has had relatively 
little adverse effect in a majority of the States studied. 
In other words, the political complaints on this score have 
been exaggerated, 


2. There has been little or no significant effect on the 
relations of the Governor with the legislature. However, the 
Governor's political role seems to have been enhanced by Federal 
aid because it enables the State to provide more and better 
services. This tends to increase the stature and influence of 
the Governor in the eyes of the public. 


3. In the majority of States studied, no substantial evidence 
_was found that Federal aid has weakened the executive authority 
of the Governor or has increased administrative disintegration. 


h, Federal aid has stimulated professionalism in the State 
agencies concerned. However, in most of the States examined, 
this professionalism does not appear to have been carried to the 
point where "Federal loyalties" operate to the detriment of over- 
all State interests. 


5. With respect to the relations of Federal agencies and their 
State counterparts, strong criticism was reported in some instances. 
In general, however, the relations were found to be cooperative, 
harmonious and mutually satisfactory, at least so far as the 

older and well-established Federally-aided programs are concerned. 


6. The impact of Federal aid on State legislatures was found to 
be relatively small. 


Te Federeally-aided programs have apparently led to some improvement 
in citizen interest and participation in government. 


8. Federal grants have led to the expansion of functions not only 
of the State but also of the counties, cities and school districts. 
There is no concensus as to whether or not this has produced more 
State and local self-government. 


9. As fer as political structure is concerned, “cooperative federalism" 
is working successfully in most of the States. With more coordination 
at Federal and State levels and between the two levels, it can work 
even better. 


1/ A Survey Report on the Impact of Federal Grants-in-Aid on the Structure and 
Functions or stave and Local Governments (uune pp- 
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In a similar vein, the Intergovernmental Reletions Subcommittee found 
in its questionnaire survey that State executives, with relatively few ex- 
ceptions, accept the existing division of governmental 
the Federally-aided programs and, in general, are satisfied with Federal- 
State relations in the administration of these programs. The Subcommittee 
reports that "the predominant State view favored continuation of the partner- 


ship arrangement but proposed that the Federal Government not unduly restrict 


State freedom of action and that it minimize the extent of Federal eostrekts at 


Nevertheless, there is some danger to a balanced federalism in the lack 
of definite criteria for determining when a problem is a national one. In 
one sense, of course, the ability to muster sufficient Congressional support 
for the enactment of a proposal is in itself indication of a national interest. 

AG times, however, legislative decisions are influenced by factors extraneous 
to the merits of a proposal. 

Given the circumstances in which Congressional spending for the general 
welfare is almost unlimited, it is desirable that we develop sound tests for 
judging when Federal action is preferable to State or local action. Although 
the possibility exists that the balance of our federal system could be destroyed 
by excessive activity at the National level, I believe this danger is less 
great when functions are shared with State and local governments than when 
they are made exclusive Federal responsibilities. However, this generalization 
should be qualified by the recognition that some problems. are best handled 
by the Federal Government alone. It should also be recognized that sharing 
responsibility for programs between levels of government could lead to PS 

Seavy and ineffective administration if the areas Federal 


became +00 extensive or if na exercise of Federal ‘anntena were tos stringent. 


i/ Replies from State Local to Questionnaire on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Op. p. 
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These lead to our namely, does the 
sharing of responsibility for a program between levels of government impair 
the program's effectiveness? 

Initially it should be entd that substantial evidence supports the 

view that Federal grants have helped to improve the services and adminis- 
trative competence of State and local government. But grant programs tend 
to develop certain characteristics which restrict the potentialities of 
cooperative effort. Two such characteristics are deserving of special 
mention here: (1) Federal grant administration usually involves a strong 
drive for uniformity, for treating all States alike in the enforcement of 
BE Cara A and (2) conditions and controls have become so detailed in 
some programs thet they no longer bear a realistic relationship to program 
objectives. 

In relation to item one, it is apparent that Federal administrators 
cannot or will not differentiate on their ow initiative between State 
governments in supervising grant Te Yet is is obvious that States 

an 


differ widely in their maturity and in their ability 


to perform public services. Should not these differences be recognized in 


the administration of grant programs? As a step in this direction the 


Congress might prescribe (or delegate this task to an appropriate agency) 
performance standards for functions such as auditing and merit system adminis- 


tration which, when met by an individual State, would relieve it of the 


detailed and frequently duplicating controls now exercised by the Federal 


grant-administering departments. State performance would, of course, be 
reviewed periodically to assure continued compliance. An approach of this 


kind, if coupled with the provision of advisory services to help backward 
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States to improve their ices might go a long way toward relieving 

the Federal Government of the necessity of close supervision in coeeuiee. 
programs and, et the same time, build up the administrative competence of 
State governments. 

Item number two offers an even greater, though perhaps more difficult, 
opportunity for improving the operation of grant programs. Many burdensome 
Federal requirements are necessitated by the narrow purposes specified in 
| grant legislation. This emphasis on special categories has been developed 
very exbessively in the fields of health and welfare. Public assistance, 
which absorbs over two-fifths of total Federal grants, furnishes a good 
example of the problen. The four Federally-aided assistence siearens (old~ 
age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to the pevunnantly and totally disabled, 
and aid to dependent children) are intended to help needy persons maintain 
: sesent level of living. Although the Federal grants are open-end and each 
State is permitted to develop its own definition of need, the complexity of 
the fiscal farmilss and the use of categories limiting Federal participation 
to designated groups of the needy population enormously complicates State 
accounting and record-keeping procedures. The point being considered here 
is not the wisdom of a policy that confines the Federal interest to special 
groups but, rather, the echevenee of maintaining tight Federal specifications 

and controls together with Federal indifference to the test of need adopted 
he each State. Let me illustrate the wide variations in Federal aid for the 
needy aged by comparing the programs of States having similar income levels. 

In February 1956, 24.7% of California's population 65 years and over 
received old-age assistance as compared with 4.34 of the same age group in New 


Jersey and 6.74 in New York. In Colorado this proportion was 36.7% in 
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comparison with 11.8% in Wisconsin. Among the low-income States, 61.24 of 
the aged received Federal assistance in Louisiana and 19.7% in North Caroline. 
For all public assistance payments to these States, the Federal Government 
contributed the following per capita amounts in fiscal 1956: California 
$12.41, New Jersey $2.97, and New York $6.79; Colorado $17.70 and Wisconsin 
$5.93; Louisiana $23.21 and North Carolina $7.52. 

It is quite clear from these figures that Federal financial assistance 
in this progrem is neither closely related to a national standard of well- 
being or to State standards possessing any reasonable degree of similarity. 
How, then, can we justify the detailed prescription of Federal conditions 
and close supervision in this grant area? Is there merit in Federal insistance 
upon uniform standards within States while permitting wide differences in the 
treatment of needy persons between States? It would appear that a reexamination 
of Federal purpose in this area might produce substantial savings in administra- 


tive costs as well as improved Federal-State working relationships. 


The ability to share responsibilities between levels of government is 
om of the advantages of our federal system. Cooperative programs can be 

used to blend diverse social and economic environments into a common frame- 


work for achieving a national purpose. There is no simple formule for operating 


a federal system without frictions and without periodic adjustments. The use 

of the grant mechanism for sharing program responsibility requires a high level 
of administrative talent, but there must also be adequate machinery for reaching 
agreement ant for si eR conflicts. Where a nationel purpose and Federal 


aid are involved, efficient administrative machinery at the operating levels is 
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@ necessary condition for the maximum delegation of program responsibility. 


Close Federal supervision cannot sefely be withdrawn while the States and 


their subdivisions are not properly organized to effect the national purpose. 


This situation poses a kind of chicken and egg riddle: can the Federal 
Government administer grants, or transfer responsibilities, so as to build 
up the stature and effectiveness of the States and at the same time promote 
program objectives? The prevailing constitutional and ohare shortcomings 
of State governments have been much discussed of late so that there is no 
need to recite them here. It is sufficient for our purpose to recognize them 
as impediments to further 

Assuming such a course desirable, what are the avenues to greater State 
responsibility for existing Federally-aided programs? Four broad lines of 
development appear theoretically possible: 

1. A selective policy of differentiating between States, on the 

basis of the degree of their administrative maturity, in delegating 

responsibility for each cooperative program. 

2. The use of broader functional or block grants for ehele States 

would exercise relatively large discretion and be subject only to 

general Federal conditions and fiscal controls. 7 

3. A realignment of tax resources to enable States and their 

subdivisions to assume complete finencial end administrative re- 

sponsibility for programs not requiring a high degree of national 

h, The release of earmarked Federal tax sources (either through 

use of the tax-offset device or the Federal Government's vacating 


certain tax fields) contingent upon a Stete'’s enacting appropriate 
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legislation for continuing programs that are now grant-aided. 

Steps numbered one and two were piiranant earlier in this paper; a 
combination of these approaches, I believe, holds the greetest promise 
for improving the operation of the grant programs over the near term. The 
third approach appears to be the action favored by the Federal Administration, 
judging from the President's Williamsburg address and the formation of the 
‘in committee that he proposed. This approach, it should be recognized, 
faces two sizeable obstacles: (1) it gives no attention to the problem of 
equalizing State fiscal abilities, and (2) it offers no guarantees that 
States: will in fact continue existing programs. The fourth approach -does 
provide assurances ‘that services will be continued, but it too ignores the 
problem of the low-income State which now benefits from grants that exceed 


potential tax revenues within its own borders. 


VI 


A fairly recent development in the history of grants-in-aid is the 


establishment of direct Federal-local relations. Federal grants to local 


agencies are now made for such purposes as airport construction, slum sicéonnia 
end urben renewal, school construction and operation in Federally-affected 
areas, and sewage treatment plants. In civil defense a direct relationship 
webeiin the Federal Government and critical target cities has been much 
discussed and was, in fact, recommended by the Kestnbaum Commission. 

The tendency toward direct Federal-local relations has undoubtedly. been 
stimulated by the increasing urbanization of our population. It has been 


influenced also by the disinterest in urban effairs displayed by many State 


legislatures. Unless State legislatures become more responsive to urban needs, 
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the pressures for Federal participation in local affairs are likely to 


increase. It should be noted that while the large wunicipelities are often 
-denied State assistance as well as the authority to help themselves, urban 
problems continue to increase in Sauilecity as our growing population over- 
flows local political boundaries to form new economic and social units. 

The fact that these metropolitan areas and urban regions frequently cross 
State lines adds to the demand for Federal action, 

Here again the Congress is faced with a dilemma: should the Federal 
Government work directly with political subdivisions of the State or should 
Federal grants be channeled only through State agencies? While direct Federal- 
local cooperation may expedite the provision of public services, the by- 
passing of the State level tends to weaken the State's position in our federal 
system. The most satisfactory solution to this problem, obviously, is the 
development of a greater identity of purpose between State and local authorities. 
The attainment of this objective, however, is contingent upon reforms in State 
government, such as the adoption of equitable PEROT FEE, which do not 
appear imminent in many States. Until the States put their houses in order, 
it appears improbable that any substantial readjustment of functions between 


the Federal Government and the States can be effected. 
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KEY FACTORS IN THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN FEDERALISM 2 


Mortori Grodzins 
University of Chicago 

The present is the best eye-piece for the future. This paper 
does not attempt to predict the consequences of the essentially un- 
predictable, a hydrogen war or a runaway inflation, for examples. It 
concentrates upon sketching a view of what now exists on ie assumption 
that, other things equal, what is, will be, The body of this paper is 
therefore devoted to presenting a series of perspectives on how the 
American federal system of government operates today. The perspective of 
the future is saved for a brief end—piece, 

This course of analysis is dictated by scientific caution. 
Egregious errors of prediction made in the past on the very topic of 
American federalism haunt all aspiring seers, For example, Charles E, 
Merriam looked upon the "feebly struggling states" as a "fifth wheel” of 
American government. As a reformer he believed that some of the states! 
principal powers, especially their supervisory power over large cities, 
should be curtailed. As a scientist, he predicted this demise would take 


place, leading to the development of new city-states and 4 new pattern 


Innis paper represents an overview of one aspect of the federalism 
project at the University of Chicago. Data are currently being collected 
on a number of the hypotheses presented in this first published report, 

_ The research is supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
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of regional administration.. Luther Gulick in 1933 went so far as to 
assert flatly that "the American state is finished, I do not predict that 
the states will go, but affirm that they have gone, i” 

Caution would be recommended even without these examples of the 
failure of prediction. If one assumes a reasonable continuity of social . 
processes and institutions, errors of prediction primarily follow from 
errors of analysis concerning existing processes and institutions. If you 
do not understand what currently exists, it is hard to be correct about 
what will exist in the future. And the present is itself a conundrum, 
Familiarity can rob one of perspective. What Froude said about human 
nature is equally true of human institutions: 

Every one is a perplexity to himself and a perplexity to his 
neighbors; and men who are born in the same generation, who are 
exposed to the same influences, trained by the same teachers, and livs 
from childhood to age in constant and familiar intercourse, are often 
little more than shadows to each other, intelligible in superficial 
form and eis » but divided inwardly by impalpable and mysterious 
barriers, 

Stress must be placed upon the "impalpable and mysterious barriers" 

to unlocking the meaning of the present because the view presented in this 


paper is not stylish and runs against the grain of academic tradition, 


lsee Charles E, Merriam, "Government and Society," Recent Social 
Trends in the United States, the report of the President's Committee on 
Social Trends (New York: McGraw Hill, 1933), Vol. II, chap. XXIX; "Cities 
Look to the Federal Government," Public Management, January, 193k; 3 
“Metropolitan Regions," University of Chicago Record, April, 1928, 


Luther Gulick, "Reorganization of the State," Civil 
August, 1933, pp. 420 ff. | 


) lee Anthony Froude, History of England, Vol, IV, p. 1. 
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You will find little in what follows concerning the formal power relabions 
between central and state governments, This has long been the central 
topic in academic discussions of federalism, It has become a sterile 
dismitlen. for reasons I cannot discuss here, The concern of this paper 
is not with juridical concepts but with social reality; not with the locus 
of sovereignty but with the extent, and reason for, the sharing of 
deciaion-mbking power between the central government and geographical 

(and other) peripheral points. 


I 
The first perspective is drawn from the bakery. The American 
federal system of government is not a layer cake at all. It is not three 
layers of government, separated by a sticky substance or anything else. 


Rather it is a marble cake, or what the British call a rainbow cake. No 
important activity of government in the United States is the exclusive 
province of one of the levels, not even what may be regarded as the most 
national of national functions, such as foreign relations; not even the 
most local of local functions, such as police protection and park 
maintenance, 
If you ask the question "Who does what?" the pets is in two 
parts. One is that officials of all "levels" do everything together. The 


second is that where one level is preponderant in a given activity, the 


ether makes its influence felt politically (here the voice of the peripheral 
power units are heard most strongly) or through professional associations 

(here the central view is mak influential), 
The actual Joint sharing of functions is easily illustrated in the 


Here the national, and local governnonts 
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together administer public assistance programs ; the national government 


‘alone administers old age assistance; the national government and the 
states (without the localities) administer employment security; the | 
states and the local governments (without the national government) general 
assistance; and, to complete the circle of possible combinations, all 
tikes eeendhes of government together administer child welfare services, 

This is only the formal view, The informal aspects of welfare 
administration illustrate the second part of the answer, Even in general 
assistance programs, where the states and localities formally have 
ennlusive jurisdiction, the national government's standards of professional 
conduct are greatly influential and becoming more so all the time, Even 
in a welfare field of so-called "exclusive" federal concern-—hospital care 
for military veterans 3 for example--the states and localities exercise 
coulis power over many Dundee’ decisions. They can, for example, 
make it difficult, in some cases impossible, for the national government 
to close a surplus facility or to move it from one site to another. 

That one set of officials is paid out of the national treasury, 
one out of state funds, and a third from local budgets is the least } 
important aspect of the matter. If one looks closely at the route of 
payments, the fact of common concern becomes clear again. All levels 
enllect taxes from the same people, And the government that collects tie 
tax fvequently does not pay the officer; inter-governmental fiscal transfers 
in welfare, for aii » account for a very large fraction of both state 
and local expenditures, 


So the functions of government are not in neat layers, Rather, 
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they are an mixed. up, narbelled, to use the baker's term And in no 


orderly way, chaotic, to use the reformer's term. Unless one sees the 
federal system from this perspective, he misses the most important fact 
of all: the federal system is in fact one government serving a common 


people for a common end. 


II 

My concern in this paper is less with the highly-advertised 
influence of the national government+ but rather with th reverse: the 
pervasive influence of the power peripheries. Reserving for later comment 
the why of the situation, my argument, in a single sentence, is that the 
‘system of political parties accounts in largest part for the American 
federal system working the way it does. | 

It is easy to overlook the uniqueness of the American parties. 
They represent something alien to what foreign students understand by the- 
term ‘‘ourttes.” A distinguished Indian scholar recently told an inter~ 
viewer that he thought it was a fraud am a mockery to call American parties 
by that name, They had no program, they had no internal solidarity. The 
argument is familiar and easy to follew. When a political group under a 
Single name controls a majority of the Congress but cannot formulate and 
by its own votes pass a Program, then a foreign student recoils from 
labelling it a party. When the political agglomerations stand together : 
only for matters of patronage and for the organization of the legislative 
business, but, in virtually all legislation, must depend upon defections 


Eisenhower has joined the chorus of those bemoaning 
the power of the national government, See his speech before the Governor's 
Conference on June 24, 1957, 
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from the éther group in order to pass a bina, theti it truty might be said 
that a genuine party system dias not exist; Wheh the Jords and feudal 
chieftans of the states and localities come together in convention to 
choose by unanimous vote a leader and presidential dandidate, and when that 
leader must then depend upon votes from the opposition group for his 
fundamental program, the foreign student denies that parties actually exist. 
The protest of the foreign student may provide the kind of insight 

that social anthropologists achieve when they come with a fresh eye to an 
exotic culture, viewing that culture without the ethnocentric blinders of 

the natives. It may be useful and clarifying for American political 
scientists to postulate the concept of anti-parties, somewhat in the sense 
that physicists, long preoccupied with sub-atomic particles, now talk of 
antiparticles, This is true despite the well-known statistical studies 

that, in Julius Turner's terms, show that "the parties usually maintain 

their ranks on congressional votes" 32 and, in the words of V. 0. Key, that 
"the center of gravity of the Republican group tends to be in opposition 

to the center of gravity of the Democratic group, "= Tests of party solidarity 
(teemaanihe measured by the majority of one party voting in eschthon to 

the majority of the other party) can produce an index of 100~-complete 

solidarity; yet, on the very same votes, the majority party could lose on 


every single issue, Whatever the conclusions of the statistical eagles, 


liuiius Turner, "Responsible Parties: A Dissent from the Floor," 


American Political Science Reviews Vol, XLV, No. 1, March, 1951, p. nents 


2y, O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups, Third 
Edition (Hew York: Thomas Y. Crowell Coe, >» 703. 
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if majority parties cannot win by their own votes, it is illuminating te 


consider them not as parties brt as anti-~parties. 

How, then, do the Americen enti-parties (or parties) contribute 
to the operation of the federal system? — 5 

1. They do so, first of all, by determining in legislation the 
basic "sharing" of functions between the various arms of government, 

Many exampl.es could be given of this. A good, recent case is the 
fashion in which the power pebiibiaites, represented by the state governments, 
managed to make the post-war federal airport program a federal-—state—local 
program. But an older example, one that may have marked a turning point 
in the federal system, is more illuminating. It concerns the establishment 


of the great social security program of the early New Deal days. Ina 
revealing aside in the course of a book review on another matter, Rexford 
Guy Tugwell described how close he and Harry Hopkins came to establishing 
Social Security as a program administered completely by the national 
government: 


As an historical matter it was not hard to see that the states had 
declined in importance as responsibilities had gravitated to Washington, 
It was time that more lngical administrative areas (but still short of 
the clumsiness of being nationwide) should be brought into being. .. .- 
It was not a mistake to think that the states were obsolete and ought 
to be superseded by regions; the mistake was in thinking that it would 
be the policy of President Roosevelt to enhance the federal power 
(of which he was talking a good deal in those days of crisis) at the 
expense of that of the states. He seemed to conclude finally that 
both powers could be enhanced at the same time. The evidence that he 
still clung to the Brandeis—Frankfurter view was not supplied until 
thore occurred the intra-administration struggle within the Committee 
on Social Security. In this struggle Harry Hopkins and the writer 
gwell/ put up what seemed to them to be a sound argument against 
decentralization to the states. Miss Perkins! advisers were determined 
to use the social security system to bolster up the states. This 
appeared to be so costly an undertaking thet it might jeopardize the 
system and, anyway, it would artificially interrupt the natural 
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dessuetude of the states, On an ag Mr. Hopkins and 
the writer asked the President if it was to go on objecting, 
The answer was not clear; but it was plain that the objections were 
not going to win his support, The objectors then withdrew from the 
committee and from then on neither had any contact with the form- 
lation of the report, the shaping of the law, or its subsequent 1 
administration, Both regarded it as perhaps their worst defeat.” 
Tugwell was, of course, wrong in —s the errors. The — 
mistake was his: to believe that the ‘states were obsolete, His 
mistake was in assuming that ur, Roosevelt would make so edienious an 
error as to believe that; evén if he favored ari all-national welfare 
program; the Congress would accept it, Miss Perkins worked with an 
administrative committee closely in touch with legislative leaders and 
state officers 9 and she could make no such error. The Serate then, as 
now, was in substantial numbers composed of enteinnars of the states, 


To think that they would support a bill that would take the states complete- 


ly out of one of the most enduring and most important of state and local 


responsibilities was nonsense.* 
The larger point is that the depression crisis, plus the powerful 
personal leadership of President Roosevelt, plus the proclivities of his 


planners, Tugwell and Hopkins, provided the opportunity par excellence for 


a basic reordering of the federal system. Yet it was not achieved even 
under these ideal circumstances, And it was not achieved because the 
distribution of power within the majority party made it impossible to 
achieve. On this occasion, as in others, the localism of the Lestetiter 
is the important fact. His loyalty to the national party is, perforce, 


In. G. Tugwell and E, C. Banfield, "Grass Roots Democracy--Myth or 
Reality?" Public Administration Winter, 1950, Vol. X, Noe i, PPs 


Miss Perkins and her advisers were far more concerned about the constitutional 
propriety of social security than with how it would be administered, . 
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subordinate to his local allegiances. The latter pay off. The nature of 


the power dispersion within the parties fundamentally establishes the marble 
cake of administrative sharingi 
2. The second manner in vitioh the anti-parties—or parties— 

sehketate to the operation of the American federal system is the manner 

in which their legislative members, Congressmen and Senators, interject 
themselves into the day to day operation of gations] adeinistretive offices, 
The special investigatory committee, the hearing before the permanent 
legislative subcommittee, and the justifications before the appropziate 
subcommittee on appropriations are formal means for accomplishing this 
purpose. But they are not the only ones. There is also an institutional- 
ized interference by members of Congress in the performance of central 
acministrative tasks on the behalf of peripheral interests, Individual 
legislators conceive it an ordinary and natural part of their routine-—a 
part of oat the British call nursing the constituency—-to bring their power 
to bear upon the administrative apparatus on behalf of constituents, 

| A letter by Texas Congressman Wright Patman, placed into the record 
of a House Subcommittee on the Armed Servic es,> recounted the relationships 
between Mr. Patman and one of his political supporters over a twenty year 
period, It revealed no fewer than twenty instances in which Mr. Patman 
interposed himself in administrative matters on behalf of this single 


supporter and his family. Ten of Mr. Patman's acts of interference concern- 


lone letter was placed on March 23, 1956, into the record of the 
Subcommittee for Special Investigations of the House Committee on Armed 
Services investigating the sale of life insurance to prospective members of 
the om) services, It was reprinted in The Reporter, July 12, 1956, 
PPe 225 
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ed the Post Office hepartnnts (the Congressmen not only secured jobs for 
his Gonstituent and members of his family, but saved them from being dis- 
missed when they misappropriated funds); two concerned part-time jobs with | 
the Bureau of the Census; one involved an authorization of veterans! pay— 
ments to students in a school founded by his constituent; three dismal 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Small Defense Plants 
Administration, and the Public Housing Administration; and three eonnebnsd 
War Department matters involving the names of ROTC officers who might make 
good candidates for insurance sold by the Congressmants constituent. 

The very tone of Mr. Patman's letter indicates that he believed 
all this activity was perfectly normal and proper. He was doing what 
Congressmen do naturally. He was angry when he wrote the letter; but not 
angry that he had been asked for, and had delivered, favors for his cons— 
tituent. His wrath sprang from the fact that his constituent, for all the 
favors done him, was supporting another candidate for the Congressman! s 

pe ae example is da In the Spring of 1957 Senator Douglas 
of Illinois was moved to reveal publicly the names and salaries of his 
office staffs in Washington and Chicago.+ There were twenty-one people on 
the Senator's staff with annual salaries ranging dowmwards from #l,, 500, 
The total annual expenditure for salaries alone was $119,222. 

A good number of these people and a nua portion of these funds are 
trdoubtedly utilized for the simple process of opening the Senator's mail 


and finding an appropriate canned response, This process involves little 


See Chicago Sun Times, March 27, pe 10. 
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contact vith the though certainly in more than 
. few instances the proper response, even if a canned one, is dependent upon 
a phone call to a bureau or a corridor conversation with a bureau ; 
representative: 

Aside from the purely clerical staff, Senator Douglas's office also 
includes two specialists in immigration matters, one specialist on veterans! 
affairs, one on "Illinois matters," and one who more or less specializes 
in the problems of small business, These are full time employees. Some 
of their work may be concerned with the Senator's obligations in legislation. 
But not much of it. They are almost exclusively concerned with placing 
the problems of the Senator's constituents before the appropriate admini- 
strative officer in the way best calculated to achieve the constituent's 
satisfaction (and by no means ineidubely the constituent's vote for the 
Senator). Their very areas of specialization say a good deal about the 
nature of the Senator's constituency. 

The example of Senator Douglas's staff is a good one because it 
should remove any doubts concerning the propriety of such acts of inter— 
ference by the legislator in administrative matters, In these matters, 


as in others, Mr. Douglas is almost the very model of the ideal Senator. 
There is no hint of venality or impropriety in his activities, They are a 


normal part of a Senator's business, Senator Douglas's complaint is only 


that the government does not provide him with enough money to maintain an 


office staff large enough to do all the things he thinks ought to be done 
in response to the needs of his large constituency, 


It is certainly clear that if the American party system were more 


” 
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tightly controlled from the top little of this sdtiviay on the part of the. 
legislator would be necessary. Indeed it would not be tolerated, If the 
parties were saleuiedes to its. leadership, if they were committed to a 
program, if they were subject to discipline in the event of defection from 
that program, it follows that both the making of policy in legislation and 
its stewardship in administration would be controlled from the top. By 
virtue of this fact, the individual legislator would have less access to 
the administrator, And to a corresponding degree there would be diminished 
the leavening of national administrative programs ir the local (and other 
interest group) considerations that are so energetically represented by 
members of the Congress, | 

The point may be strengthened by comparing the United States 
legislator with ‘ member of the British Parliament. Unless the M.P. holds 
& ministerial post, the government does not even provide him with an office; 
and, since M.P,'s usually can't afford to pay for their own office space 
in the neighborhood of the Parliament, most of them have no office at all. 
And the idea that twenty-one people a an expenditure of more than $100,000 
&@ year would not be sufficient for an M.P. to do his job properly would 
only arouse the utmost mirth. Again unless he holds an official post, the 
M.P, is not even supplied with a personal secretary from government funds, 

3. The legislative and legislators! impact upon administration on 
behalf of power peripheries leads to a third important manner in which the 
anti~parties~-or the of the federal system, 
Bluntly put, it can be said that the difficulty of national party leaders — 
dn controlling the mexiers of the party, ipso facto, accounts for the | 


aiftioulty of national administrative Leaders in controling the national. 


‘ 
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administration. 
The examples already cited make clear why some administrative 


officers walk in fear of the telephone. The legislators who hold committee 


assignments related to a given administrator's office are, in the very 
‘mature of things, those who can swing the greatest weight with that 
administrator. A bureau chief in the Department of the Interior once told 
an interviewer that half of his fellow chiefs intoned on their knees a 
daily morning prayer. It said, "Ch Lord, let not the chairman of my 
‘appropriations subcommittee call me this day." ! 

But if a bureau chief is craven before a congressman, how then can 
he follow the cirectives of his cwn administrative superior? If a legislator 
can substantially interfere with the operation ofan administrative office, 
how can a series of administrative offices concert their efforts into a 
single programmatic effort? 

All administrators, of course, are not craven. Some welcome conflict 
with congressmen; some are polite but unresponsive; some just plain hide; 
some can find protection by appealing to other legislators; some serve other 
masters primarily, masters who themselves may be influential with significant 
congressional blocs; some are successful in protecting ede ee views and 
their own agency program by deftly juggling the opposing vite of congress-— 
men, constituent groups, administrative superiors, and others concerned, 

The very multiplicity of pressures upon administrators provide opportunities 
for discretion and independence, 

These activities of the administrator do not sound significantly 


different from the activities of many congressmen, And they are not. The 
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‘higher administrator, as Paul Apbleby and others have made clear, performs 
a intrinsically political role. No ‘éictaablis of that fact is needed 
here, But it is important to understand that the reason such a role is 
possible for the administrator is the same reason that accounts for the 
interference in administration on the part of the legislator, The adminis- 
trator can play politician, just es the politician can play administrator, 
for one and the same reason: the parties are without program and without 
discipline. 

Bureaucrats in the United States ard the bureaucratic system in 

the United States do not at all follow the model classically set forth by 
Max Weber, The system is not described by his term "monocratic control"~= 
control by one from the top. Such control must be predicated upon the 
existence of a prograni--defined, administered, and policed by an organized 
majority. Our majority is unorganized. It has no single program, no single 
leader or cadre of leaders, no effective means for political punishment, and 
therefore no easy mechanism for controlling the political activity of the 
bureaucrat. Lack of program and control leaves room for political activities 
on the part of the administrator. And the political activity of the | 
administrator, like the administrative activity of the legislator, is often 
turned to representing in national programs the concern of state and local 


interests, as well as of other interest-group constituencies. The total 


impact of the political role of the bureaucrat is not unmixed. He may use 
his political power to aggrandize his own position and his own agency, thus 
shifting the power focus to the center. But even during this process, he 


must find support in sources of power which are rarely at the center. Very 
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often the politician—administrator at the center achieves success enly by 


aggrandizing the power peripheries. 

kh. Those who have discovered the politics of the administrator 
have overlooked that the administrator's role is not unique or privileged. 
His role in politics is matched by that of other professional and vocation 
al groups. The administrator is in oulihies not because he is an adminis- 
trator; but because the political system gives all groups the privilege of 
playing politi cs, The administrator is in a somewhat better position to 
do this than others are, But his position differs in degree, not in kind, 

| This suggests the fourth manner in which the anti-parties—or 

parties~-are crucial in establishing the manner in which the American 
federal system operates. Weber predicted that "the living machine which 
is bureaucracy, in cooperation with the thcatienhacseetaiaeeebine., is 
bringing about the structure of super-ami sub-ordination which will 
characterize the future, In that structure human beings will be forced 
into impotent obedience—like fellaheen in the ancient Egyptian state," 
What a misreading of the current American situation this is, The picture 
is not one of obedience at all; it is one of attempting to influence 
government policy, by all types of groups, in every step of the legislative 
and administrative process, 

Our research group has labelled this the "multiple crack" picture 
(or theory) of government. "Crack" has two meanings. First, it means 
fissure, a place for individuals and groups to make their views know; in 
this meaning "crack" is almost synonymous to Truman's "access." But 
access, alone, is too static a concept. "Crack" also means a wallop, a 


smack at government in en attempt to influence policy. | 


| 

| 

| 

| | | | 
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‘Ir the vartiee were more disciplined, the result would not mean a 
complete sisbitie’ of the process by which peripheral power units impinge 
themselves upon the central controlling organization, But, clearly, the 
present state of the American parties allows for a far greater operation 
of the multiple crack than would be possible under the conditions of 
centralized party control. Local’ and other interests certainly make them- 
selves felt in the British iotes. But it would be difficult to adduce 
cases in which British interests act as Americans do: finding and attempt- 
ing to exploit cracks at literally uncouhtable points in the legislative- 
administrative process, If legislative lobbying (from the committee stages 
to the conference committee) does not produce results, the cabinet secretary 

is contacted; if satisfaction is not achieved there, the wines chiefs and 
his associates are hit; or a conference with the president is arranged; or 
field officers are put under pressure; or campaigns are instituted by which 
friends of the agency apply a secondary influence on behalf of the interested 
party; or individual congressmen and senators are asked to intervene; or 

(as in cases we have studied) attempts are made to activate the wife of the 
president or other members of his immediate family. Reserving judgment on 
the merits and demerits of such a system, two facts are indisputable: the 
lack of central discipline within the party system makes the multiple crack 
possible (and profitable for those who eel it); the effect of the | 
multiple crack is further to represent non-national power interests in the 
decisions of central government officials, 


A natural next question is: what accounts for the decentralization 
ef the parties? 


5 
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Any complete answer would take first of all, the 
‘gnitulbtions) provisions designed to thwart centralization of power in 
government; The substantial control over elections given to the states; 
the electoral college system (combined with the extra-constitutional 
hominating convention); the fixed terms for president, senators, and 
cual the composition of the Senate; the amendment process; ,the 
appointment procedure and tenure for Supreme Court Justices--these, as well 
as other, constitutional provisions impede even a "majority faction" from 
achieving complete control of the national government, By the same token, 
| and more germanely to the present discussion, ibe militate against the 
organization of the majority faction itself, 

No formal amendment procedure is needed to alter many constitution- 
al practices. But the latitude of interpretation ene for, say, the 
interstate Somneree clause cannot equally be applied elsewhere. The simple, 
clearly stated, unambiguous phrases--for example, the President "shall hold 
his office during the term of four years"—are subject to change only 
through the formal amendment processes. And it is this sort of sonstitu~ 
tional statment that is at once an impediment to the tight organization of 
both government and parties. If the terms of President and members of 
Congress were not so firmly defined in the constitution, the power of party 
leaders to enforse discipline would be immeasurably increased, as the 
British experience has positively (and the French experience has negatively) 
demonstrated. 


Yet it would be erreneous to hold that constitutional factors 


alone account for the nature of the American party system. If a party were 
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simltaneously to gain control of Presidency, Congress, ae Court, there 
would be few limitations indeed on either the centralizdd power of the 
controlling party or of the it And the constitution- 
al barriers to this sort of control are not in themselves sufficient to 
explain why it does not abet. Constitutional impediments serve as points 
of support for those who profit from parties without unity. They make 
disunity easier to maintain, But the factors accouhting for disunity lie 
outside, as well as inside, the constitution, | 

The dynamics of party decentralization ¢ can ‘We found in the 
functional purposes that party disunity serves in society. Norton — has 
outlined, without providing the empirical evidence, the nine in which the 
present disunity of the parties serves sianhPicust social groups in — 


culture: businessm men and professional workers, farmers, ethnic groups » and 


state and local office holders.~ The argument, in brief, is that sizeable 


population groups believe that they profit from the present organization of 
parties and that they might be deprived (or at least not equally indulged) 


if parties became more programmatic and unified. On the other hand, no 


easily organized and powerful groups are presently deprived, or believe they 


would be appreciably indulged, by greater unity. Proof of the argument 


involves one in difficult methodological problems, Yet it contains a 


fundamentally sound perception. And there can be little doubt that, if 


majority social groups in the country were (a) convinced of the advantages 


1Norton E, Long, "Party Government and the United States," The 
Journal of Politics, Vol. XIII, No, 2, May, 1951, PP. 187-214, 
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of party unity and (b) éapable of apprepriate Grganisation, 
constitutional barriers might waite their task note difficult » but those 
barriers would not be controlling! 

.The parties thus lack unity because of the interaction of cons~ 
vitutional and social forces. An additional point is necessary: the parties 
themselves are institutions of and They are not only 


also supply breezes of their own. Members of Cangress express their own 
will, as well as that of constituency groups, in their devotion to the _ 
seniority principle for committee assignments and the right of unlimited 


debate in the Senate. The state governors and other local party chiefs 


play roles that they weuld not play in a system of centralized parties, and 


it is to their personal and prefessional advantage to maintain those roles, 


Issues of sociability, ef personal ambition, of intra-party institutional 


stability are all involved. And, in the view of those most concerned, 


these factors are inseparable from their view of the welfare of the nation, 


however narrow (sr exalted) that view may be, 


If the present aperation of the parties accounts in large measure 
for the present operation of the government, it follows that their futures 
are similarly related. What changes party will change the federal soit tih, 
The catastrophe of war might do it. Or of depression, Or of 
preopereus depression called in the 
precess of changing society. In one eine society might disappear. In the 
ethers, it might change radically, leading under most imagined circumstances 


. 
| 


to a far greater control of life by the central government. : 

Such speculations aside, the most important sbentalatile facts of 
America's political future are (1) the upsurge of population, (2) the 
urbanization of that population, and (3) within the great metropolitan 
areas the social and racial separation of populations on urban-suburban 
lines, The details need not be set forth here,? The first simple fact is 
that the nation's population will increase to sanething like 218,000,000 
people by 1975, a jump of forty per cent from the 1950 census count. The 
second fact is that more than three-quarters of the total population will 
reside in metropolitan areas by 1975, as compared with slightly more than 
half in 1950 and fewer than one-third in 1900, In these facts, one might 
believe, lie the basis of party metamorphosis, a charge in which the urban 
masses will be enrolled behind a party of program and leaders of mass 
appeal, Thus would be fulfilled Professor Holcomb's prediction of the 
community of urban interests overcoming the disparate interests of section, 
if not fulfilling the Marxist's ie that class consciousness will breed 
class revolutionary parties, 

Yet the third simple fact makes all of this most unlikely. For the 
"urban masses" are anything but an undifferentiated mass, The most siatiine 
trend within the metropolitan areas is one that finds the center cities 
becoming stabilized in (or losing) population, with the suburban fringes | 
accounting almost wholly for the spectacular increases. Profound social 
and political differences exist within central cities ami, especially, 


vw 


1; have traced some of these movements for a different purpose in 
an article "Metropolitan Segregation," to appear in the October, 1957, 
number of Scientific American, 
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between central cities and suburban fringes. In time, the central cities 
- will become increasingly lewer class, Catholic, Negro and (as the parties 
now stand) Democratic; the suburban fringes middle and upper class, 
Protestant, and Republican. The non-central-city residents will be a 
numerical most metropolitan areas considered separately, and 
in all of them, considered as a whole. The new style urbanism is in large 
part suburban, and the political signals once called for urban mass politics 
are no longer relevant, | | 

Even within the core cities, themselves, social and, especially, 
racial differences will not be conducive to the building of a mass party. - 
The largest single self-identifiable group will consist of Negroes. And 
though an increasing number of local and state conflicts on Negro-white 
lines can be safely predicted, it is hardly likely that the racial group, 
or the racial issue, can again polarize programmatic parties. The exact 
opposite may be true. Growing differentiation of income and status within 
the Negro communities will very likely asiiee whatever political solidarity 
the communities possess for national political issues; at the same time, 
the Negro can expect to be increasingly wooed by both parties and, as a. 
consequence, discover that his position as a balance weight in close 
constituencies will be far more productive than any long-term commitment 
to a Single party. 

None of this analysis denies the weight of the metropolitan areas 
in presidential elections= nor of the that presidents of the 


bee Samiel J, Eldersveld, "The Influence of Metropolitan Party 
Pluralities in Presidential Elections since 1920," American Political Science 
R Vol. No. 6, pp. 
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future, like presidents of the past, will build victories on urban majorities, 
It is also clear that presidents, in time of crisis, will again attempt 
to beat recalcitrant législators » when they fail to lead them, by direct 
appeals to the vaters 3 Utilizing in the future more réPined methods in 
psychology and communications technology for that purpose, But this is 
not to say that the localism of the legislator will thereby give way, or 
_ that the presidential constituency will become coterminous with the legie~ 
lative, or that Legislative majorities can be built upon principle and 
program, or that the otal party chiefs will give way to national leaders, 
or that the national legislator will estat as his principal role that of 

majority-maker in substi tution for his present role of governor on behalf 
of constituency interests, | 

In sum, the distribution of power in the fedet'al system will not 

materially ania unless the party system changes; and the party system 
will not change unless its social base does. Since the social base seems 
stable (or one that may become even sore Conducive to party disunity), the 
future of American federalism looks very much what it looks like in the 
present and, incidentally, what it looked like in the past, The responsi- 
bilities of the central government (like that of central bureaus for 


business, labor, ani other social organizations) will grow with further 
advances in technology and further increases in social velocity; But public 
and private peripheral power units in the American governmental system will 
continue to speak through the operation of the party (or anti-party) system 
and the widespread ramifications of that system, The props of the system 


supplied in the constitution are not likely to be changed, either by formal 


1 
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amendment or conventional use, | If majority groups would be better served 
by more unified parties, that fact has not yet been recognized by those 
groups, Their definition of needed change is the important one, not that 


of reformers, not even of reforming professors, 


The structure and operation of the parties is not the only factor 
establishing the manner in which the federal system operates. But it is 
prehably the most impertant one, and certainly the one most responsible for 
Maintaining a division of strength between the central government and the 
geographical (and ether) peripheries, At the very least it can be said 
that a tightening of party control at the top would decrease strength at 
the bottom. This would have the effect of decreasing the importance of 
the four characteristics of the system discussed above. If control from 
the top were strictly applied, the characteristics would disappear entirely. 
To be specific, if disciplined and programmatic parties were achieved: 

1. It would make far less Likely legislation that takes heavily 

Anto account the desires and prejudices of the highly | 
decentralized pawer groups and institutions in the country, 
ineluding the state governments, 

.2, It would to a large extent prevent legislators from intruding 
themselves on behalf ef non-national interests at all paints 
in the national adm’ nistration. 

3. It would deprive administrative efficers of a large part ef 
their pelitical weight, a weight eften used to foster peripheral 


powers, 


: 
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he It dampen the by whieh individuals 
. take multiple cracks i” the national government in their 
own behalf, | 

The importance of stich changes are not to be minimized, These 
four characteristics are the hallmarks of modern American federalism. to 
them can be traced in large part the continued important participation of 
states and localities in virtually all programs of government: the marble 
wiles of administration, They account (with historical considerations 
added) for the fact that "federal law is generally interstitial in its 
nature, nl limited in objective and building upon the main body of legal 
relationships established within the states. They indicate the existence 
of a substantial devolution of power in the American political system, 

The decentralization of parties largely accounts for whatever 
measure of decentralization of government exists in the United States : 
today. Inthe sweep of history, this conclusion emerges from a series of 
ironies. The constitutional fathers rigged a government to dissuade the 
formation of parties and to prevent concentrations of power in the 
national government, They did this by establishing a system of separations, 
within the federal government and between the federal government and the 
states, | 

The first irony is that the formal separations to a very great 
extent have become unimportant, 

The second irony is that, instead of preventing the formation of 


1se6 Henry M, Hart, Jr., and Herbert Wechsler, The Federal Courts — 


and the Federal System (Brooklyn: The Foundation Press, 1953), Pe 435e 


. 
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parties, the father's scheme has aided in evtliitie a pattern of weak 
nation-wide parties, 

; The final irony is that the devolution of power that remains in 
our + governmental system is the consequerce of the dynamics of parties. 
What the fathers abhorred--the parties--has produced what the fathers 
power, 

‘This is a perspective of the vagary of history. Yet whatever the 
petversity of the path, the constitutional intent has been substantially 
fulfilied. 
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"The ebility of a nation usefully to abeors Cauitel depends upon a 
NUBISL Ox § fa) and quality Of natural 
fb tne avalitr~ ard 4ts laher fn 
of demestic CNoerprise ard PANE 3 
exient to w tne capltiel from abroad is acs by technical 
incl entreprorneurial ability 5 the eXisting steck of 
capital; history emi present status of 
: i 2 ; 
gevermment ivete economy. (p. 32). 
_ As this quotetica SUZESStS, a consant o factors cf 
ams 1 Reet? 4. 
drava between the treditioral fastors ( jand, lsber, and ezpital) 
factors thet scher as "the state of the arts! curt are 
now discussed on cor cepite 
£32in in DI cn in th States and 1980 
| th 4m per Capita satput, but in 1930 ts 1950 
tional inputs, Saves in various perjieds in this 
substsntial ps en an the agricultural sestors of Argentina, 
mazil, re to } Sined somevhing Gunner than the traditions 
Pore of the following: vhe sicilis, ucbility, simu. 
Gl of Ts Danarerial ability and the sias anc 
market; transporbation and camry and the 
See 
L sretems , 
Reflections an sural » ane Supp Ly," . 
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3 (buildings, sewer and water sys 
Rapert argues the ner of creating the preregiuisizes of eaonoule growth 
by providing the “irreducible minimum of power, and other 
silities * App. 38, 61) ual 
weilities...‘ (op, 32, 6) 
as anclucing Cevelopusnts which "yield inciscrimimite benefits! and hence are 
health, educatd 62, agricul. 
tural excsensien, and reads" (p, 34). A controversial issue, 
s of Growen and of the publiie policy related 
Concerns is operly iaciuded in overhead," 
Th: consent of the of production helos our 
of the theory of wasteful unde: in low-iucome countries 9 *2pecially 
bub exclusively La their agricultural ssctors.-- This tneory rests unen 
an work habits, and of and inefficlensy in the use of lebor, 
Often the dedveiions MM these cbsérvations are eonsiuding that 
there is marked ine? Cicney in the use of lebor, giver, the available alter. 
VL and of rest sfi igisnt ten Conte. Ib is doubs fal 
4s end the follow ng discussion of j on 7. 
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the Senate Spec) 
Report provosez that the U.S. 
developed countcles to the full exten of thoir ak: 
ta93e with per capita #209 and a net 
| 
than 50 to per cent 
country must acct 
taxes or forged saving. "Le eaptere a good fraction ef 
for the purposes investment." The sesoud tes 
is to have "development prosran wh the of invest= 
and requined and the optimun pattern of investment, providing 
a broken do josts the interrelation= 
2:3 avallasilitv of the necessary resources, and the adequacy 
| of existing managenent; and \@) that the tangible paris of the plan are precenszed | 
that they sen be quaniitatively appraised fadegneie specifie national rosourres, 
power, labor with prepar skills, ete.). Mere gensriliy, aid should vs offered 
in all “fras underceveloned without polities) strings should be 
Seended bliaterally batween the U.S. and on’ tus with the advice 
be 
Gineluding those cf the 
steifs Ij! these prescriptions ake followed, tha "pr 
funds “equitably! nasd not arise.” (p. 40). | 
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ch stress i upon the "developuental plan" a eriterion fully met 
perhaps only ons country, "Wowld ii not be batte:s 
$2) use ne full potential of iCians build & 
ful society over the naxt decal 2% society committe ed to work 
anc stable world?" (9, 35). This eritertor is cbjestioneble on 
Pirst, it ignores our experience and that of the west ger 
rovth resulting largely from the activities ef numerous private 
eureoreneurs, moving, to be sure, within stable political comm umities, but 
uiguided by censral cevelopsental plans, Second, it mins against the economic 
Gaeory a.veady silted reapecting the "newer" factors of predustion, Tf sonomic 
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te central planning: but as the numbar 
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ne efficacy of central planning will corres ponding ly desresse, Third, the 
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planleseness" of wesbarn Fourth, in jis to stress aid 
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(thos having a hacional product per capite of less than 2300) 
outaide the but. espscialiy in Asioa and Africa. Beonomie aid, as 
distingui#hed fron military aid, shadd act | 
aaces or politizal egreoment with us, But it Should be frankly aimed to Figg 
& third alternasive exists qic and 
snis piepeses to spend some billion annually in sconomie 
Mac, 0 anerease this perhaps to $3 billtea, to Spent & peat amount ef perhaps 
$5 billion in and Shen to redace a3 racipient, country 
ANG more cépable of Sustaining wm 
on available gross natiens} prosuct statishics together with 
Of Saving, and they assume that “cor oreek out of the vicisus 
their grees natjonal income for investment. (np. &). 40Zether wit 
cine? and private inves vors, the should make un the 
develop nam save and i@ critical figuen of ver cent, 
Ma the anestion Hoselite Report sacca; 
Thus sconomic aid OPO RT heave ta 2d jussed VO the 
and often sectalissie ox gevel onmen:, 
of underde’, eloped does nos chet eccnoric 
mar not se given also te st privete enterprise in 
HOSES is more flex ible in its Zar 3 
than the ce ara serious Lo the ferme 
CALIS jor € Comescic say: HRS UO 15 var 
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Inewer" factors of preducticns; while the report. acknowledges the latter i% 

doses not sufficientiy consider their implicatvions in its om proposala.? 
“Phe Fecort deuarks yedically from both the Heselits and 

the Milliken recommendations. It would rely prima nde on priva ate capitel I 

extending Foreign aia, reducing public aic to technical assistance and to the 


spexations of credit progranrs--the Hank, the and Public Law 450, 
technical assistance (about 000,0°O in fiscal 1957), the recomuendae 
tion is somewhat ambigucus: it seems to be approved a3 generally "compl enen- 
tary to an expanded volume of privet? forvign investment," but its finarcing 


is "orebably within the means cf unde endevelope:, countries. "(pe 58) Als 


of ths report are to facilitate foreign private investment. 


Congress showid consider requiring that ary corntry which receives U.S. for 
eign shall sign an in the i:vestmert guarantees pregran (hich 
dates from 19/53 was designed to stimilate investment in western Europe; 
guarantess agains’ expropriation, anc. wap; and has been 
anoroved by 15 underaeveloped countries, $ of then in Letin America. In 1957 
only $142,000,000 of and expropriation insurance hes been 
welttens-only 15 per cent of 4b in underdeveloped Congress shoule 


Sions enjoyed by private corporations operating in foreign fields bat in the 


Hemisphere as wel. equalising the tax advantages between foreizca 


babyeen 24 ‘investments an&® felio ir Teese LON Vienna 
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consider mctending to the entire non-soviet world ths 14 cer ce 
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governments to secure sound monetazy, 


Among our three reports, then, a first class issus arises ever privates 
invesimsn’. v3, public aid. Each side concedes something: Millikan belisves 


the countries able to sustain 4.5 per ceus annusl etonom.c growbhs can supoly 
tional capitel markets" (p. 62) end Campbelig 
3somidt believe that some st é¢ financing mey be required for "public service 


ities." 55). But Milliken asserts that orivate investment esan-nt 
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sufficient economle assistance to enable counbries to reach 


neaded level of growth (9. 54). 
Firs, whereas orivate internats enal sconomic aid LA was bred 
pful in stirwlating econ the presen flow ef such aid is well 


nsecs of underdeveloped countries, The Camsbsli-Schmidt tc 
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anc other ecoromie pollcies. 
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a6 private aid is flowing in Increasing prosorbicns, now rivele the 


rd, Hoselits argues that underdevelcped sountries need especially large 
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amounts of “social cverhead" capitale-1cads, schools, health, power devolop= 


ment, private enterprises will not supply because prospscti rc 


profits are insufficient. Fourth, Hoselita argues that private investment 

is not Gistridbuted where it is most needed, partly because political xi sks 

to rise directly with the need for capital and partly because antije 
capitalists altitudes create unfavorable and sometimes nearly Lrpossivtle 
climates in mnidirleveloped countries. These last two points wild be diszcusseii 


below. 


Emerzent Issues and Some Recoumerdetjions 


Ae the Senate Special Committee recognized in easigninz lis experts, 
foreign aid requires spesifis discutsion, country by county. With 
the exception of however, shall merely raige a mumber of general 
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for an expinded role of private enteroriss=-through tax consessions, guarantees 


commercial. treaties, and sometimes threuzh extracting concessions in fever of 


private enterprise in return for goveencental aid. While private econome power 


has frequently been abused, private eaterpriss has been ths chief etinulator of 

senomic growth, It is, moreover, extremely flexibie Least in Lines ef 
economic csvelopment; end this virtue inersases in velue in terms of the recent 
cevelopmerts in the theory of the factors of prod duction. 


Another argument for enphasiging private snterprise and the sscentiel 


principle cf frasdom of international trade on which 1% reste is found in the 
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eviel bloc with certein strategic 
countries Clave "scare charts," nile, axcept 
for Burma. the actual emounts are still negligible, But vi 
adoption ef a virtually tae U.S. (2 fees tirade poliey 
toward depletion of our resources 
dn the above international politieal wiil 
be forecast with the protettionists, ; 
in a poverfyl for stressing rrivate anterprig2 2s an 
instrumers of and even 23 @ means af foréien ocornonie 
polisy. But ea question of geogreniieal Cistribution arises to be aramined 
with reference, firs and, satend, to prival?e 
sllosation of funds. In terns both of 
amounce aliosated ard of aPprepriate allocation the of 
geographical distribution o2 funds is most difficult. Respecting 
allocated, the lies in Terreving out what precisely ecanonie 
assistenss and Suppers: Thus the international Cooperation 
Adite ne bs Bi 
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Peports nearly $2,506 millien for thé same areas ir, 
the Nor can We merely sot expenditures LY 
ance unless we also 2,3 } vise LEO loans. orliteria, 
are diffiewit te ai least in sha mérginal 
éreas. Per is clea:, if ali Mveculousily 
gust how ctonomic aid best te alle cat ed--according t2 the mos pz essing 
immeiiate need or the most Promising eccnomile grvith putential? 
a 
These discrepancies seom.to arise largely from dii'Cerences in the dates on 
VaTious asked for seSistance, ths of ineir POCUESTS 
en thse drive and ime and spending proclivities of U.S. administrators. 
POPS Sorising are the cil?ferences pointed cut OY LAS Committee 
curing 394521956 tn assistance to Severn 
unaerdsveloped countries with which the UME me ant 
which have 2 es: > .. billion have been edvanead to 73 
underdeveloped 
Private irvestment have gone largely to Canada, and Latin America. 
(U.S. dirset in countrics other Ghan Latin Americs 
4. Comoare The Muted 2ecuritv Prosram, LOES (Decartwanta of State and 


ew from $1,363 millicna in 1950 to $2 million in 1965; in Latin America 


they increzsed frem $4,725 millicn to $6,656 million), Advocates of increased 


U.S. public expenditures for forsian etonomie aid want it go essentially 


to underdevelcped countries vhich are the primary cene? 


massive defense programs nor of substantiel outflows of prlvete investx 


a” 


ivdaries neither o 


“This discuszion involves certain other iesues > & word about eacn of which 


is appropriate: How mush aid cana fountry absorb? Certainly absorstive 


capacity limited--one can double the musber of electrieal 


neers only over the time required to train 


then. But the limits 


Suggested ox abilities of underdeveloped countries to 


of economi2 inouts seam arbitrary. In eoproxin 


in economi.: aasistance inte formes2, Presume: 
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with fair sifieiency--at least SO our observers revort Gonzi Ti 


Formosa ¢an absorb funds ef such mcnitude surely Indie couls but 


extension of aid at the same per ¢apitea vate to India have Lav 3.924 


slose to $20,090,900,009. Ian net saylig that 
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economic assivtanes Progrens Lor Indias; but eertesinly her rate 

of sconomi: absorpifien is higher then wany writers indicate, 7 18 spurt 

of the wuitemalan esoneny with COs Essistance singe 


Gemonstrates on a smaller sc 


& high Hhilitve=3% tha same 
per capita rate funds would have fisved © India at about $2 ,000,009,900 
Ly. 
Loans ti. Progressive limitation upon grants has fiaally 
iminated ihem from th: Develooreat Fund proposed for fiscal 1958, although 
possible through the enecial assistance (formerly Presidential) 
fund, Publie Loy however, raises a question. Under. law recipient 
es 2gres ta pay Jn their owa currencies far the contracted a 


OxETALSLY 1950-19256 we pus $00, 


abser. general rence 
absorbed these inn, 
#OTROSa Bbsorbed these inputs 
should have provided such 


products but may convert 


developmert. In March of 1957 some $660, 


4% is heresy in agriecw. 


of the P.L. 480 loans 


negotiate, first, a scales contract for dis 
secoia, 4 general agreement between 


and, third, project Egreement specifying the spesifis dev velopments that sha 
be thus financed, Cleerly tuming 480 receipts inte 
losns is provedurally very diffisvls, 

The need for some grants beyond ihe rather urciverses ily accept. eo. technical 
eseisuance programs is supperted by informed testdine ony, by experience, and by 
nomic tnsory. Testimonial support is provided, among others, ty tae Com- 

mittee for Economie Levelepment in its ranort on Esononte Developnent Assis 
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Althoug2 


resent prosecure is tc 


ties, 


(April, 1957), the Hosclits Report, the Millikan end the President's 

mistnaticnal Develorment Advisory Ronrd (ehaipred oy Eric Experi 
ease is cited in reference to numerous sucesssful arents in the erorezte 
pregrans cr recent years, ‘hea efonamie the sory ef "sgoejal develop= 
rene pital" whist is alsa sumpliead by the 
of governsen§ implicr the use of sous jusvifisation for peranis aspeurs 
ales G12 tress by the theozy of ecanomie growth uben the newer 
of produmtte: for the of which way be Lasilitsped 


eed ctpital" 
43 expanded to include commatestic: cajiroade, elesirie power 
end wills, shavp protests ave risietered, for exemple, by 
the Vanghe chin At Here £3-a° eectension of our 


he U.S. 


Somes governnental industrial investments in underdeveloped countries have teen 

atently ilieadvised. On the other hand, both the Ex-im Benk and the IBRD, 
which command considerable respect for their hard credit policies, have lent 
extensively and successfully fer some of these contreversicl items. especially 
public power development. | 

Other Issues have arisen such és whether we should attach political condi- 
tions to economic aid grants and whether we shovid get inte an econciic aid | 
race with Russia; both of these I shall discuss inferentially in cesling with 
India. Here, however, I shall sum up respecting the issues already discussed, 

1. Cn amounts cf governmental aid we have wide discretion. Political, 
resistance seems to be amone interssted groups, in sectional protest, in partisan- 
ship, and in the legislative process rather than In widespread public displeasure 
which will lead to reprisals at the polis. Economically also we can afford to 
spend mere. Goverment ald is naeded if we are to maintain economic assistance 
programs in some parts of the world and to some activities whieh the flew cf . 
private investment does not now effectivaiy reach. Part of our aid should ba 
Gistriouted as grants. More total aic is available now than is being used, but 
this would probably be true with pregrams finenced at other levels : Hothing 
absolutely sewadae can be said respecting amounts which the U.S. shoulda provide 
fox foreign economic aid, but the Presidential budget of 1955 seens reasensbis, 

20 On privates investment everything possible should be done toe ensourags 
recipient countries to make full use of private enterprise and private capital, 


overnznental aid to wundsrdevelencsd countries committed te 


Socialism, Meanwhile we should move to reduce many of our own restrictions 
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on imort:, 


North America; but in the terrain of political argument India is in the 


middle. Given India’s size, strategis location, neutrality, and jcctapasi- 
ticn to Red Chine, Thain must be cerbrai te any discrssion of economic aid 
policy. The Millikan Report explicitly and the Hoselita end Gommtiee for 
Economic Development Reports implicitly would charmel considerable sid te 

India. ‘The Campbell-Schmuidt position is that India is now achieving sufLij=- 


clent eccnomic progress without much additional foreign assistance which, 


if it is extended, should be done either through, or in a nanner «6 encour= 


ége, private enterprise, Abligniew Brainski argues that we are not politirally 


able to supsly india with a oregram large enough to induce self-sustaining 


economis growth and thet even 1f we contoived to make what seemed a sufficient 


at 


effort it would be self-deffea ung: By a kind of Waithusiar BS 


in inéis rises arithmetiveliy, ecpestations will rise 


Irving Kristel. ewes up hie ossitden by eesarting thet our cily veel preven 
tive against courtwies in Asia, Afriea, ond the Middle East going comrunist 
is provided "“Lusrican political, out in the end militery— 


exercise! jn a feshion that it becomes én unrewarding adventure for thea tc 


contemolaie, 


hades 


1, "The of Underdey rexopment.,"- World, Politics Oct. 1956 
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Cn the Russia and Red China are sandwichec between Indie and 
2 
; 


we 
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like 1% or not, we are presently in competition with the SinoSovlet 


iss in India.* To guide future sconomis assistance pol cy we should 


anawer threes questions, First, can India sustain econom.c growth so thas her 


intone 


to expand more rapidly than her populaticn? Her risa in real 


consuupticn in the first five-year plan 4s reported] as 7 ner cent 


tion. heaving inereassd 12 to 13 cent but population having rise, 3 ne 


-4e 
annualiy). Most observers ssy thet this is too sma bub they differ respects 


whetcer and how it can be increased. Second. can India become str-n: indus= 
trially? With her excellent deposita of iron ore, coal, anc petro..cuw:, she has 


the resourses for a x najor Jadustrial economy if she maintains economic develop- 


ment ard consrols poepulaticn growth (both of which are prime geversmmontal ends). 


? 
will India go Communistie? The restricted electorate 1916 


voted for the Commiaist Part ty of India (CPI) by 3 ner nent: the ine? : 


electorates of 1952 and 1957 (the letter estimated a% 193,000,000 eligibles) 


voted CPI and: tem per conh, respectively. In the CPT Siabure yie- 


tory in Kersla was the first for Commuridts anywners daa fret election. ‘There 


is an intellestral elite, rapidiy in sigs, which is embra: rm: 
The U.S. has brovided some $500,003,009 in economic sid uo sines 195 
or the disoosal, of surolus e2Tricultural eommodities (esneniall weet, cotton, 
rice; cut including some’ tebaeco and procucts). India hos been a 
of the Sovich en 3 offensive since 1952, Yu 
Cigns trade and veyment arreements were Sienes cetwearn the Sinc-Soviet disc 
and was extended, inelud ns une excnargze of technical 
anc number of lonz ter low-interest loans were willien fox 
ching mill, S126 million for provi aing Yariovs inductréisi machine cy; 
Lor exploration fer pebrolLeun. 
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What, ace the inferences for policy? Despite her econ:nic and political 


difficulties India has a good chance to grow economically aad to dsfet inter- 
nal communisin, A stro noncommunist India will certainly se in ou> national 


interest just as a constitutional, cenxocratic Indie will vindicate our political 


principles. We shouvld continue to cffer India economic assistance. We should 
also prudently use our economic bargaining advantages to imorove for 
private investment in India. 


A Grantein-Ad 


The should appropriate $200,000,0006 annually to offer'as szrants<in- 
aid for primary and secondery education te each underdevelop:d couitey with a 
free press. Tois sum is reached by essuising $50,009,000 fo India anc pro=- 
rating simiiar amounts cor other countries 


Commltics on. Economie Development 


1,359,000,000 people, insluding 400,009,006 Indians. The jinitisL clivre is 


tis 


9105,000,006 with something subtracted fer countries lacking a fre: prengs and 

sonsthing acded to bring up aress Latin America where price Lovells and 


costs @re generally higher. Being less than .4 pex cent of our anwel CHP 


the su OF ¢ 2.09, easily Wwathin our HO eny kind 
would be recuived of resiplients, reliaace being the press to se.vbinis: 
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mi cure cf Gisesse, on birth Ler methods. on 
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‘POLITICAL ACTIVITY AND FORMAL GROUP ACTIVITY 
| IN TWO NORTH CAROLINA COUNTIES 
Frederick H. Harris, Jr. 
: University of North Carolina 

In recent years there has been considerable interest in the thesis that 
genuine citizen participation in the political process is, for the most a. 
group-associated behavior. This thesis calls for at least four types of in- 
quiry: 1) What criteria wlio citizen political activity meet if it is té be 
regarded as genuine participation in the political process? 2) How can a 
composite measure of a citizen's political activity be designed? 3) Do citi- 
zens who are found by such a measure to be politically active meet the test of 
genuine participation in the political process? and 4) If citizen political 
activity does meet the test of i participation, is it group~associated 
behavior? 

The North Carolina study here reported has gathered no data relevant to 
the first of these questions-~a question which may be fundamentally ethical. 
It has assumed, for purposes of further inquiry, that the citizen is not 
genuinely participating unless his political activity is eodéekchien ‘ts a 
feeling that such activity is of influence in the making of authoritative 
decisions.! Hence, the study attempted to gather evidence in answer to the 
third question by studying the extent to which level of political activity and 


belief in the efficacy of political action are significantly associated ina 


1, Harold Lasswell and others have related this criterion to the strength- 
ening of self-respect and the lessening of destructive impulses among the 
citizenry. See The Analysis of Political Behavior, pp. 6-7, 15, 19. | 
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positive direction. peldtically active citizens who felt ‘that their activity 


was Jorn. baepatebepahes were considered participating citizens, at least ‘trom the point 
of view of the citizens themselves. ( 

There was some evidence that active citizens an the two 
Carolina counties studied "actives," as distinguished from politi- 
cians) did feel that even political activity such as theirs can be influential, 
and that the "inactives" felt thet such activity cannot be influential. This 


lends some support to the view that active citizens are genuinely participating 


in the political process, in the sense in which we have defined that term. Less 
than 10 per cent of the two samples studied were classified as "actives." 

The last of the four questions is the central one. The others were raised 
primarily to clarify and define the terms. Evidence in answer to this fourth 
question was ottained by an analysis of the relationship of the citizen's 
political activity to nis activity in formal ein, The data were minal: 
from sample surveys of the adult population of the two counties, conducted in 
1953. 

Level of political activity and level of formal group activity were not 
significantly associated for the citizenry in general. This result was ob- 
tained both when ighieine were categorized for political activity level by a 
Guttman scale developed for one of the counties, and when they were sasumciese 
by a "compromise measure" common to the two counties. Formal group activity 
was measured by a modified Chapin "Social Participation Scale." 

In the county for wnich the Guttman scale was developed, the two vari- 
ables were associated among middle-aged whites of highest socio-economic status. 
Since this is the group whose political activity scores were most likely to be 
_ high, it may be inferred that the level of political activity among the more 


active citizens does vary directly with their formal-group activity. This, 


‘ 
, 


together with the finding concerning the efficacy of political action, seems to 
support the thesis that genuine citizen participation is largely group-asso- 


ciated behavior. 


Measuring Citizen Political Activity 


Essential to either of the types of inquiry just discussed is a valid and 
Siaskta vances for the variable, citizen political activity. A Guttman scale 
is one defensible way of categorizing citizens for such a composite behavior 
variable since it is composed of specific measurable behaviors which are func- 
tionally organized in known relationships, and thus may be said to be of the 
same behavior dimension. It is certainly not the wis valid type of measure.“ 
There are unified organizations of behaviors other than scales which would be 
defensible, and measures might be defended (certainly ‘ practical expedients) 
which are composed of behaviors that lack Sibel unity. 
The Guttman Scale political activity measure developed for one of the 
North Carolina counties consists of five behaviors which met the Guttman 
criteria in a testing of eleven behaviors which seemed to the investigator 
to be political. Though the original data concerning these ceheieos were 
highly refined, in the scaling operation responses concerning one of the be~- 
haviors were trichotomized, the others dichotomized. Ten behavior types were 
used. The most active type of citizen had, within the past six years: 

1. taken part in some campaign, 

2. attended a party meeting, 

3. attempted to influence a public official, 

4. been active in an organized group which took a stand on a political 


issue, 
5- voted in at least two-thirds of the elections fer which he was eligible. 


(Of course, only a small percentage were classified under this most active type. 
As it happened, eight per cent were so classified, but only four per cent fitted 


. the type perfectly.) The ten types were combined into five at the stage of 


i, 
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the dita” some of these were further combined analysis stage 
because of statistical limitations. | 
The measure of political activity which we have called the "compromise — 
measure" was developed because we were unable to locate a Guttman scale in the 
data for the second county. Not only were the behaviors which scaled in the 
first county not organized the same way in the second county, but no combination 
from the original list of behaviors was so organized. | 
It had been assumed that the two counties were sufficiently similar that the 
chances of finding basic political behaviors organized identically would be good. 
They were adjoining counties of the lower piedmont, with no town of more than 
10,000 population. The two-county area was roughly homogeneous in the national- 
origin basis of its population. The industries of the counties were roughly 
the same and the percentages of the population engaged in manufacturing were the 
same. But there were some considerable differences. The percentage employed 
in agriculture was considerably more than twice as high in one county as in the 
other. The first county derived a much larger percentage of its income from 
tobacco culture; its farms were smaller and less well-equipped; the rate of 
tenancy was twice what it was in the second county. The en business" in 
the second county was the State University. There were aes major differences 
in the organization of politics in the two ea as you have just learmed 
from Dr. Rhyne. In the first there 
(both factions the faith, * of course) in the second county 
there was Little paige among candidates for various offices. 

If the measure of political activity had been required to meet what beck 
fessor Buchanan has called the "Procrustean of the Guttman ‘Seale, 


it would not have been possible. to accouplish one of val chief purposes: of the 


how differences an the organization of polities in the tno coun- 


thes seemed to affect the relationship between ‘Level of political, activity and 


‘ 
® 
' ‘ ‘ 
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other variables, Consequently, the requirenent that the ‘behaviors used in the 
measure be proven components of an organized behavior process was , abandoned. 
Perhaps it can be said--as Paul Wager, Professor of Local Government at 
Chapel Hill, has said--that, despite many similarities, the differences in the 
characteristics of the two counties were of such Sucutiaos tank similar citi- 
zen political activity processes should not have been expected. This suggests 
that the remedy for the frustrations of Guttman scaling is to locate communi- 
ties which de not have differences such as these counties had. Even in more 
similar communities, however, it is unlikely thet: adentical Guttman scales of 
political behaviors will be located. There are too many opportunities for 
variation. The groups of behaviors which scale may differ in their components; 
the same behaviors may scale but scale differently; the same behaviors may 
constitute an organized nares process, but the organization may not be a 
scale. 

The fact is that the nature of "citizen political activity" varies with 
place and time setting, and, as community settings are many and various, so, 

it appears, are the varieties of citizen political ieeasihe< a0 we are going 
to construct medels of political behavior, we are going to have to think in 
terms of (to quote R. E. Agger) "the multiple models that may become necessary 
in a variety of community contexts." 

The Guttman Scale should be thought of as one very excellent way of giving 
Specific measurable ccntent to composite behavioral concepts used in analyses. | 
of particular communities. It appears that it will not be of much use as yet 
for comparative studies of communities. Comparative studies which make use of 
Composite behavior concepts will very likely have to be satisfied with measures 


which cannot be shown to represent organized behavior processes, 


3. 34 Social Forces 331 (May, 1956). 
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‘The "compromise measure of the North Garchina study is such a measure, 
and it some purpose in a variable which could be 
used to represent citizen political ‘clave in rough comparisons of the poli- 
tics of the two counties. However, it would probably be wiser not to try as 
pet ta study communities comparatively in terms of such broad behavioral con- 
cepts, but to restrict comparative studies to clearly identifiable behaviors. 

The "compromise measure" of the North Carolina study is made up of four 
of the behaviors which were included in the Guttman Scale measure: 


Campaign activity 
Attending party meetings (or faction meetings) 


Contacting public officials or political leaders, and 
Voting 


and two which were not included: 


Reading political magazine articles, and 
Reading political news in daily mpers. 


This measure is certainly more defensivle than the much-used but much-attacked 
type of measure based on "highest average correlations." The validity of that 
type of measure is dependent upon the skill with which the investigator has 
logically delimited the concept used in selecting the original list of behaviors 
to be considered. The North Carolina Study experimented with this method of 

' constructing a measure, and it was the contrast between the group of behaviors 
resulting from this method and that resulting from the successful Guttman 
scaling which caused a reconsidering of the entire list of behaviors and led to 
the "compromise measure." Upon reconsideration, the list seemed to include 
ints of three distinct types of citizen political behavior: 1) action which 
has as its primary casmnan” cattuntie the making of authoritative decisions, or 
the selecting of the decision-makers; 2) social action which may have another 
Vi Grimary purpose: 3) political action which is not directly social. This view 
that the "citizen political behavior" concept is better 


Conceived as including several distinct but related concepts (easier te locatc 


‘ 
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empirically in organized behavior processes) is supported by an examination of 
” the level of association of each of the eleven behaviors on the initial list 
with each of the other behaviors on the list. The behaviors which we placed in 
our first category (actions aimed at influencing authoritative decisions, etc.) 
were all significantly associated with each other with a probability of only 

one in one thousand that the association resulted from chance, and they were 

all more closely associated with each other than with any of the behaviors which 
were not of the first category. One of the behaviors was not significantly asso- 
ciated with either the more strictly active behaviors or with the second cate- 
gory, Listening to News in the Newscasts. These findings seem to be somewhat 
similar to Professor Berelson's three types of citizen political activity 

(which were discovered after this analysis had been made): 1) "partisan acti- 
vity," 2) "citizen activity," 3) "spectator activity." As we classify and 
sub-classify such behavior types, it might be wise to keep in mind, however, 
Helen Peak's warning that ". . . the parts of psychological reality do not break 
out cleanly or stably. .. . there is no evidence that psychological unities 

are indivisible and ultimate or that we shall ever 

When we came to construct the "compromise measure" of the North Carolina 
Study, the first type of political activity (action uae at influencing auth- 
critative decisions, etc.) seemed the center of the concept. Hence, it was 
decided to include in the measure all of the behaviors chilis ‘deaahiieesail to this 
definition, Lehaviors of the second or third type would only if | 
they showed a high average association with the behaviors of the first type. 


| 4, Helen Peak, "Problems of Chjective Observation," in Leon Festinger 
_ and Daniel Katz (editors), Research Method in the Social Sciences, p. 282. . 
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using the Likert method of eéak gine equal weights to equal levels of activity 

When the gnalysis was eancited; twe other behaviors from the original list 
were found to have a significant level of association with the behaviors of the 
first type about as high as their levels of association with each other. These 
two behaviors, with the four of the first type, are the Six listed above as 
those upon which the "compromise measure" is built. To re-list: 

Campaigning .. 

Attending party or faction meetings 

Contacting public officers or other political leaders 


Voting 


and 


Reading political magazine articles, and 
Reading political news in the daily papers. 


How Formal Group Activity Was Measured 


Only a word need be said concerning the so-called Social Participation 
Seale. The citizens! scores were made up from data concerning memberships, 
attendance, committee assignments, and offices held. Again, there was far more 
refined data than was needed for the purposes of the scale. It was used only 


as a guide for break-points in assigning weights. Citizens were "ordered" on 


the basis of their scores, and then arbitrarily divided into four ordered 


categories, 


Political Activity and Formal Group Activity 


When the relationship of the Guttman-scale political activity scores to 
the group activity scores was studied without further breakdown, the variables 
appeared to be positively associated with a probability that the distribution 


had occurred by chance on only one in one thousand. When occupation and race 


5. Peak, "Problems of Objective Observation," p. 252. 
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were held constant, however, no significant association was found except among 
professional-managerial whites. It was not possible to compute chi squares for 
professional-managerial non-whites because of statistical limitations, When 

income and race were held constant, no significant association was found except 
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among the higher income groups, white and non-white. When education and race 
were held constant, no significant association was found except among the 
better-educated: for whites, among thoes with some college training; for 
non-whites, among those with some high-school training. When age was held 
constant, a significant association was found for ail categories, but whi Ge 
and race were both held constant, the association held for only the middle-aged 
white category, and for no non-white category. (It was statistically impossible 
to compute chi square for the older non-whites, however.) Thus, race, which 

up to this point had not seemed seriously to affect the association, became now 
a significant factor. Residence and sex had So apbteckans effect upon the 
association. To review, significant association between political activity and 
activity in formal groups in this North Carolina county was found only among 
middle-aged people of high-status characteristics--that is, among those white 
people of higher income, better education, and occupations with high prestige. 


It was not found generally among the population. 


Certainly the association does not exist for the citizenry generally, but 


it is not so evident whether it exists for various narrow categories. More reli- 
able conclusions would require holding all eight socio-economic characteristics 
constant simultaneously. This was not done because of statistical’ limitations 
and because of time limitations. The most refined analysis neld race, occupa- 


tion, income and education constant simultaneously to strengthen the thesis 


6. Forty-four per cent of the whites reported incomes of less than $3,009; 
93 per cent of the non-whites. In contrast, Morris Axelrod's Detroit sample, 
reported in the February, 1956, American Sociological Review, had only 15 per 


that in this county the association does hold among the higher-status, middle 
book whites. Further checking of the association for this narrow category of 
the citizenry was impossible because of statistical limitations. 

Where all of the factors on which data has been gathered cannot be held 
constant simultaneously, any conclusions announced have to be accompanied by the 
warning that they might have been proved to be false if the other factors could 
have been held constant also. But, as said above, there is no doubt that the 


hypothesis does not hold generally among the citizens of this North Caroline 


county. 


“nalysis of the relationship of political activity and formal group ac- 
tivity using the "compromise" measure of political activity finds no signifi- 
cant association among any element of the population of the first county when 
socio-economic factors were heid constant one at a time because there is no 
association for any education category. The same result was obtained in the 
second county. If these factors had been held constant simultaneously to the 
limit of the statistically possible, some limited group might have been found 
for whom the two variables were associated, but it is very unlikely that the. 


general conclusion could have been affected. 


On the basis of all three testings of the MPLA political activity 


as measured by this study is not generally asanetated sii th activity in formal 
groups. One might suspect on first glance that the position ef the non whd te 
in the Southern culture is a significant factor in this situation--that the | 
non-white is integrated a but a community which is governsd 
from the outside, This may be the case, but it is not evident from the findings 
of this study. In two out of three of the Son inge of the bypothg sis, there 


was no appreciable difference in the results obtained for vhites and non-whites. 7 


By what be regarded as the more, valid testing. (the one using the Gut 


scale gories), the tuo variables were significantly associated ‘for a 


\> 
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segment of the citizenry, but the critical characteristic of these people does 
not sen to be that they were white but that they had sone college education 
and that their occupations were professional | 

As suggested at the outset, the narrow segment of the Atlas $e whom | 
the two variables do seem to be associated have the gharacteriaties of the 
more politically active citizens. We do not know as yet whether significant 
association between the two variables is found generally among citizens of 
higher-level political activity. If it is, a finding that a considerable per- 
centage of the politically inactive citizens were active in organized groups 
would not be in conflict with the central tnesis--that genuine citizen partici- 
pation in the political process is, for the most part, siciictessiaisodal kil be- 
havior, If such an association is found, it might be profitable to examine the 
types of groups in which citizens of various levels of political activity were 
active. Activity in some types of organizations may well be associated with 
political activity although activity in other types is not. Reward Freeman and 
Morris Showell have made some study of the influence of different types of 


associations upon the direction of political choice. The inquiry suggested 


here would be concerned with the relation between type of group activity and 
level of political activity. 

It should be pointed out here that Dr. Robert 0. McWilliams, in an un- 
published doctoral dissertation (University of Michigan, 1953), reports that 
he found significant association to exist for members of all of his groups: 
those that were classified as positively politically oriented and those that 
were not; those that were composed chiefly of high-status people and those 
composed chiefly of low-status people. But he does find that the association 


is greater for members of positively politically-oriented groups; and 
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contrary és the finda’ of this study, that there is much less association for 
. people of higher socio-economic status than for people of lower socio-eccnomic 
status. 

Dr. McWilliams! findings concerning this hypothesis are generally in con- 
flict with {cus ob the North Carolina study. He found that ". . . there is a 
substantial, positive relationship between level of formal social group parti- 
cipation and level of political participation and interest." In the final para- 
graph of his paper, however, he points out that only 207 members of five formal 
groups in one community at one particular point in time participated in his 
study. He adds: "It would be foolhardy, therefore, dogmatically to claim that 
our conclusions were valid for other places, other times, one Gece other 


conditions." The findings of the North Carolina study point up the wisdom of 


Dr. McWilliams' reluctance to generalize. 


One factor which may have contributed to differences in the findings of the 
two studies is the difference in the measures of political activity used. Dr. 
MeWilliams used three behaviors in his measure which were not used in the North 


Carlina study, and he weighted some of the behaviors more than others. The 


North Carolina study, in its "compromise measure," assigned equal weights to 


levels of activity in the selected behaviors. This difference might be regarded 


as one major factor in the difference in the basic findings were it not for the 


fact that the same results were obtained in the North Carolina study when the 


Guttman-scale-based measure was used. Of more importance, perhaps, is the dif- 3 


ference in the order of the behaviors in the Guttman scale and in Dr. McWilliams! 


weighting of them. Whereas Voting was lowest in tne Guttman Scale, Dr. Me- 


Williams assigned to it a maximum weight greater than that assigned any other 


pi pehayior-. Whereas Attendance at Political Meetings was second in the order of 


jee Sutt tman Scale, Dr. McWilliams assigned to a somewhat similar behavior a 


. 
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maximum weight only one-eighth that assigned Voting. These illustrations are 
- sufficient to show that differences in the measure of political activity and 


interest could have been one of the factors responsible for differences in the 


findings. 


Whether Politically Active Citizens Are Genuinely Participating 


We said earlier that there is evidence that politically active citizens in 
tines North Carolina counties feel that the action of ordinary citizens can be 
influential, and we have regarded this as evidence that they are genuinely parti- 
cipating in the political process. The political activity scores (using the 
"compromise" measure) were significantly associated with attitude items which 
seemed to be measures of an attitude about the efficacy of citizen political 
activity. There were five efficacy items. All five of them showed a significant 
positive association with political activity in one county; three of them, in 
the other. In neither county could the five items be shown to have the functional 
organization of a unified behavior process, but the coefficient cf contingency 
of each of the items with the political activity scores is within a narrow 


range in both samples. 


Campbell, Gurin, and Miller, in The Voter Decides, also report a significant 


positive association between two similar variables. Their items for measuring 
Sense of Political Efficacy did appear to be daapkionstie wei tec. but their 
Scale contained only four items. ‘If the attitude is to be really validly meas 
ured, data must be cctlackit ae a larger number of test items than i used in 
either of these studies. It is of interest, however, that the two studies using 


the cruder measures are in agreement. 


See pp. 188-189. 


‘ 


we have just seen, some-of the mare familiar forms of citizen political 
activity® do seem to be associated with genuine aibiotndtion. but only ; small 
percentage of the citizenry are politically active. If, as Schumpeter said, 
the major obstacle to participation is guava of genuine volition on most 
political matters, it might be profitable to probe into the distinction be- 
tween active, participating citizens and inactive citizens by focusing on the 
forming of Will in the politically active sektian: How did the politically 
active citizen of the North Carolina study come to have a will about candidates, 
factions, and issues, and about taking action to cov effect to his will? What 
were the forces which led him to go to see the Commissioner, to vote on the 
school bond issue, to "have his say" at the Ruritan Club, to campaign for Sim 
Brown, or to "say a word to each of the men on the floor?" Repeated depth 
interviews, carefully designed and arranged in terms of significant points of 
community sectvicenbion. might reveal much about how citizens come to have 
volition concerning political matters. They might reveal much about the influ- 

. ence of various types of social interaction on the decision-making process 


within the citizen who reaches the point of Willing and Acting. 


Differences in the Findings in the Two Counties 


We have pointed out that a major purpose of studying two counties ean to 
see how differences in the political organizationof the two counties affected 
the relationship of political activity to other variables. These differences 
are difficult to interpret, and there would not be time to pursue them here 
even if their meaning were clear. An illustration or two will have to suffice. 

It iopeare that a highly-competitive, two-faction politics is accompanied, 


as would be expected, by a greater frequency of campaign activity among voters, 


8. The Voter Decides "Index of political participation" was based on 
voting, contributing money, attending meetings, and "any other work for one 
of the parties or candidates." See pp. 28-29. ar erent 


by a low frequency of attendance at party meetings among citizens who were ac- 
tive in other political behaviors, a tendency of political interest to express 
jtself in the more organized party activities, an increase of political activity 
among a number of groups not politically active under less niepetative condi- 
tions, and an absence of association between political activity and formal group 
activity among citizens of low income. This last association seems to turn on 
the fact that the highly-competitive two-faction politics drew many of this in- 
come category into political activity who would not otnerwise have been active. 
This characteristic of the county's politics would not have had anything like so 
great an effect upon the association of the variables among the other income 
categories because they were already considerably more active. It would not have 
affected the association in the other county, of course, since two-faction compe- 
tition was not a characteristic of that county's politics. 

The effect of the stimulus to political sekixtty among this income group can 
be sietured in the following way. It is reasonable to assume on the basis of 
eat otatiae (and some evidence from this study) that formal group activity was 
low among low-income groups in both counties. It is also reasonsble to assume 
that political activity among low income groups would be lew. If both of these 
conditions existed, a significant association between the two variables might 
well exist. And so it did in the other county. But in the highly-competitive 
county, it did not. It could well be that the failure of political activity and 
formal group activity to move together for this income category reflects a stim- 
ulus to political activity among them provided by the highly competitive character 


of the county's politics during the period studied. This possible influence of 


Competitive conditions upon the association of the variables among lower income 
groups is brought into relief by the following comparison: There was no differ-~ 


ence in the level of significance of the association for the higher income groups 


of the two counties; there was a moderate difference for the mie sical 
groups; there was a great difference for the tow income groups. 

The location of a major university in one of the counties appears to be a 
significant factor in a generally higher level of political activity, a higher 
frequency of attendance at party meetings, a greater extension of political be- 
havior into formal groups which were not strictly political, and a lower associ- 
ation between level of political activity and feeling that citizen political 
aotawity can be influential. This last effect might mean that an appiectieiks 
number of the men in this more academic county center their interest in their 
professional associations and take little part in the politics of the local 
community. They might believe strongly in the efficacy of political action but 
score low on political activity at the county level. There may also be in the 
sample of this university county an snedecisiie iudies of citizens who doubt 
seriously the effectiveness of the action of the ordinary citizen but who, for 
that very reason, were particularly active in local politics. In the non- 
academic county, the better-informed people would be less likely to have their 
interests diverted from the politics of the local community, and the politically 
Sophisticated citizen might feel less compulsion than his academic counterpart 


to attempt to exercise some influence on decision-making. 


Summary 

The findings of the North Carolina study can now be summarized: 

1. A measure of an organized behavior process of "citizen political ac- 
tivity" can be identified. 

2. Processes of dobtizen political activity" vary from community to com- 


munity, 


| 
‘ i + 
‘ 


3. Citizen poldtical behavior may be better understood if it is conceived 
as several processes, distinct but elated; However, one should guard against 
thinking of these processes, or the relationships among them, as fixed. 

4, A crude messure made up of behaviors which have not been shown to be 
comporients of an organized behavior process will probably have to be used for 
comparative studies of citizen political activity in two or more communities. 

5. it appears likely that citizens who are politically active feel that 
the action of ordinary citizens can be influential, and that citizens who are 
politically inactive do not. 

6. Level of citizen political activity does not seem to be generally asso- 
ciated with level of activity in formal groups. It appears probable, however, 


that politically active citizens are also active in formal groups. This lends 


support to the thesis that genuine citizen participation in the political pro- 
cess is, for the most part, group-associated behavior. 
7. Incidental findings concerning the characteristics of politically ac- 


tive people conform, generally, to those of earlier studies. 
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GI¥ZNG TO BOTH SIDES: 


Some Obsorvations on tho Comsogquences of Domocreacy 
by : 


Alsxander Heard 
ropeity of North Carolina 


{A paper for delivory ct the mestings of the American Peolitical Science 
Aesociation, Now Yori City, Septembor 7, 1857. This is a working pspor, 
based on ressarch carsied owt in tha Institute for Research in Social 

Science of ths Univercity of North Carolina. Tho information presented 
cams from intervisws and from campaign reporte filed with Federal, state 
and lozal governmante inclucing the 195€ Senats subcommittes under the 


2 
chairmanshin of Senator Gors.) 


The recent appointusnt of Ure He Gluck as Ue. S. Ambassedor 
to Coylon has focused attention egain oa tho role of largs political 


Givers in tho functioning of Amorican goversment. I4% is popularly 
to the Ropublican party. The Presicont, the Sesrotary cf State, and 
other honorable spousors reply thet he was qualified end chosen on 


other grounds. They note that at ons Demoerstio contribute 


David Bruse, prescntly sarves by Ropublicen aypointment a: 


G 


Wo aro uot sonserned hore with Ure Gluck, to re 
appointment if he 45 indesd unsuiteblo, (This sentinent wo 
whenever man and job con't fit, anc rumors persist that thore aro 


cases Of it oven in tho carssr govorunent service.) We aro concerned 


Introduction 
, 
der to Gornmonye 


i. 


rather with a lergor aspect of Amorican governmont that Hr. Gluck's 
ungough’ excursion into pudlisity has esrved temporarily to spotlight. 
At Dd ston, want involved is the reletionship between the governors 
HS governec in the kint of democracy precticed in the United 
SO parvics and candidates is but one form 
of participaticr in politics} effeirs, And if we read our. 
books right, it is through veoving and other forms of citizen activity 
in tho choosing of public officials thet individu ais express their 
interests and help make ruprosentative covorrment representative. 
Hot all persons posssss tho same potential for offective participation-- 
somd are richex than othorc, es often pointed out, but also some are 
batter equipped by cssupation, or geography, or gonia 
or voyhooc. frisndchizs, or siiaply by gonoral ability aad inolination, 
to become usoful in politics and moly iafluential in govern- 


mont, than are otherse Givon imnats differcrces among individual 


msn, and inevitable differoness in their wordliy cireunstances, somo 


will inescapably find thoir interssts better rapresonted in the coun- 


The kind of political nebivity in which they choosa to engage 
may similerly afoot the weight shoy pul2. spesial form of finan- 
cial participation: in Amoricesx politics is the practice by some indi- 
viduals of contributing to conudidutss and committees in both political 
parties, or to opposing canslidates in womixeation campaign. The 
nitiatod and by 


S, The of attitudes toward the prac- 


tice is illustrated by ths oditer who wrota thet those engaged in it 
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the presence in large cities of many persons cf the same mmo. Undoubt- 
edly some cases that were excluded from the analysis could haves been 
included hed cleer idonsification been possible. ieny people, moreover, 
dislike identification as a contributor, especially to show up giving 

to both parties, and consequentiy make some or all of their cortributions 
through intermediaries. Said ons lewyer, vho covers up contributions 
for certain of his clisnts: "They are or iy, Republicans 

and want to evoid any embarrassment by having it Imouwa that they havo 
given to Democrats." Elsewhere in the country it is equally uncongenial 
to be tabbod a Republican. There is no way to spot cases of this types 
on the record, and the fellows who handlo such monoy give tho impression 
that considorably less of it shows up on tha books than goes unreported 


or is covorod up through sche uss of dummy namese” It ssoms probablo 


in a presidential year that no mors than five per cent of canpeiga 


donors of sums of $500 and over will giva to opposing sides of electorei 
that thers are : 2900 and over 
contests. If the cstimato ‘at least tvonty thousand donors: of ig 


accurate, this would make a group of not less than ons thousand persons. 
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The cases ident cific: icientiy uumorous, nevortholiess, to 


roveal somothing of the varioty of situations in which soross-party 
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giving occurs. Four broad types of 


taneously to tho Domosratis national committse and to the Citizens 


for Eisenhowsre-Nixen, for cxample. Noxt, and closely related, are 
contributors who tako part with tholr monoy in the nominating contests 


of one party, while taciing tha othor in the goneral slestion, cr who 


“a individueis who give to opposing sides of the sama contest, simul-~ 


take part in ths nominations of both fer ths came office. 


The gifts of large proportion of cresaseparty givers do not meot 


thenssives in heed-on collision in these ways. This third cless of 


donors give on behalf of ono party's candidates in soma jurisdictions 


and at sone levels, auc on behalf of the oprosite party in others 

Finally, there are persons who shits their rortisan allegiance during 
tho cempaign year, favoring one porty or cantidate early im the yoar 
and enotner later. Within these broad classes all of the cases to bo 


disoussed fit, as follows: 


~ 
of cases* 


Contributions to opposing party 1952 1956 


In sams contest 49 
7 


In nomination cammiicn 


In different jurisdictions 25 


After shift in alilogianco 5 


Tote2 68 


Because of the naturo of tho data aevaileblic, the muxmbor of cas63 that 
fall by each of ths hendings not necessarily reflecte-at least 
not preci Sneidense of differcns kinds of tro-rarty giving 
nor is it appropriate to mars a detailed convarison of tho 1952 and 


1856 cases. (See footnote 1.) 


Shifts in allogianses 


Porsons who sit in judgment on such matters will only cautiously 


question tha propriety of 2 contributor tho gives to one party early 
in the year and to a diffsront one leter on. Givers, like voters, + 


: 

chango thoir preferencos, sontributing thersby to tho gaiety of elections. 


Se 


The swing betwoon election years can at ti majer proportions. 
One voteran Democratic funi-raiser reported that he ond friends added 
up ono and million’ dollars which they estimated had 
been given on wohalf of Bisonhower in 1952 by parsons of their lnowedge 


ratie contributions. <A comparison of donors” 


i 
o 


who had formerly mad: 
of 3500 and mors to sinnly ths end Republican natioral com~ 


ttess during tho yoars 1950-1945 turacsd up 60 peoples who had shiftscd 
party at “loast onecde In 12752 at least 16 persons who had given to one 
of tha roguiay committees of ons purty four yoars before 
Ghanged ovor and to ono of thoss comaittees of the other party.” 
In election yoars like 1952 and 1956, when the nominces of one or both 
parties is not know until convention tims, some contributors fall 
victim to “impotuous judgments" early in the year, as one who claimed 
he had dons so put is. 


servers moro than any othors. The old curmidgson Ickes once scorn- 
Shews how ars the cenvictions of 


this type of citisen.”? Im the eyes of an old Progressive, no poli- 


aro other kinds of convice 
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tion, including thet of tio businessman whose first concem is the 
protestion and cdvencement of 


pondent on tho actions cf public officials. Occasionally a sontributor 


argues sarnestiy that hs gives to both partiss boseuss he believes in 
the tvo~-party and both must hove money to function effectively. 


Yost, howover, dssira acecoss to whatever party is in powsr. Double- 


eontributing may prove an precaution, but “insuranca™ alveys 


costs evon when the house dosrn't burn, oud that's ths mame eustomarily 


Oppo Sins Im Sams ccm 
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given these contributicnse by those who make thom. 

Thirty-seven such individual contributors wore located amorg 1952 
those of 1056.5 In the bulk of the ef.ses, tho 
contributions wont to comnittees thet wore in direst opposition to 


each other in the samo jurisdiction ana at ths same level. In the 
rest, the gifts went to 
for examplo, the Ropublican national committee and the New York Demo- 


cratic stato corittes. ths combinstions of opposing groups were as 


follows: 
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Most of the 1952 contributors wno couli be idontifisd hoeid inportant 
QO? the 21, 4 were in breveories, S$ in aviation, and 5 in tho sane watch 


firm. (For the list, soo footnote §.) 


engaged in it. Fhree persons named Lazarus cf the Benrus Vatch Con~ 
pany gave to oct rtiss, in sash cass sending the sams anount on 

the same dato to tho samc tsoomittsae RR. Je Echaefex, prosident of 

the F. & M. Schacter Bravin.; Company in Breolklyn, has on several co- 
casions sont. beth cides, the official reports recording 


1952 1955 

Both eat nations! isvsi oe i6 

Both at stats icvol, cams state 15 

1 at national, 1 as stats level 6 12 

1 at stato, 1 at iccal lovol, same state 3 2 

1 at national, i at liccal lcvol 0 2 
37 45 

The practic: ves sbviously sottloi polisy for sovoral of those 
That he did this in i940 ond as well as. 1952. Enil G. Sick, 


Te 


Seattle brewer, turned up on both sides in 1944, 1948 and 1952; and 
similarly sevoral New Yorkers; Irving Goist in 1944, 1952 and 1956, 
Es. Be Lewis, Jr., in 1948, 1952 and 1 
1952, rea Manvel Xulukaadis in 1052 and 1956, as well as others. The 
Glinching casss spotted in 1952 numyerad 10; in 9 of which psrsons 

gave to Democratic scomittces prior to tho giection and to Republican 
aftorwards, including tho Mesars. Lage.ruse Both contributions of ths 
tenth person wore reported as reesived after the election, one by 
victorious Demosratic U. &. Sonater John F. Konnedy and the other by 
victorious Republican Congressman Je We Heselton, both of Massachusetts. 


While most contridutions mde to conflicting party 


cloariy ston fron the dosirs to rotain whatsver ?Priendshins the donors 


have with political leaders who might gein control of the gevornmment-- 


as an officsr of ono firm contonéded--it is svident thst cthor condie 


tions play = part too. Cne corporation vies president complains that 


he fecis conpslles to follow sompany precticos and make a Republican 
contribution each election. A sonssiontious Democrat, ho must thon 


mateh it with a Demosrasisc gifts to xsop psaco with himself. A 


‘3 


Texas O11 preduscer gave 95,000 to the Stevenson-Sparkman campaign. 


Along with 40 or 50 others he tas later summoned to Houston by tho 


company that buys his oil So hoar a plsa for fumis for Ike. Hs was 

dow for $2,590, which ho forthwith gave over, thereafter apologizing 
to tho Democratis troasursr, but szplaining he had no chsice. Solicie 
tors prey upon victins obligated to thom regardloes of party, thereby 


explaiaing of tho mors curious ubverations. *eople give according 


Seuss Waon hauded a dict of protpactc, many of them obviously Republicans. 
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Ges the right man to ask thom and they will coms through. | i 
- tGheomselves can exact tribute from the copcsition throvsh types of 
Suarecomm, a isw of which were said to have te have been used in the 
Democratis oxtremity of litt. Among oshsr things, American legislators 
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Democratic primaries for stats office but send thoir money to eid the 


Republican national ticket in the general viection. {Some presiden- 


tial Democrats show up cisewhero, +00 And, second, there are likely 
to bs candidates for the J. S. Eanate or House of Representatives who 
appoal to the affluent monbers of the cpposing party. Senator William 


Benton is a primes illustration, as he himself noted of his successful 


1950 senatorial offort: 


I fortunately hac friends all over tho United States ond soms 

of them put every possibls kind of friendly prossure on evorybody 
hey know in ories to try to raise money for ms. A very ccn- 
sidsvaols screen of the contributions . . . was from Repub 
licens." 


Demoeret Stuert especially showod up as & favorite of the 
opposition in hia successful race for the Senate from Miesouri in 
1962, as to e losser extent did John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts and 

Ha arcy Byrd in Virginic. All of these mene-for Democratis senatorial 
candidates, that is--eujoy oxceptioual standing in the business community, 
ard attract what Senate: Benton calicd “enotional noneye" A Republican 


Now York will pull monsy acrose the lines 


in the othor direction. Tue casea of twoeparty sontrioutions in aift- 


into tha foliowing typos: 


932 1956 
Presidential Fepub 


Gift to U. Se senatorial car ididate, osher party ig 
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politicians in deseriving the ovjactives of largo contributors. Some- 
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wo mesa or tho ehanse a he 
The concopt is a familiar onc. 1% has beon analyzed in detail by 
on political interssts and 
£3 to interest fsrouns, Professor Truz snelvdes 
| et OUDS,; rs 9288807 CONS LIUCSEs 
institution of govemmont we obssrve intsrest 
groups operating, the common features of all thoir sfforts is 
tho offsctive access to points of gecision. 
S witch it prestige and a sense of intimacy 
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Grucial times and placos a% tno decision points 
tho pinralistis struggle of Amoriann politics, tho 
dezree of access cormmenicl by 221 individual or a group affects cirectly 
am he onjoys. it the least, offoective accsss 
"speeds thinss up." As tho governor of grant etate noted, 
really any porson who wants this acesss ia govarmnont as wa hava it 
oan get it. The influsaco may.come in cet it 
.generaliy takaa ae an indirest sviconuce of power end influence by ; 
to cay meraly shis, 12 politi«al cifte 
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The competition for access is etiff. It is sonotimes stiffer then 
it need be, as Jonathan Daniele has observed: "A niskel phones call 
may be more effective in making an engagement with an official than 


a fos to a lawyer Tino tends he carries influence." But initia 
tive alions dogs not attentivencss, nor docs it guereri< 
tee access to the most sensitive points in the chein of decision-making. 
And affected partios are likely to employ ths claims they have 


have 
in sooking offective whon they soncthing aS 


Potenticl points of acesss are ebundant in Amorican goveranent 
They make a chain that lseds from tho first step in the prosess,by 
which a potential dscision gets on the agonds of action, to tho last 
step, whon tho docision is beyond rocall. All persons who participate 
in the activities surrounding govormontal decision constitute po- 
tentinl points of access. If tho matter is legislation, they tiniete 
the initiator of tha idoa, the logal draftsman, the introducer of tho 
bili, the offiser of tne legislative assembly who will re fo or the bill, 
tho chairman and mombors and staff of the committees recoiving the bill, 
the memsere of the legislature who interest themselves at any stage 

of committees or floor consideration, the administrative officers whose 
viows are asked, ths staff of the chief executive who muzt sign or 
vato the bill, and abundant otherse-plus all persons consulted at ony ; 
point by those more directly rasponsibls, plus all who make uso of 
their clains ou pereons with access in order to gain it for thanselves 


The influence that may be exerted through difforsnt points of access 


at 


will not bs uniform. point is that there are many points eof access, 


and & Consaquenee many ways of reaching thom. 
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thet it is mors effectivs than other types of service reniersda to 
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of government mo 


regimental comreée may spend hours cach year with a chis ? executive 


that are, literally, priceless, And in any event, in the long run Mr 


Gsorge Allen is vight: fow Amsrisan politicisns will bs corrup 
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of exchange, a transferable unit infinitely mero flexibdis 
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its uses than tho tims, or ideas, or talent, or influences, or con 


trolled votes that also constitute other contributions to politi 
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It can bo acewnulsted, in 


the form of economic resouress=--fastories, tr 


good will, end all the concentrations of economic power familiar to 


regard to the particalar ways politicaleparty and cundidats activities 


we 


ars paid 


rien f£Sacnce appears to offer a way of 


want. If the system cf camp : 


soccess is but onc factor affecting access. Yhat 
DE y to cxccoded by other sources of influence. An old . 
Another broad conclusion emerges from the effort to ii” 
impact of politien% 
It grows fron the naturo of mousy itseif. Nonsy is a unique meciun 
wet 
significance as chennel to, 
cv: form ine bank account and in 
parsonusi, customer 
a somiecanitalist SOCLOvUY Tho inhoront power of immenss soncontra= 
tions of wealth in a nation like the United states existe without 
for. Feopic who haves money will spond it te got what they 


yield access. Politicians and cont do not “agree 
thet it is mors effective than other types of service reniersd to 
candidates and parties. It is perfectly clear that money is but one 
contr tbution: that can te mado to electoral success and that contribue 
ting to electoral success is but onc fastor affecting access. Vhat 
this moans is that the weight of soelitical contributions in tho affairs 
of government may be oxcesded by other souress of influence. An old 
regimental cemrecde may spend hours sach year with a chis? sxecucive 
that are, literally, priselsss., And in any event, in the long run ff 
Gcorge Allen is right: fow Amsricsan politicians will be corruptsd for 
@ lesser consideration than the favor of the voters. 


Anothor broad conclusion smorgos from the effort to Giscorn the. 


impact of political gifts on the ectious end volicies of government. 


in its usos than the tis, or ideas, or talent, or influence, or cone 


It can bo acewnulated, in its own form in e bank account and in 
the form of economic resourcos--fastories, trained porso onei, custoncer 
good will, end all the concentrations of economic power familiar to 


a somiec apitalist SOCLO GY « Ths inhoront powor of immenss 


tions of waalth in s nation liko the United stetos exists without 


to the particalar waya political-party and sundidats activities 


ars paid for. People w 


10 hays money will snond it te get what they 


wante If the system of campaign fincnce appenss to offer a way of 


owe fron the neturo of moucy itscif. Nonusy is a unique moé Lun 
of exchange, 2 universal transferabic unit infinitely more flexibis 
trolled votes that also conetitute other contributions to politiss. 
Tais special character of monsy sonupliscatss tho interpretation of its 
Bignificance as channel to, 


doing this, it will be one of the channsls through which monsy is 
spent. If different errangemonts obtained, the inherent power of 
concentreted woaith would still manifest its eif in other ways, as it 
doss at present. it becomes an incredibly difficult task distin- 
guish oetween the impact of gifts that emanate from largo 
end small pools of wealth, and ths impact of the other means of ine 
fluence that such consentrations of economic power inevitably command. 
In an oconomy it Which aconomic activities are so intricately inter- 
twined with and depentient the actions of government, the economics 
units affectsd--businsss, farm and lebor groups, to start withe~in- 
escapably to protest and advance themselves in their relations 
with governucrnteeregardless of the detaiis of the political system 
including the ways elections ars fPinancod. It seems umnesessary to 
elebvorate the varisty of soureas of political power that inhore in 
differant forms of economize concentration and social organization. 


The potentiel voters omeng the mentors of farm organizations and 


cempaign utility of ledor and business organizations in ereas of woak 
carty are. illustrations. Sho use of skilled 
representation in forums of disoussion and decision and the ompiocy- 
mont of social sanctions and rowards to enlist private and official 
support are others. power of press and publicity aro usod, increase 
ingly uniform in attitudes, if unsertain in effoct . Officials move 
from business end govermnont and dask, or vies- ~verea, names 
and folkways and tne crustal points of access. Tho growth of gigen- 
tic interdepsadeut industrial ond conplexca, (and, oa 
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mee over the nation’s 


life that shade the significances of a fow thousand dollars in campaign 


Another general must be medee It involves the nature 
of the aking processes in governaent. Most decisions ars 
made within close confines, sometimes co cles that in fact there is 
only an illusion of disoretion. Antoine De Saint-fuupery wrete acou- 
rately of the natura of powsr in the instrucSion his ive gave to the 
Little Princes 


“If I ordercd a gensral to fly from one flowar to another 
like a butterfly, or to write a tragic drama, or ~ chenze hin= 
self into a sea bird, and if the gomeral did not o rey ent the 

ordor that he had received, which ome of us wodid | be in the 
wrong?” tho king demanded. “Tho general, or nysolf?" 

FYou,” said tho litsle princes firni;y. 

"Exactly. One must froa each one the duty which 
each one can sho king wont one “Aocented authority 
rests first of 932 C230R~6e IF you ordered your psepls to 
go end throw to tho sea, they world up in rove 
olution. I heave the right to requira obcdicnse because ny orders 
are reasonabdio." 


After this the Littlo Prince inquired whon he sovld hevs his pronised 

Sunset, and tho king assu:z ned nam he would so:camd it. “Bub, accord- 


ang to my science of I shell wait umbil conditions are 


favorsble," which the clmanse to ta shat evening at tronty 
minutes before eisht, "And you will see now I om shoyed 

This is what politisiane mean wasn they arguo that 
most of ths actions thet cenmtributors and solicitors fren gove 
ernment would be taken anyray, though net co cvuickiy. (Many financial 
bensfactors compets agninsat each obhor fer contvary goals, henes some 
.iess as well as win.) 12 & VasG range in the characte ox Of 
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sions, notod-- Sypes of partici cos 
int ivences, anc financial participation is 
enced in tho pe “the actually structurcé 
rores built vp 02907 
or private. Vritcs Paul 
It is the piuralistis pool of ideas and attitudes, their actual 
fora enc their potentiality for crystallisics significantiy, that 
coficcs for the positively and 
ond acseptaslc. iM Gil OPZanisavions vosvse 
with any cusstantial powor in our cosciet:7, the area of disoretion 
availabic to ths docisicn-mazors ic ond tie 
moliceted meoease of mich more af 
oretion, Shan most peonis are inclined to belisve.19 
the light of sevoral | | 
istics cf menoy anc of colitiss. Ths of discretion in 
is iimwited. Vithin the linits au] 
imuadiate infliucsnces operatc, of whieh the effects of canmpaiga 
onc. «large carpaiga contributions must cimost 
by definition originate from eee 
society 
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Tn more linitod gmmmastsristiss oF tnd cone 
text of particular political gifts that affect thoir the 
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proy to the dexands cf en insistent contributor than one with adequate 
resources. Democratic leadere have generally derandesd revisions in 
the system of campaign finances more vocally and more frequently than 
Republicans. Fart of the stimulus is the parlous condition of the | 
Demccratis treasurics. Their concern stems also, however, from ace 
quaintanceshin with the results of primitivo immediate dernendance on 
financial backers. One sets the feeling that the rolative affluonce 
of Republicen finances grants its leaders a greater opportunity to 
flaunt the claims of individual lergs supporters. 
The dogreec %o which fund-raising is administrativoly institutionale- 
ized in a particular sotting affects the relationship betweca givers 
and roceivers. Gifts sought and made through a professionalized soli- 
citation program, with solicitors drafted into party service ona 
relatively imosrsonal basis, may bo viewed quite differontly inside 
tho party from those recruited in highly porsonal ways by solicitors 
opsrating on their own with high cegrsee of indopandencs. 
And the initiative particular contrioutors take in pressing cinims 
they esteblish sgainct parties and oandidatos by virtua of financial 
support may woll be affestcd by the alternative channels of asceses 
open to them. The contributor to a party may in reality hava a better 


chances of getting what he wants by virtue of access 


bee 
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established, to a regulatory commission. 


For For Diseussions: 


The treatuont of arty and of the context in which 


it is offersd as starting point Lor disoussion by the panel 


18. 
of the inherent sonsequences of representative government as practiced 
in tho United States--the necessary costs of Ancrican-style democracy, 
one might say. 

Hush Anerican legislation has been dirested toward limiting the 
influence of interest groups and individuais who seek to affect the 
processes by which aro made ‘applied, and interpreted. The sta- 
tutes roguisting campaign finanes end lodbying activities aro two such 
types. Tro extreme regulstory situations can be imagined in the ab- 
stract. On tne one hend, sposial interests could be granted enough 
free roin, aud govorancntel institutions left sufficiently unprotected, 
so that the formor would take over some of tho roles of governing from 
the latter. Equally radical, tho traditional rights of organization, 
petition, and solf-oxprascion could bo so cireumsoribed that govern- 
mont, functioning free of the cemandis of thess governsd, could besom 


self-sustaining and dictetorial. As with other phases of the raggod 
struggle to govern tho American continent, a legal middle courgo has 
historically been chartsd betwoon the outer linits. 


Ths public policy quosticn and the enalytical problem is to locate 


the balance point botiucon the extromes at which the values sought 
through government ere caxinizod. As widoly psrseived and articulated 
in the United States, two of thoss values are "representative governa- 
ment’ and the "general welfare," both of them consopts buxom with am- 
biguity and vigorously champicr.od. Perhaps tho idsal governuent would 
embrace institutions and statutes of such e kind that govormasnt Was 


made upow it, and res sonsiva “op stish of ag would sua up to 
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.& concertion of tho genoral welfare. But the valuss sough through 
government are not foun seperately in nature, each in its individual 
vacuum, to be had for the plucking. There are corcomitant eonsequencss 
that necessarily accompany the achisvomant of cache 
If popular elections with a wide suffrage are provided, then 

electionsering is inevitable. Inexorably competitors will appsal for 
votes by whatever moans promise tho desired results, including appeals 
to emotions and taboos and social pressures as well as right reasone 

If puolic officials ars shosen by popular vote, they will be responsive 
to the issues, groups and individuals on which their popularity and 
campaign effectiveness dcpond. If a nation creates « federal systen 
with thres-cun of a million elected officials spread throughout 
three branches and fivo levels of govornmont, multiple points of access 
.are created. If the functions of government are such as to r2guiate 

or benefit on interest group, bests group must seek its welfare via 
whatever roints of access are In doing s0 an alert interest 
group will exert all the protsures i¢ cen mister on those points of 
eccess. If Senator MeCarthy has te win a primary, those opposed to 
him ragardlesa of party say fights hin in tho primary. As long as there 
is a free vote, men may chavige their preferences in the middis of eloc- 
tions. As long as shone ts ® long ballot, persons mey split thoir 

empaign gifts as wall as sthoir votes. As as elected officials 
make decisions affesoting the lives of pecple, sons of the people will 
Give financially (and othe 13) to wore 9 then one, party. 


We have diseuased a minor of American oxpariexeo with 


; hot ; 
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political the segment that excites the sharpost derision. 
What we ask is whother our scorn is wholly warranted, whether we ask 
of the system what it cannot, by its vory mature, provide. Perhaps 
in tho wholo sucjocs of monsy in politics we are eseking repressnta-_ 
tiva government, responsive to the interssts of citizons, and at the 
samo time seeking to isolate govermment offisisis from the pressures 
of citizens. 

None of this is to challenge the need for loxisiative regulation, 
nor the onergios that enter the fight for ite constant improvement. 
Rather, st is to esk whethor we havo alronady made more progress than 
we think. Perhaps wo ara closer to the balance point emong the di- 
vorgent goais wo ssek through American government than we realize, 


or like to concede. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Tao 1952 and 1956 matsrials differed in certain respects. 
The contributions wero dratm from reports made ty political committees 
numbering about 5,500 in 1952 and about SOO in 1956. Tns 1952 reports 
generally covercd the entire calendar year, and the dates of tho con- 


tributions wore ustaliy availabie. Tne 1956 reports were largely 
confinod to tne campaiga poriod, Septe: moer leNovombsr 36, and the 


dates of the contributions were genore lly not lable. Although 
evory effort was made to get uniform geographic sprig <8 in assombling 
ths 1952 data, more 


ompiste information was obtained from soms states 
than others. Tho 1936 covsraze was gzeographisally more complete for 
ths period treated. WMoroover, for 1956, porsonal roports prepared by 
258 of the largsst azgrozate contributors could be studied. 
contributors were asksi to list all political et ifts of £100 and over 
mace during the calondar year. Of the 20 persons in this group found 
to have given to both parties, 3 would not Sie bsen so identified 
had gifts of? lowsy than °500, the usual eutoff not boon included. 


OF 
Some of the differenses betwoon the tie sets of data would maks it 
more likely to locates sross-party contributors for 1962, othors of 


the differsnces would make it mere likely to do so for 1956. 


2. Involved ars 183 differcnt individuals and 6 huebandewifo com= 
1S persons both = in both yearse In each of the 

tro years thers wors 22 caéditional persons who were found to have given 
to political committcos cand of ons party, and elso to non- 
party political counlttees, suca as the for Lemosratis Action, 
fmoricaens for America, and ths Committee for en Effective 
Congress, Some of the nonparby groups spont funds in ways more beno~ 
ficial to ona party than the other, acd some made tr ef funds 
to candidates in both parties. Thsre was in 195 
Speciai committss Lorne: oxplicitly to raise m 
senatorial caniidates ngel in Tliincis end Hari 
two Republican cancidates (Wiley in Wisconsin and 
nonpsrty groups we 
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Wo Lemos atgis 


wm 
Virgi Snia) 


b? 


~~ 


wnose 
the nonparty group: 


his committee primarily to avoid being labsicd publicly as a nar 
contributor. 


3 


Se Of 110 porsons whose known gifts of 3560 and over in 195 
totalled $10,500 or mors, 8 {7 por cent) were on racord as givin 
? 
both partiscs. Of 289 reported that thoy had given 
or more in 1965 in anousts of $100 or more, 20 (8 per cont) lis 

5 
recipients in both parties. 


4. In a fow inataycos persone who mde multicle gifts to both 

partios could heve classified in several weys. Each of these 
cases was allcsnied to the Pirss of ho listed hore for 


which it could qualify. 
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tincso comparisons, ths 
had contributors to 
— 
in 
flees once, oncdinc up Domoeratic and 5 Rovublican. 1 of the 
latter having ¢ tines 
party. Of the 16 who shifted, HI —— ae and 5 to 
tne Tomocrate. Psarsens vio showed up giving to both narties in the 
wars not included in the tally. A comparison of 
bors shoved 6 moving to ths Ropublican sido 
i843 ond 1 to ths Democratic side. 
G. Some early contributions ars accounted for b 
7. Tho Secret 
1935-1996 (Nev Samm 24 
yoar. Some couples particicate in politics quits independently of 
each other, employing independent fonds; in other cases 
the two people apresr to act as onc. 
9. The list of theses 22 folisivs, one 1952 business 
ond tho record of their 
overe- This is an illustrative list 
orsies cic so covertly. 
Sn ascorishk. 
“John D. Alien, Chisago, prositont, Brink’s Ines: Democratic 
national committee, 10/24, S500: Republicen concrersional somreiza 
13/32, 500. : 
me De BOlL, Buffaio, founcer, Bell Now 
state Gomaittos, 1355; Republisan firanaso cone 
mittes, Erie County, Now Yorls, 9/2€, “503. 
Re Ae Le BOzan, Chicago, oxocutive vise nresidens and 
Snes Corporation: Sto 
$2,0903 fopublican uational rision = 
for 10/30, °1,000. 
Camlile New York, Galancss Sersoration of 
: Americas Domscratic natloual sormittos, 3/3,- 2500, 3/29, 31,0003 Ree 
publioan comaitise, 16/74, 21,000. 
Wie Be. Finpinger, ew Tori, ssoretary and Girsoter, Fe 
 BRewiag Cosa, Democratic camocign 6/3, 


‘ ‘ 

Frances Vie Freed, Washington, president anc cirector,. Paramount 
Motors Corporation: Temocratic national eommitice, 10/51, $590; Repub- 
lican national committee, 10/28, =1,000. 

Goorge Fricdland, Philadsiphia, president, Food Fair Stores, Ince: 
Democratic national committee, 2/31, “1,009, 21/3, 24,000; Democratio 
canpaign committee of Philadelphia, 10/51, °1.,0003 Republicen central 
campaign committes, Pailedelphin County, 10/52, °1,009. 

Clayton Gongras, Tost Hartford, Connscticus, president end treasurs 
Yotors, Inces Ribicoff. Cemcoeratic saniidate for J. 3. ssnator, 

£1,000; Connecticut Republican finance committse, £1,000. 

*Benjamin Lazarus, Wew York, shairman of seard, Bonrus Hatch Cour 
Democratic national committees, 10/3, ®3,000; Sellsr, Damecratic nomi- 
nation for Fe S> representative, Hew York, 6/26, 85600; Now York United 
Republican Finenes Committee, 11/10, £7590. 

*Oscar M. Lazarus, Now York Benrus Watch Coe: Demo=- 
cratic national comnittes, 10/3, 71,000; New York United Republican 
Finance Comnittee, 11/10, ¢75 

Ralph How York, diractor, Bonrus Yateh Co.: Domo- 
cratic national committee, 10/3, 1,000; New York United Republican 


ittes, 11/10, $750. 
Levitt, New York, chai 
senetorial campaign comm 
ver-Nixon, 10/32, 2500. 
New York, 
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Doughnus Corporation of Americas 
5003; national Citizens 
- 
9s Republi cam 
‘ 
> 
ilvor Spring, Mearylond, lewyer: Domeeratic came 
land, $500; Beall, Republican candidats for U. 
Kennoty, Nemoeratis candidates Tor Use Se 
11/5, 4500; Hesoltoa, Ropuolican candicate 
: 
9093; Republicen congressional camnoign 
r 
34 ooklva, Fe is wO «2 
Cashmere, Democrsetis 
Weatchoster County. Mew York. 9/26. $1.9c0 
Emil Ge Sisk, oF nosru, Breveriss, Ltd 
Comocratic national commistss, 10/24, $9003; Daaseratic sanavorial can- 
con SLUGS, REPUNLICSN C&MParTA commitise 
prasicont and dirsctor,' Cua 
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Committee, 11/3, $1,000; Colorado Derocratis state central committee, 
$500; Republican congrassional campaign committee, 9/39, £1,000. 

Stephen D. Stsphanidis, New York, chairman of board, Prudential 
Steamship Corporation: Democratic national committee 11/3, $1,500; 
.New York United Republican Finance Committes, 10/30, $1,000. 

Ed Stern, lew Orleans, director, Sears, Rosbusk and Coe: 
Headquar rters Travel Comm’ ittee, 10/2, $2,500; 
national Volwitsers for Stevenson, 10/8, $2,500{wifs), 10/28, £1,000, 
10/27, £1,000; New York Volunteers for Stevenson, 11/3, $5003" ller, 
Democratic nomination for Us. senator, Virginia, 6/28, (wire) ; 
Benton, Democratic candidate for U. Ss. senator . Connscticut, $500(wife)s 
national Citizons for Eisenhower-Nixon, 9/16, $1,000; Schmitt, Repubd- 
lican nomination for U. S. senator, fisconsin, 8500. 

*Je Gorion Turnbull, Los Angeles and Cleveland, consulting 
Sineor: Democratic national comitisce, 31,5003; Republican con- 
campaign committee, 11/28, 81,500/ | 


10. Lester W. Milbrath was told by 12 of 23 randcmly chosen North 
Carolina Repub iiean contributors of $100 or more that they had made 
contributions in the Demosratic prinariss of their state. 


ll. U. Se Sonate Su scommittes on Privileges and Elections, Hearings, 
Septcmbor 13, De 53. 


12. The money often gets spread around on tho advico of ints 
medisries, as was apporonsly the caso with Mre Harry Boyd Earhart of 


Mishigan. name turned uo on a list of contributors to 
Ue. Senator iomon, candidates in tho Democratic senatorial 
primary in Horth Ca colina. A Repudlisan, a former president of Thite 


Star R,fining ana at that timo 34 old, Mr. told 
reporters who quéeriocg him ebout the gift that hs gave money to a lot 
of candidates after icslsing ever the fisld and deciding which he liked 
best, but ho coulidn'> ronsaber hoaring of en Alton Lennon.--The News 
and Observer (Reloigh, C.), Yay 27, 1954. 


\* 


15. One governor's scersctary, curious as to way a hithorto une 
knowm porson with no apparent molitical intsrosts should suddealy 

kick $6,000 into the eampad ound ows shortiy after the govornor’s 
‘inesuguration. The donor came to the state capital, asked for an an- 
pointment. The appointment was erranged and the governor was carefully 
on tho man's first name-—which he used iy in greoting the 
strenger. The donor's faca gloved with: pleasures, ho passed tho tims 
of dey, departed within five minutss, and never thon or later asked for 
enything, exceps the right to eay ho had droposd in on the governor, 


who calles hin by his first nam3. 


14. Prontisr on the Potomac (New York: Tas Macmillen 1945), 


pe 1357. 
David Be Truman, Tho Coverrmontal Process (Now Yorks 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), p. 264 and (Prawious quote also from 


Pe 254.) 


25 


. 16. Presidents Tho Heve Known Me (New York: Simoa anc Schuster, 
1950), pe 219 


ned what ns fesis to be all the conceiv- 


e He Finer has outii 

able advantages private businessmen might possess in influensing poe 
itical astion. See “The Political Power of Private Gapital,” The 
Sociclogical Rovier, 3(1955), 279-94, and 4(195c), 5-50. For a dis- 
cussion of & rointed snalytsical oro the idtntification of -non= 
market controls through which economic activity is inflvsnced in ds- 
termining the uss of natural resouress, soo Natural Rosources Comnittee, 
"The Structure of Controls,* in Reinhard Bencix and Seymour Martin 
Lipsst (eds.), Class, Status and Power-- A Reade* in Social Stratifi- 
cation (Gleaces, Iilizeis; The Pree Press, 1953), pos 
whole structure of cowsreis is thus made up of some elements of eon- 
trol which are oer crecsa and other elements so indirsct that their 

existences can only to 131. On the power of industrial 
ations, and seeiprocal relation between atate power and 
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stem of Power (New York: Columbia Univer- 
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PARTY AS AN INTSREST GROUP STAT? LEGISLATIVS 
| William J. Keefe 
Chatham College 

The term "pressure group," long esoteric to students of government — 
and governmental processes, has been assimileted, in recent decades, 
into the standard vocabulary of the United States, ilider knowledge of 
pressure groups, or political interest groups, has been due in large 
part to the work begun by Bentley and carried forward by Odegard, 
Herring, Schattschneider, and among others. Eerlier, writers 
were concerned much more with the study of political parties than with 
political interest groups, and most of these early studies might properly 
be called party histories, In the nineteen thirties and forties, however, 
studies of a more analytical-behavioral type began to appear, and in this 
recent period the literature dealing with the parties has shown less 
concern with names, dates, and events, and, correspondingly, greater 
concern for trends in voting behavior, the nature of the party group, 
and the role and functions of political parties, In short, political 
behavior, both within and without the parties, has replaced commentary 
on the battles between the parties as the central consideration for 
political scientists, Whether for good or ill, most of the historical 


research on parties is being left for historians to write, 


“This paper results mainly from work done under a Social Science Re- 
search Council grant in the summers of 1956 and 1957. The author also 
wishes to thank David R, Derge for his numerous helpful suggestions on 
the preparation of this paper, 


lijany writers on the subject today trace their interest to Arthur F, 
Bentley's work, The Process of Government. (Bloomington, Indiana, 1908). 
Since then a nuaber of book-length studies have been published, including 
Peter Odegard's Pressure Politics: The Story of the Anti-Saloon League, 
(New York, 1928), Pendleton Ferring, Group Representation Before Consress 
saga 1929) and Public Administration and the Public Interest 

New York, 1936), E. U, Schattschneider, Politics, Pressures and the 
Tariff (iNew York, 19355), and David Truman, The Governmental Process 


(New York, 1951). 


Paralleling the new trend in party studies have been behivioral studies 
of political interest groups. Even with newer eaphases in the study of 
the political process, however, most of the literature dealing with 
political parties and political interest groups, particularly in the case 
of textbooks, treats both groups as separate and distinct phenomena.” 
But there is an aspect of the party, hitherto neglected, and which this | 
paper will consider, in which the party itself may be characterized as 
@ political interest group. 

The argument in the past has generally been developed along these 
lines: though parties and political interest groups both have vital 
issues at stake in the political process, their objectives are relatively 
dissimilar, Political parties are concerned mainly with the capture of 
public office and the control of the personnel of government: "politics 
is jobs," as it has often been observed, On the other hand, political 
interest groups are held to be more concerned with the formulation of 
public policy than with the control of goverrment, If political interest 
groups do enter the election process by endorsing candidates or parties, 
or both, it is to increase their access to those who make policy, to those 
who may be able to look out for the welfare of the interest group. 

This paper proposes to examine the interrelation of the party-interest 
group functions through analysis of various categories of legislative 
issues of ents concern to <i party organizations, Broadly stated, the 
hypothesis holds that the parties’ responses on many issues before leg- 


islative assemblies stem directly from concern for party welfare, as dis- 


2A conspicuous exception to this general tendency in text treatment. 
is the second edition of V. 0. Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups 
(Hew York, 1950). See Chapter 11, "Party Tiachine as Interest Group.” 


tinct from public welfare, and that in this respect the party role is — 
essentially that of a political interest group. In other words, party 
perquisites may, and often do, loom more important to the party organiza- 
tion than general legislation of a public character. Brief "case studies" 
drawn from recent sessions of the Illinois and Pennsylvania legislatures 
serve to illustrate the role of party organizations as interest groups 

with personnel and patronage matters, city and state 
politics and administration, election law, and the legislative process 
itself, 


The Persomel of Government 


Partisanship and Avpointments. One of the most vital interests of 


the party organizations in the legislature is the matter of government 
personnel, and disputes over patronage and its allocation are common. 
Occasionally the parties become embroiled in appointment controversies 
in which patronage is not the main issue, though a clear party "interest" 
is at stake, 

One such case arose in the 1951 session of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture when Governor James Duff (R) sent the name of Charles J, largiotti 
to the Senate for confirmation as Attorney General, Margiotti, a registered 
Democrat, had long been active in state politics; in fact, he had served 
as Attorney General in the Democratic Administretion of Governor Earle 
in the late nineteen thirties, As Attorney General at that time he was 
credited with forcing a grand jury investigation which resulted in indiot- 
ments of prominent Democratic state officials, In 1951, the opportunity 


for political retaliation was presented to the Democrats, 


Shortly after submitting liargiotti's name to thi Governor 
Duff, now aware of the intensity of Denocratic bitterness toward largiotti, 
requested that his name be withdrawn, since, he said, it had been submitted 
by error. Margiotti would be serving an interim term and his appointment | 
would be legal until the expiration of that session of the General Assembly, 
The appointment, Duff said, "is at the pleasure of the appointing power, and 
ka Vy any of your body."* Senate 
Democrats immediately threatened to block all appointments unless Hergiotti's 
name were submitted for a vote. “If we can't aot upon all cabinet appoint- 
ments, we act upon none," the Democratic ilinority Leader was quoted as 
saying.* All appointments required some Democratic support, since the 
constitution specifies that a two-thirds vote is necessary in the confirma- 
_ tion of appointments; 54 votes were needed and there were only 30 Republi- 
cans, After weeks of bitter partisanship, including Democratic rejection 
of the Governor's nomination for the Secretary of liines because they had 
been denied the opportunity to pass upon Hargiotti's name, the stalemate 
was brought to an end by the resigesbien of Margiotti. The public 
interest had been served, the Constitution defended, democracy had been 
‘ketal for the boys on the battlefields, and the prerogatives of the 


Senate kept intact, at least as the Democrats saw it.? As the Republican 


Spittsburgh Post Gazette, January 16, 1951, 


“Ibid., January 17, 1951. 


Sthe Democratic party's interest in the Margiotti appointment was dis~ 
: cussed by Democrats only in terms that the Governor was attempting to "cir- 
rs cumvent the provisions of the Constitution,” Members of the Senate had the 
| duty to "uphold the dignity of the office and to perform the duties they 
{were} obligated to perform." Moreover, "All of us have uppermost in our 
minds this emergency; all of us have uppermost in our minds our brothers and 
Sons who are bleeding and dying upon the fields of battle, but even through 
the days of antastrophe and bloodshed if we are to remain a democracy and 
a working union of government, we must uphold the Constitution, as we see it," 
Pennsylvania Legislative Journal, January 16, 1951, p. 142, Conversely, 
Republican legislators viewed the issue simply as a “personal grudge" of 
the Democratic party with one individual, 


: 


party and the newspapers saw it, the interest of the Democratic party had 
been served, 

Parenthetically, it may be noted that there are relatively few open 
and sustained controversies over the Governor's appointments in Pennsylvania. ® 
Rarely has a narty controlled the two-thirds membership in the Senate 
necessary to confirm appointments; bipartisan support is thus required, 
Whether concessions are made to the out-party prior to a confirmation 
vote is difficult to know. In a recent conversation with the writer, a 
Republican legislator claimed: 

After Governor Leader's election in 1954, the Republican 
party took the position that they would not oppose any 
of the Governor's nominees unless something were radical- 
ly wrong with the individual. In the past, the Democrats 
have usually contributed the needed votes to confirm 


appointments when the Republicans held the Governor's 
chair, ile have to get along on appointments, 


Sthe word "open" is used advisedly. Speculation develops from time to 
time about possible "deals" which precede formal confirmation of appointments, 
The Pittsburgh Post Gazette ran the following editorial during the 1957 © 
session, under the titie, "A Deal for the PUC:" 

"Governor Leader's appointment of a Philadelphia Republican, P. Stephen 
Stahlnecker, to another 10-year term on the Public Utility Commission is 
attributed to two different reasons, 

The one announced officially by ti. Leader has it that ifr, Stahlnecker 
is such an able public official that a Democratic Governor would not hese 
itate to name a Republican, That's the version we would prefer to believe, 

But there is another version which, while somewhat less statesmanly, 
is more creditable. This has it that only through reappointing ifr. Stahl- 
necker could the Governor get the Republican-controlled Senate to confirm 
a Democrat, Joseph Sharfsin, of Philadelphia, whom he had named to the PUC 
almost a year ago, As if to support this belief, the Senate confirmed 
Mr. Sharfsin and Mr, Steahlnecker at the same time, 

By all accounts, Hr. Stehlnecker is a good commissioner and deserving 
of reappointment. In fact, some Democrats advocated his second term, 

At the same time, the Sharfsin-Stahlnecker confirmations help to explain 
_ why Senate Republicans are sitting on scores of Leader appointments, Un- 

' doubtedly they are waiting for deals, as they did in this case, 

This helps to explain, too, the politically poisoned atmosphere in 
Harrisburg, where partisan rancor between a Democratic executive and a 
Republican legislature makes good government--indeed, any sort of governrient 
--exceedingly difficult." Pittsburgh Post Cazotte, April 6, 1957, 
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The State Payrolls Patronage and the Merit System, Few issues can 


-Ccommand as much legislative attention as that of state employment: who . 
gets the jobs, how much the positions pay, the size of the state payroll, 
whether there are "drones" on the payroll (a primary concern of the out- 
party), and whether pare "payrollers" are being blanketed in under a 
"merit system.” 
Patronage disputes take many forms. Several of these are illustrated in 
the behavior of the Pennsylvania legislature in the 1957 session: the 
Republican party, in control of both houses but not the Administration, 
was eager to embarrass the Administration by finding inefficient or non- 
working personnel in the agencies; the Democratic party was equally con- 
cerned with defending the Administration, but was nevertheless troubled 
by the prospects of diminishing patronage as a result of Executive action; 
and the Governor, harassed from all quarters, wes seeking to place more 
patronage positions under the merit system. These ingredients led to fre- 
quent and lively debate among legislative Democrats, between both parties 
in the legislature, and between the Governor and the State Chairman of the 
Republican party, 
The patronage-personnel quarrel in the legislature began early in 
the session with a Republican attack on state employees allegedly holding 
outside jobs. A Republican Senator charged that he had received numerous 
letters and telephone calls from “indignant citizens" reporting cases 
where state job-holders were maintaining second jobs outside of the state 
government. A "host of parasites" was apparently on the "public payroll," 
He then began to cite cases of individuals which had been brought to his 
attention: one was a Claims Adjuster for the State Fund while at the same 


time working full time for the United States Steel Company; another was a 


Bret 
x 
. 
on 


burgess of a borough, a foreman at a steol Seiten and "inspired by his 
success in handling these two jobs, he spurs hiasel? omard [es a] Safety 
Inspeotor for the State Workmen's Insurance Fund ..." Other cases were 


noted, and oan invitation was extended to the Governor to study the Senator's 
7 


records. 


The rejoinder of the Democratic Minority Leader is worth quoting. It 
began: 


Mr. President, when I was a little boy, I read a story 
about Rip Van Winkle, Rip slept for twenty years and 


suddenly awakened and found that the whole world had 
changed, 


Hy good friends on the Republican side slept for sixteen 
full years under four Republican Govevnore and all of a 
sudden they found o:t that the practises they had enjoyed 
for sixteen years were suddenly very bad. 


There is not a job filled in the State of Pennsylvenia that 
was not filled by a Republican prior to the Administration 
of George Leader and taken, by and _ large I would say, by 
about the same caliber of persons. 


Another Democratic Senator had this to offer on the matter: "... you 


fellows had sixteen years to find out about these gravy jobs and you seem 


to be able to put your fingers on them pretty quickly. Now we have not 
been able to get any in my county and I wish you would give me a list of 


them. ...If you will help me out, maybe I can get a few of my relations 


on the payroll."9 


The party battle over state personnel focused next on the Governor's 


plan for extending the merit system. Prior to the beginning of the session, 


the Governor, by executive order, had brought almost 10,000 state employees 


TPennsylvania Legislative Journal, February 18, 1957, pp. 385-386, 
Sibid., pe 
p. 389. 


- 
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under the merit system. Republican legislators, anticipating their loss 


‘when they again had the opportunity to deal out patronage, were highly 


concerned about the plan. Evaluating the Governor's action, the House 


Majority Leader charged that: 


{Since} Governor Leader hecame Governor there ... has 
been a gradual and systematic replacement of Republicans 
by Democrats pretty generally throughout the departments, 


The Governor has now, shall we say, gotten religion ... 
and after he has very comfortably placed into these 
jobs what we might call deserving Democrats he is 
freezing them into their jobs, 


We know that in the last month or 80 since the acminis- 
tration was planning on putting in this civil service 
there have been wholesale discharges of some very able 
people around this state. Some have come to my attention 
and it would be interesting to know just how many able 
people have been relieved of their jobs in the last two 
months in anticipation of this executive order by the 
Governor. 


If this executive order is to stand, immediately a com- 
petitive examination should be given so that those who 
formerly held these positions we. [would] be’ given an 
opportunity to take this examination the same as the pre- 
sent employees. If this former employee scores high in 
the examination, regardless of phis politics, he should be 
reinstated and given the job. 


The Democratic Minority Leader of the House responded to the Republican 


charge: 


I would like to remind the majority side today that 
when Governor James was elected in 1938 he came in as 
Governor and just went through this state with a very 
big scythe and cut out every Democrat he could lay his 
hands on. Were they qualified? I dare say many of them 
were. Did he put qualified people in all those jobs? 

I dare say in many cases he did not. So there you have 
it. You have a Republican Governor doing the same thing 
you are now complaining about, 


10Ibid., pp. 394-395, 


llinid., pe 396, 


i 


Shortly thereafter, Governor Leader announced the results of his survey 
oF the party affiliation of the 10,000 individuals who had been accorded 
executive civil service status, This survey disclosed that 51% of the 
total number were registered as Republicans ,12 He declared that there had 
been no attempt to "freeze" Democratic appointees in their jobs ,2° 3 

In early March the Governor formally submitted to the General Assembly 
his proposal for extending merit system coverage to additional state em- 
ployees. "Some 65,000 people are employed by the Commonwealth," he said. 
"For much too long a time we have depended almost exclusively on the patron- 
age system to supply the vast majority of them. But the patronage system 
fails in the very aree of our greatest need: with technical and professional 
people, whose services are in unremitting demand all over the country." 
He pointed out that only 14,000 employees were under Civil Service pro- 
tection and requested that approximately 10,000 additional technical and 
professional positions be brought under this coverage by an act of the 
legislature, Such action wovld confirm, by statue law, his executive 
order already covering these positions. He maintained that this would be 


necessary for the protection of these personnel, for "... what one 


12,4 early indication of a growing Democratic attitude toward the 
Governor's merit plah was provided in the comments of the former Democratic 
Speaker of the House, made in reference to the press release, He said, 

"We have been informed by His. Excellency, the Governor, that in making some 
replacements and sealing various deserving persons into state service they 
are being sealed into the state service at the ratio of 50 to 51. That 
means we catch a Democratic drone and we kick him out, and we experiment 
with a Republican drone and we see how he works, In the meantime we are 
littering the payroll with consultants. I have a high regard for intellect, 
but I would like to see the philosophy of my party represented among the 
consultants, because I have examined the list to some extent and I'll be 

» darned if I can find a fundamental Democrat in the whole outfit." Ibid., 

a February 25, 1957, p. 470. 


1Spittsburgh Press, February 22, 1957. 


| 


Executive Board can do, another can undo,"24 


Opposition to the proposal developed in his own-party on the day of 


15 


his message. In floor debate, the Senate Democratic Minority Leader 


developed his ideas on party"responsibility." 

I refuse to believe ... that there is a job on this 

Hill, or anywhere in this Commonwealth, that a Democrat 

cannot fill any more than I believe that there is a job 

in Washington that a good Republican cannot fill, There 

are Democratic engineers, Democratic doctors and Democratic 

psychiatrists. If you want to give job security to then, 

all right, give it to them. I never have_seen any party 

hire an engineer to do a psychiatric job,?6 

Republicans also rushed rapidly into the fray. The Republican State 

Chairman invited “Anyone truly interested in Civil Service" to “take a 
good look at the Leader bill and learn for themselves what a fraud it is." 
The Administration bill would "not only blanket in everyone whose political 


job he wants to save but also weaken our existing Civil Service System," 


14Pennsylvania Legislative Journal, March 12, 1957, pp. 648-649, 

18, the previous month Governor Leader also had difficulty with his 
party as a result of his choice of -tiilliam Batt for the position of Secretary 
of Labor and Industry. Democrats as well as Republicans had been skeptical 
of the Governor's proposed extension of civil service protection. On the 
Democratic side the patronage issue was focused sharply when the Governor 
sslected Batt, at the time a non-resident of Pennsylvania, for his choice 
as Secretary, Senate Democrats belabored Batt as a “carpetbagger with 
Republican antecedents," and one early survey reported in the Pittsburgh 
Press found only six out of 23 Senate Democrats who would vote for confirma~ 
tion, After several caucuses and a meeting with the Governor, Batt was 
confirmed by a 47+2 vote, with the two negative votes being cast by Demo-~ 
crats, One interesting development in the appointment controversy was the 
introduction of an "anti-carpetbagger” bill by a Democratic Senator and the 
Republican Majority Leader, The bill provided that individuals from out 
of the state could be appointed only to policy positions, Also, the Governor 
would have to prove that no Pennsylvania individual was qualified to fill 
the position, Pittsburgh Press, February 19, 20, and 24, 1957. The bill 
was vetoed by the Governor who contended that it ignored “the present day 
situation with regard to recruitment of skilled personnel for government 
service," Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, July 18, 1957. 


16pennsylvania legislative Journal, March 12, 1957, p. 656, 


3 
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The Governor and his Executive Board would decide"who should go under 
Civil Service merely by designating the job they hold as one of a profession- 
al or technical nature.” Also, the bill "would permit aliens to qualify 
for state positions of responsibility and remove all present requirements 
that applicants be residents of Pennsylvania,"~? | 

The Governor campaigned vigorously for his civil service bill, and 
there were scattered newspaper endorsements of it, but the bill was marked 
for failure when the Republican-controlled assembly offered its substitute 
plan for state dibiones jb security. An ingenious plan in the party 
interest, the Republican bill provided for a "teacher-tenure" type of 
guaranteed employment. Employses in positions classified as professional 
would serve a two-year period of probation before receiving tenure. 
Under the Republican bill, employees hired by Governor Leader's Administra- 
tion could be dismissed by the Administration taking office in prea 
of 1959, This would be possible because the effective date of the bill , 
would on Sabie: of 1957, and employees presently in state employment 
or those to be hired in the future would not have served their probationary 
period by the end of the Leader Administration's term of office. The bill 
pessed, but was later vetoed, +8 

Still another patronage dispute ie the 1957 session of the Pennsylvania 
legislature developed on a Republican bill to shift control of appointments 


l7rarrisburg Patriot and Evening News, March 24, 1957, 


185, vetoing the bill, Governor Leader charged that the intent of the 
bill was fraudulent: "The bill shows its true character when it is 
recognized that it in no way prohibits demotion, In other words, a 
psychiatrist could be demoted to a clerk and an engineer to a day laborer 
without violating the provisions of this bill." Also, "it is a transparent 
attempt to claim credit for accomplishing something it totally fails to ac- 
complish, while sincere attempts to provide job security were allowed to die 
in committee." It would have been possible to bring the jobs covered in the 
Republican bill under the existing civil service statute, he pointed out. 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette, July 19, 1957. 


= 
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under the State Board of Finance and Revenus from the board members, a 

' majority of whom were Democrats, to the State Treasurer, @ newly-elected 
Republican. Passed by Republican votes in both houses, the bill was vetoed 
by the Governor, who pointed out in his message that the present system had 
been in effect for twenty-eight years. Since Republican majorities were 
not sufficient to override it, the veto stood,?? 

Occasionally patronage questions are defined in such a way as to elicit 
the same response from both parties. In the 1957 Illinois House, for 
example, influential leaders of both parties--the present Speaker (R) 
and the former Speaker (D)--sponsored a bill to exempt highway maintenance 
jobs from the new personnel ccde. Both the Speaker and the former Speaker 
maintained that to place the maintenance workers under the new code would 
withhold the sustenance necessary for an effective party system, And the 
former Speaker, representing the Democrats, contended that the highway 
truck driver, who is often a precinct committeeman, “is the foundation of 
our political system." The code could better withstand the incursions of 
the parties if the maintenance jobs were retained as political patronage. 
The bill passed by a vote of 161-0, with no opposition raised to it, 
Patently, the parties must look to their survival, and through control of 
the legislature they are able to do this. 


The Legislature, the Cities, and the Parties 


Rural versus Urban or Republicans versus Democrats? One of the most 


distinctive and vital features of the American political system concerns 


the relations botween rural and urban political power, and it is generally 


19pittsburgh Press, April 14, 1957, 


i 
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accepted that rural areas with inflated representation exert a disproportion- 
ate influence on political life. Gordon Baker, in & thoughtful short study 


of Rural Versus Urban Political Power, found distortions in legislative 


representation "solidly entrenched in all but a handful of the forty-eight 
states,"7° This has generally had serious consequences for the political 
party balance, due to the rural-urban composition of the parties,21 

The fact that Republican strength is concentrated in suburban and rural 
(downstate or outstate) districts and that urban areas are Democratic strong- 
holds manifests itself in a variety of ways in legislative affairs. It is 
not simply a case of rural versus urban battles over legislation, but rather, 
more often than not, a case of Republicans versus Democrats, Put simply, with~ 
in the thesis of this paper, the essential involvement in numerous “rural+ 
urban" controversies is the party interest. And the issues at stake are 
seldom vague: Republican leaders, mainly representative of rural, downstate, 


22 


and suburban areas,” and the Republican rank and file, also predominantly 


20 


Gordon Baker, Rural Versus Urban Political Power (New York, 1955), p. 11. 
2lipid., p. 19. 


22, caveat must be entered on this general category. There is a real 
question as to the legitimacy of the long-used term "rural-urban" in describ- 
ing geographical conflict in the legislatures, In states like Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, for example, the most controversial involvenents 
concern the big cities (Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and New York) in 
their relations with the rest of the state. Most of the crucial issues of 
this character, it appears to the writer, actually devolve in big city versus 
suburban, downstate, and outstate legislators--with the chief ingredient 
that of party. The conflicts themselves are usually generated out of the 
interests of Republican legislators from the big city or its suburban areas, 
Furthermore, David Derge has pointed out that, as a result of cumulative 
voting in Illinois (a system of minority representation), Republican repre- 
sentation in Chicago is substantial, In the 1957 session of the Illinois 
House out of 69 Chicago Representatives 27 were Republicans, Thus in the 
House, Chicago Republicans are frequently in the forefront of legislation 
which affects Chicago government and the Democratic party in the city, The 
Philadelphia delegation in recent sessions of the Pennsylvania House has 
been, proportionately, considerably more Democratic than the Chicago 
delegation in the Illinois legislature. The party ratio in the Pittsburgh 
delegation has been comparable to that of the Chicago delegation, 


i 
i 
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from areas in which the corn is higher than the courthouse, 75 have no 
‘gente Democratic city administrations make records, or enjoy 
political security with their urban constituents. More than that, if im- 
pedimentacan be placed in their way, so much the better, : This is particu- 
larly true in the case of the large metropoliten cities, 

The possibilities for party exploitation of broad state Lectblative 
controls over the cities are enormous, This exploitation, in the interest 
of the party machine, may be generalized as follows: (1) the party in 
control of the state legislature (usually Republican) is concerned with 
increasing its access to city government; (2) it apparently sees an advan- 
tage for itself in sponsoring legislation which, if not a manifest hindrance 
to effective city government or an obstacle to the party in power, is at 
least embarrassing to the city administration or to the party; and (3) 
leadership in such efforts frequently comes from big city and suburban 
Republicans at war with Democratic city administrations, 

Studied evidence indicates that in the states of the North,°* where the 
Republican party has long held sway in the legislatures and the Democrats 


in the cities, party interest group politics is written between the lines 


2S Por this picturesque allusion out of the Ilidwest, I am indebted to 
Charles S, Hyneman. Where he stole it, I don't know, 


24 turray Havens, in a study of urban-rural conflict in recent sessions 
of the Alabama legislature, found no significant difference in the voting 
behavior of urban end rural legislators on legislation affecting municipal 
governments, At least in the 1955 end 1956 sessions, rural opposition 
to city legislation failed to develop, It is probably of significance 
that the factor of party is absent from the consideration of city legis- 
lation in Alabama, and the fact that Alabama has no giant cities of the 
sige of Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia may be another factor, 

See Murray Clark Havens, City Versus Farm (University, Alabama, 1957), 
PPpe 7-8, 
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of bill after bill relating to the cities, Examples taken from recent 


. Sessions of the Pennsylvania and Illinois legislatures illustrate the 


partisan overtones frequently found in legislative control over city af- 
fairs. 


"No Room in the Inn": Patronage in Philadelphia, Patronage and 


municipal affairs are sometimes joined in measures before the legislature, 
For example, two of the most controversial bills introduced in the 1951 
session of the Pennsylvania legislature involved patronage in the Phileadel- 
phia city government, Sponsored by a Republican Representative from 
Philadelphia, the bills provided for increasing the number of members of 
Philadelphia's Redevelopment Authority and Housing Authority from five 
to seven and vesting the power of appointment of these members in the 
Governor--at that time a Republican. Under existing law, members of the 
Redevelppment Authority were appointed by the Mayor (then a Republican), 
and the members of the Housing Authority were appointed under a dual 
appointive power: two members selected by the Mayor, two members selected 
by the City Controller (a Democrat), and the fifth chosen by the four members, 

Few bills caused more controversy and debate in the session than these 
two, and much of the conflict was between Democratic and Republican 
Representatives from Fhiladelphia, As the Democratic Minority Leader 
described the protracted controversy, "... once again we have become 
parties to differences of opinion thet occasionally arise among the 
Philadelphia 

Why had the bills been introduced? The Republican sponsor readily 


set forth his reasons: 


25remsylvenia Legislative Journal, “arch 5, 1951, p. 544, 
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4 6. the biggest and most important fact in these bills is 
that veterans, the men who fought for you and me, and the 
low income families, they have no room for them in the Inn, 
because there has been quite a lot of dissension in tho 
Housing Authority in recent months and the dual avpointive 
authority has brought that about, 


With $200,000,000 to be spent under the contemplated program 
of the Philadelphia Housing Authority, it is my considered 
judgment that if we have one appointive power there will be 
a harmonious spirit existing, and the veterans, the heroes 
of Yiorld War II, and other low income families will get the 
break they are entitled to, because at the present time, with 
such, & large waiting list, there is no room for them in the 
Inne 


Democrats searched for a different motivation, Who favored the housing 
authority bill? The sponsor's testimony, in an effort to be enlightening, 
was also entertaining: 


Q. Was there any editorial comment in any of the Philadelphia 
newspapers favoring your measure? 


A. There were no editorial comments favoring the measure... 
, eeel received but one single telephone call from an average 
citizen of Philadelphia, despite the editorials... oe 
(italics added) 


Q. What magic is there in the number seven (members to be 
appointed)? 


A. It's only a lucky number, as far as I know, 


Q. Hay I ask the gentleman whether he feels that by the intro- 
duction of this measure he is reflecting upon the competency 
or ability of the present mombers of the Redevelopment 
Authority of Philadelphia? 


A. No, emphatically no, 

Q. What evidence do you have [thet] verious veterans! groups in 
Philadelphia and in the state of Pennsylvania fare} demanding 
and requesting that this legislation be passed? 


A. Very recently in my home I had several veterans come with their 
wives and families, and I am quite sure that every ember of 


261nid., March 6, 1951, pe 636. 
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this House has had a similar experience. They have been on 
the waiting list of the Housing Authority for a long, long 
time and there is no room for them in the Inn... 


Q. Does the gentleman have any specific resolutions, memorials, 
requests, in writing from organized veterans or from local 
groups which have come to him and said ‘We want the Governor 
of Pennsylvania to appoint the members of the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority'? 


A. I wish to assure you] from the bottom of my heart I have 
had many veterans ask me to help them with housing and ... 
there is not a veterans! magazine that goes forward either 
from national headquarters, state headquarters, or county 
headquarters, that does not express the need for housing 
for veterans and low income groups. 


Q. If it be a wise principle (appointment of members of local 
authorities by the Governor), then why should it not be 
extended to all municipal subdivisions of the state of 
Pennsylvania? Why should we single out just Philadelphia? 


A. I would like to say ... that Pennsylvania is a very large | 
state. I am not familiar with other areas and I eam recom-= 
mending the passage of these bills for the benefit of the 
prepa of Philadelphia who are entitled to what the bills 
offer .°7 


Throughout the lengthy debate on the proposal, Democratic legislators 
from Philadelphia offered other reasons for the bill's introduotion, The 
justification, one said, 


is that the Authority as it is presently constituted has not 
been playing politics with the boys. The Republican ward 
leaders have been recommending for posts, not only men in 
executive capacities, but the more menial tasks, men who are 
supposed to be plumbers and carpenters and bricklayers for work 
to be done on the projects--individuals who arg politically 
Sponsored that are not equipped to do the job. 


Another Philadelphia Democrat had this to say: 


It is an effort by the Philadelphia Republican organization to 
control the members of this Authority so that they and their 
friends will be favored in the purchase of land, the hiring 

of architects, and in the placing of insurance on those houses .29 


eT oeken from the pages of the Pennsylvania Legislative Journal of March 
5 and 6, 1951. 


28Pennsylvania Legislative Journal, March 6, 1951, p. 637, 
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And a third: 

This is purely ripper legislation, and I say to every gentleman 
here that I fear it is the harbinger of other types of legislation 
to come in the future for Philadelphia, It appears that the 
Republican organization is about to be defeated in the coming 
election in Philadelphia, Thereby the local Republican organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia is seeking this method of insuring its 
continued patronage in Philadelphia come the day when their power 
ees Shall be ended, . 

Whatever the intrinsic worth of these bills may have been, several con~ 
clusions might be drawn regarding their political Significance. They were 
conceived in the interest of the Republican party organization (probably, as 
the Democrats claimed, in the specific interest of the Republican city organ~ 
ization in Philadelphia), debated in terms of party interest, and passed-- 
in the House--with a vote along party lines. The interest of the Democratic 
organization is no more illusory than that of the Republican, for under the 
provisions of existing law they shared in making appointments, Moreover, with 
the trends in recent Philadelphia elections, the Democrats held an excellent 
chance of capturing the city government in the coming election. = 

The behavior of the non-Philadelphia membership in the House was the 
other interesting feature of the controversy, For rural members, the 
problem was summed up by the Democratic Minority Leader, himself a Represen- 
tative from a relatively rural county: "I appreciate the situation in 


which the rural members of this House find themselves--they're hooked by 


a@ caucus majority." Although.addressing his remarks to the Republican 


SOTbid., De 641, 


Sline approaching election in Philadelphia was central to many statements 
made in debate on the bills. The Republican party had suffered defeats in 
the preceding two elections in Philadelphia, As it turned out, in the 1951 
elections, Philadelphia Democrats won complete control of the city government, 
for the first time in sixty-eight years, Joseph Clark, now a United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, was elected Mayor. 


52pennsylvania Legislative Journal, March 5, 1951, p. 548, 
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majority, he was also describing the nature of the comnitment of the non- 
Philadelphia in his own party. °° 

Many other local government bills in the 1951 Pennsylvania legislature 
were motivated primarily by party interest. Among these were:bills to 
accomplish the following: require the Democratic Administration of Pitts- 
burghto use one-half of the funds it derives from its water revenues in 
the construction and maintenance of its water works; make it unlawful for 
Philadelphia to impose a wage, income, or occupation tex upon any person 


not a resident of the city;°* 


and extend civil service coverage in the Pitts- 
burgh Department of Public Safety, All were opposed by the Democrats, 
mainly under the leadership of metropolitan Democrats, 

Particularly controversial in this session was a bill offered by Senate 
Republicans which proviced for city-county consolidation in Philadelphia, 
This bill, like the one restricting the imposition of the wage tax in 


Philadelphia, was drawn up following the Democratio victory in the 1951 


SSHorth quoting is another statement he made in this general connection: 


"I find on the other side of the House twelve Members from Philadelphia, 
and I gaze into the interesting and intelligent and lively countenances of 
some one hundred and eight Members that do not come from Philadelphia, ... 
Any group of twelve Members, either on this side of the House or the other 
side of the House, that can induce one hundred and eight Members to pull “ 
their political chestnuts out of the fire has somethine.” Ibid., March 6, 
1951, p. 6354, 

34m e bill was introduced soon after the election won by the Democrats, 
and would have eliminated a tax which had been in use in the city since the 
nineteen thirties. Democrats contended that the bill had been brought for 
ward simply to discredit the new administration, which, in the absence of 
the considerable revenue prortuced by the tax, would have to levy new taxes 
on Philadelphia residents. The bill lost, but was again introduced in the 
1957 session of the legislature and passed both houses, only to be vetoed by 
the Governor, Republican supporters of the bill pointed out that while per- 
sons living outside of Philadelphia who worked in the oity paid the tax, no 
tax was levied by adjoining counties in which Philadelphia residents work, 
In his veto message, Governor Leader said, "I am morally certain that this 
bill was sent to he only because the Republican legislative leaders knew 
that the Governor would rescue them from their own irresponsibility." 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Mey 25, 1957, 
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Philadelphia city election. It provided for implementation of the city- 
county consolidation amendment, which had been passed by Philadelphia voters. 
Many controversial sections were found in the measure, but most of the dis~ 
pute centered on the disposition of the office of Sheriff, to which a 
Democrat had just been elected, Instead of integrating this office with the 
city government, the consolidation bill provided for placing the office 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Judges (a majority of whom were 
Republicans), which would appoint the Sheriff, In numerous amendments 
offered to the bill, the Democratic Senators attempted rather to lodge the 
power of appointment for this office in the Mayor, the Personnel Director, 
and the Commissioner of Records, but all amendments were lost in straight 
party votes, After protracted debate, which included a Democratic threat to 
block passage of appropriation bills, (which require a tWo.thirds vote) a 
compromise was achieved that put off jimediate consolidation and provided 
instead for a commission (five members to be appointed by the Governor, then 
a Republican, and five members to be appointed by the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
a newly-elected Democrat) to frame supplements or amendments .to the Philadel- 
phia Home Rule Charter ,°> 

Chicago and the Illinois Legislature. Just as Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 


are frequently singled out for restrictive legislation in Pennsylvania, so 
also is Chicago harassed by a Republican-controlled state legislature. Lack- 
ing home rule, Chicago has had to rely on legislative settlement for many of 


its problens, the most important of which generally have been financial, 


S5the bill was later vetoed by Governor Fine for the reasons that the 
amendment to the bill had changed its original purpose, in violation of the 
Constitution; the title was misleading, therefore also in violation of the 
Constitution; the bill represented an unconstitutional delegation of the 
legislative power to a conmission; and deadlocks would be likely to result 
between the personnel appointed by the Governor end those appointeca by the 
Mayor. Commonvealth of Pennsylvania, History of Senate pails and Resolutions 
in the Senate, Session of 1951, p. 318. 
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Often its leading revenue proposals have been lost or altered in a hostile 
assembly, This was true in both the 1949 and 1951 sessions. In the former 
session, a Chicago revenues bill which would have empowered the city to levy 
an occupation or privilege tex upon persons engaged in any business, trade, 
profession, vocgtion, or other gainful occupation within the municipality 
was lost in the Senate in a vote along party lines. The bill was limited 
to two years! operation and reportedly would have produced 38,000,000 annually 
in revenue. Republicans in the Senate charged that passage of the bill 
would establish a "vicious" precedent by permitting the Chicago City Council 
to license for revenue rather than regulation, Downstate cities would 
soon be clamoring for the power and “a few thousand employers [woula be 
shouldering] the tax load for five million people,"56 

In the 1951 session, a bill providing that Chicago could increase its 
real estate tax levy was amended by Senate Republicans to provide that such 
additional revenue could be used only for the payment of the salaries of 
firemen and policemen. Also in the same session, House Republicans lost 
on a bill to provide that the city of Chicago should pay the sum of $300 per 
year to each policeman and fireman to help them defray the costs of uniforms, 
clothing, and other equipment, 

One of the most controversial bills to be considered in the 1957 session 
of the Illinois General Assembly again involved Chicago's tax structure, 
Introduced by four Senate Republicans, three from Chicago and one from 
Cook County, this bill provided for the restoration of Chicago's tax rate 
ceiling which had expired in the 1955 session, Virtually all of the debate 
on the bill was carried by Chicago and Cook County Republicans, favoring 
restoration of the limit, and Chicago Democrats, in opposition to the 


measure, The Republican argument was based on the proposition that tax- 


SScnicaco Tribune, June 24, 1949, 


payers in Chicago should be protected from the “whim and caprice" of the 
City of Chicago. Democrats maintained that in view of the pending consolida~ 
tion of the city and park police departments, it might prove necessary to 
raise the tax over the limit provided for by the bill. Spokesmen for both 
parties claimed that no "political issue" was involved in the question, 
Many observers, however, held that it was manifestly an attempt by Chicago 
and Cook County Republicans to harass the city administration held by the 
Democrats. Downstaters listened and voted along party lines, with the 
exception of one downstate Republican who voted with the Democrats, With 
many representatives absent from the floor when the vote was taken, Republi-~ 
eans fell short of the constitutional majority needed to take the bill from 
the table and place it on the calendar. | 

Chicago and Cook County Republicans, supported by downstate members in 
their party, were more successful on a bill to abolish the Chicago Department 
of Public Welfare and provide that the Cook County Department of Public 
Welfare would take over its general assistance program. Two main arguments 
were advanced by the Republicans for effecting the merger: (1) that it would 
bring economy in the administration of general assistance, and (2) that 
Democratic precinct captains in Chicago had used relief payments to bolster 
their political organization, The latter argument developed in many ways, 
One Negro Republican from Chicago charged that "Precinct captains have 
played politics with human misery, They sit in the polling places and | 
watch people [on relief | come in." "Vote right or you don't get assistance," 
said another Chicago Republican, Democrats were certain that this was simply 
@ political issue, What was the real purpose behind the bill, one asked? 
‘He answered it this way: 


This is a politioal bill, This is part of a studied effort 
to put relief into politics, Chicago Republicans feel that 
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if they can take charge of the relief machinery, they will get 
votes to elect Republican officials they have never been able 

to elect. Look at ths sponsors.... Do they reside in Chicago? 
Doesn't it seem strange that not ore sponsor comes from Chicago? 
The sponsors were careful not to disturb the political systems 
outside of Chicago in the country towns. : 

With three Democrats voting for it, only one of whom came from Chicago, and 
all Republicans supporting ‘i. the bill passed the House easily. Henceforth, 
the general assistance program in Chicago would be administered by Cook 
County. 

Chicago affairs with which the legislature has concerned itself have not | 
been limited to financial and patronage matters, Zlection laws governing 
Chicago, for example, have aroviaed many issues for legislative contention, 
In the past, Chicago Republicans have sponsored legislation to provide 
that city aldermen would be nominated and elected on a political party 
basis rather than under the non-partisan plan. Chicago Democrats heave been 
equally concerned to protect the existing system. 

Similarly, in the 1957 session of the Illinois House, Chicago Republicans 
successfully sponsored a bill to change the law governing election of 
Chicago aldermen, Under the bill's provisions, an April runoff in Chicago 
aldermanic elections would be required in wards where 40% of the total 
number of registered voters does not vote at the February mayoral primary. 
Aldermanic eleokions. technically, are non-partisan, but one reason behind 
the bill was that more Republicens vote in April than in February, hence ; 
the Republican party might gain through the change. Before taking effect, 


the act would have to be approved by a majority of Chicago voters voting 


on the question, 
Like concern of the Illinois Republican organization for its election 


welfare in Chicago is shown in the continuing effort of Republicans to 


remove the requirement that party challengers at elections must reside in 
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the precinct or ward in which they perform their functions. Chicago 
Republicans have long suspected that the Democratic organization controls 
Republican watchers, Presumably party waders drawn from outside districts 
would guarantee the Republicans fair treatment at the jokin. 

Numerous bills affecting Chicago government came up in the last month of 
the 1957 session of the Illinois legislature, Few, if any, aroused more 
hostility than a fierteensued amendatory bill sponsored by Republican 
Senators from Cook County and Chicago, Relating to the Cook County Board of 
Commissioners, the bill stipulated that if a vacancy should occur in the 
office of president, with less than two years and sixty days of the 

unexpired term remaining, the board would elect one of its number “who is 
affiliated with the same political party as was the immediately predecessor 
president." The Cook County Board of Commissioners is regularly controlled 
by a Democratic majority, but at an earlier time the Republicans had suc~ 
ceeded in electing a board president. Now both parties were looking ahead, 
The Republicans sought to provide for some future time when again they 
might elect a board president, and if he were to die or resign from office, 
the board would be required to select another Republican to take his place, 
Under existing law, in the case of such a vacancy, a majority of the board 
(normally Democratic) would seleot the president, who undoubtedly would 

be a momber of their party. Democrats were anxious to protect the status 
quo, thereby retaining potential party power in their members of the board, 
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In a close party vote in the House, the bill passed, 


* sare is probably a more interesting story which could be told about 
the reasons behind Governor Stratton's (R) veto of this Republican-sponsored 
bill, All that is available, unfortunately, is the veto message, In it, 
he cited an opinion by the Attorney General that the bill "conferred special 
privileges to members of a political party." Chicago Sun-Times, July 6, 1957. 


Tho Democratic Organization and "Interest" Bills, Most of the legislation 


of a “party interest" character in the Illinois and Pennsylvania legislatures 

is naturally Republican-sponsored, since the Republican party is generally 

in control of the legislatures of both states, Nevertheless, Democratic : 

"interest" bills crop up from time to time. In the 1957 Illinois legislature, 

for example, Chicago Democrats sponsored two bills which added substantially 

to the Mayor's siintin’ over housing and redevelopment. One of the bills pro- 
_wided for transferring the power of appointment of the chairman and vice- 

chairman of the Chicago Housing Authority from the housing commissioners 

to the Mayor, The other bill, aise amendatory, provided that redevelop- 
ment plans would require approval by the city council before taking effeot-~ 

thus consolidating control in the political machinery and reducing the 

power of the Redevelopment Commission. 7 : 

A prominent Chicago Democrat in the House, interviewed on these bills, 
said that he understood that they had been introduced in order to "consol~ 
idate the power of the Mayor." “The Housing Authority will always he 
Democratic," he maintained, "but the Mayor doesn't want it to go off on its 
own.” The same reason explained the bill increasing political control over 
redevelopment plans, Also, in his view, for “the Democrats to win on 


bills of this sort the subject has to be intra-Democratic."°© 


58In a letter to the author, he added, "I think the ection on these 
two bills support your thesis in this respect: where 4 bill is being 
pushed by one party or another, it will pass unless it does too much damage 
to the other party or unless it has some adverse public effects and is 
vociferously opposed by some important private groups," 
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Both bills passed the Senate, °* but lost in the House mainly as a result 


of opposition led by Chicago and Cook County Republicans. In floor debate 


on the bill increasing the Mayor's control over the Housing Authority, a 
Chicago Republican argued: 


Whether the membership is in favor of public housing or 
not, we have it in Chicagoe..e. The board's business is 

the public's business. Decisions should be made in the 
open. We should not put this authority in the hands of 


one man, Control over appointments and jobs puts housing 
back into politics. 


Party Interests and the Big City, In this examination of some of the 


ways in which party interests in the legisleture obtrude in the consider- 
ation of city affairs, several general propositions may be set forth. In 
the first place, it seems likely that in many states having population and 
political characteristics similar to those of Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
the treatment accorded big city legislation is often closely related to 
partisan objectives, 

Second, and related to the foregoing point, it may well be true that 
party interests in legislative decisions on city affairs actually weigh more 
heavily than genuine interests arising out of differences between rural and 
urban areas, For example, the frequent battle in the states over how 
gasoline tax revenues should be apportioned among the cities, the "farm 


to market" roads, and the state--a genuine rural-urban issue~-seems to this 


59rn the same letter this Representative explained how the bills got 
through the Republican-controlled Senate; "I think the answer as to how 
these two bills passed the Senate only to run into trouble in the House was 
that no Republicans (or Democrats) in the Senate became exercised about 
them. By the time they reached the House, however, the (Chicago) Daily News - 
had commented editorially on SB 706 (the housing authority bill) and, in fact, 
had done some private lobbying against the bill. Various groups that are 
interested in neighborhood redevelopment had similarly done some lobbying 
against SB 876 (the redevelopment bill) so that various Republicans and 
some Democrats had become alarmed about the bill." | 
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writer unrepresentative of the typical "rural-urban" conflict, More 
commonly, latent party interests support the argument, and’ tkat such issues may 
not be discussed in party terms makes the party stake no less certain, In 
many cases the party becomes a vehicle by which suburban and big-city 
Republicans can carry on a fight with big-city Democrats, and downstaters 
support their party colleagues from the metropolitan area, 

Third, until dis are granted a greater measure of responsibility to 
undertake settlement of their own will continue to have in- 
tense partisan controversy surrounding much of the big city legislation. 
Whether this is conducive to good state government or to good city government 
is open to question, In any event, it seems urlikely to enhance confidence in our 
state legislative institutions, already placed low in public esteem. 


Bills to Embarrass the Administration 
Common among the bills introduced in the legislature ere those designed 
to embarrass or curb the administration, Their variety, and the debate 
they elicit, are almost endless. David Derge describes one such bill 
introduced by a Democratic legislator in the 1953 Illinois House of Represen- 
tatives,~* This bill provided for a forty-hour work week for state em- 
ployees, with a stipulation for overtime pay of one and a half times the 


hourly compensation for eight hours of work or less beyond forty hours and 


“, member of the Pittsburgh Democratic delegation in the legislature, 
when asked about legislation affecting Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, had 
this to say: "ile know and they know what's behind a lot of this legislation, 
Nobody needs to say anything. Things would be different if we had the 
legislature." Undoubtedly they would, 


*lpavia R. Derge, Jr., The Power Position of the Cook County Delegation 
in the Illinois General Assembly, 1949-1953, As Tested by Koll= Call Votes ° 
and Committee Positions (Unpublisned Ph, D, Thesis, Northwestern University, 
1955), 
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double hourly compensation for each hour of overtime in excess of eight. 
His explanation of the bill is instructive: 
The Democrats as a minority could vote to increase the 
cost of state government and claim the credit for help- 
ing state employees, without being responsible for provid- 
ing the increased funds necessary to meet an across-the- 
board pay increase for state employees. The Republicans, 
being responsible for providing the necessary revenues which 
would be required, were more circumspect about liberalizing 
the state pay scale.-.. Both Democrats and Republicans ... 
who were interviewed about the bill admifyed that it was a 
measure to embarrass the Administration, 

It is patent that legislative party attitudes on some policy questions 
derive directly from the party's position in relation to the administration, 
that is, whether or not it sontrols the administration. Derge's study 
provides an example of the inconsistency in party attitudes resulting from 
a change in administration, Under a Democratic Administration and 
Democratic House, Republicans in the 1949 Illinois legislature sponsored 
several bills relating to the wages and hours of state employees, Four 
bills relating to hours of work and six bills to increase state salaries, 
all sponsored by Republicans, were killed by the Democrets.*” 

In the 1955 General Assembly, out-party Democrats offered a resolution 
providing that the General Assembly would go on record “as giving serious 
consideration to a thirty percent per month increase in the salary of 
each State employes, and an increase of like amount in the maximum and 

minimum salary for each level in the State service," Thus the battle 
of state salary scales ebbs and flows from session to seSsion, with the 


predictive certainty that the party out of power will be solicitous of the 


*@tbid., pp. 147-148. 


SStpid., p. 149. 
“4, J. R. 12, 1955 General Assembly. 
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economic welfare of state employees. This much, at least, stands clear: 
central to party attitudes is the question of whose ox is being gored, 
and consistency of policy on legislation of this order is less to be valued 
than partisan advantage obtained through a "flexible" party policy. 


Favorable Rules in the Legislature 

Quite naturally the parties are concerned over the adoption of the 
rules of procedure for the legislature, for the rules set forth the 
limits within which issues of substantive policy are considered and legis~ 
lative strategy designed and executed, The majority party is interested in 
the formulation or preservation of rules which enhance its power to direct 
the affairs of the legislature, and the minority party desires to obtain 
rules which maximize its own influence, Examples chosen from the 1951 
session of the Pennsylvania legislature will illustrate the point. In 
this session, the Republicans controlled both houses, with many votes 
to spare. The Democrats, offering many amendments to the rules, all of 
which were defeated in straight party votes, sought to make such changes 
as these: to take away the right of the chairmen of the standing comnittees 
to vote except in the case of a tie vote--in order to bring the party 
representation ratio on committees closer together, and to provide that 
each standing committee should be apportioned between the two major political 
parties on the same ratio as that existing in the membership of the House, 

In order to get their party's voting record in committee before the 
public, the Democrats also attempted to change the rules to provide that 
upon the request of two members of a committee, a roll-call vote would have 
£o be taken and this would later be made available bor wchise examination, 


The existing rule provided that only members of the committee could examine 


committee voting records, A similar amendment which they sponsored would 
have provided that committee members could relate on the floor what took 
place in committee, short of indicating what was said, 

The Democrats also advanced proposals which, if adopted, would have 
weakened the control of the committees and committee chairmen over legis~ 
lation. One amendment, for example, provided that upon the request of 
a majority of the Committee on Rules, the Speaker would be required to 
refer any bill or resolution designated by that Committee to a select 
committee for consideration, The select committee would then have to 
report the proposal to the House within three legislative days following 
reference. Another amendment proposed that a majority of a committee, at 
any meeting at which two-thirds of the entire membership was present, could 
demand the immediate ‘consideration of any bill or resolution in possession 
of the committee, Yet another proposal provided that after a bill or 
resolution had been in committee for ten calendar days the comnittee could 
be discharged from further consideration of the bill or resolution by a 


vote of 85 members, instead of the constitutional majority of 105 members, 


Loyalty to Organization Interests 
One aspect of the thesis developed in this paper has been examined by 
Duncan MacRae in a study of the Massachusetts House of henreseatekives.”” 
His research yields interesting findings on the matter of organization 
loyalty in the legislature. MacRae sought to distinguish ideological 
concerns of the parties from non=ideological loyalties, or as characterized 


in this paper, party interest objectives, Specifically, his investigation 


*5puncan MaoRse, Jr.e, "Roll Call Votes and Leadership," The Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 20, pp. 543-558 (Fall, 1956). 
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was designed to learn whether leaders selected by the parties best repre- 
sented the ideological aims of the parties or whether they were chosen 
because of their attitudes toward the welfare of the organizations. 

To characterize leadership along these dimensions, MacRae selected 
two categories of legislative measures: those involving conservative- 
liberal positions and those relating to organizational loyalty.*© Liberal 
and conservative fideological positions were manifested in "attitudes 
favoring labor as against the management or owners of business, with con- 
servatism as its opposite ,"*7 Measures relating to organization loyalty 
involved "the disposition of power or resources between the two parties, 
or of measures involving the allocation of blame or praise on a partisan 
basis, "48 

Several findings are of general import. The D-mocratic leadership 
of the Massachusetts Youse was characterized primarily by "organization 
loyalty" and the Republican leadership by "conservatism." ",.. The Dem- 
ocratic leadership can be distinguished from the party rank and file more 
on the basis of attitudes toward the party as a group than on the basis of 
‘issues', For the Republican party, on the other hand, it seems that the 
1953 leadership exceeds the rank “on file more in ‘conservatism’ than in 


‘organization loyalty’ 


46bxamples of bills with an ideological content were the graduated in- 
come tax, compensation and workmen's sickness and disability, minimum wage 
laws, and public welfare. Organization loyalty measures included the 
investigation of alleged criminal acts, corrupt practices legislation, 
examination of contracts, deficiency appropriations, and a bi-partisan 
authority for the Boston-New York toll road, 


47 Gite, pe 648, 
*8inid., pe 


pp. 553-554. 
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These findings also have relevance for a theory of leadership recruitment, 
"Upwardly mobile Republicans were far more ‘conservative’ than their 
Colleagues" and “upwardly mobile Democrats showed considerably more ‘organiza-~ 


tion loyalty’ than others ee 


Conclusion 


Ideally, in the party government school of thought, parties are pictured 
@s groups competing for power on the basis of principles and prograns, 
with the victorious party pledged to translate its campaign commitments 
into a course of governmental action, In American practice, of course, . 
only a shadowy approximation of this obtains, and in one-party jurisdictions 
it is not to be found at ali,’ 

Significant by its omission in the sanguine theory of party government 
as it might apply to the United States is a consideration of perhaps the 
fundamental function of the legislative party organization: to protect, 
solidify, and enhance the organization's position vis-a-vis competing 
political groups, There is a sizeable literature, before and after the 
illustrious Plunkitt, which describes (and usually condems) the interests 


and machinations of the party organization in the electorate. Anda few 


writers, like V. 0. Key, point out the likeness of the machine's objectives 
to those of groups normally considered as pressure sroups, such as the 


Chamber of Commerce or the Brotherhood of Railway Treinmen, Particularly 


668, 


Bhat least not in terms of "party", A case has been made that faotions 
in some one-party states perform a generally similar function, Sce, for’ 
example, V, 0. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York, 
1949). 
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relevant to a theory of party government, however, is the "machine" | 


behavior of the party organization in the legislature. A more thorough- 


going and viable theory of party responsibility might well include the 
party's provisions for its own survival through the use of power instru- 
ments such as the legislature. 

This paper has sought to demonstrate the "interest-group" character of 
the party organizations in the legislative process, Some of the issues 
discussed have overtones of public policy as well as of party interest, 
Virtually any issue relating to the parties' welfare--whether it be election 
law, patronage, or city powers--will also have some impact upon conditions 
of publio life in the state. Nevertheless, the party interest in much 
legislation stands in bold relief, and it is to suggest at least the out- 


lines of organization concern that this paper has been written, 


Placed in broad categories, party interests reveal themselves in 
legislation and tactics designed to (1) embarrass administrations, state 
or city; (2) protect or enhance the status of the party; (3) jeopardize 
the position of the Hew party; (4) secure electoral lew favorable to 
party fortunes; (5) offset election defeats in oity governments; (6) secure 
rules of procedure favorable to party control; and (7) increase party 
access to the fruits of goverment, patronage in all of its forms. 

In short, jobs and partisan advantage constitute central and continuing 
objectives of the legislative party organizations. And if there are basic 
and meaningful policy differences between the parties, as there are in 
many states, there is also to be taken into account the inherent and crescive 


role of the party: to serve the party interest, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOME HAZARDS OF CANDIDACY | 


This is a paper about the use of smears in political campaigns. A 
non-polemic definition would call by that name misrepresentations of opinions 
and conduct, and false charges that reflect on, or distortions that give a 
false notion of, character, morality, or patriotism. Such practices are nothing 
new in politics. From the beginning of the Republic, candidates have at times 
been falsely accused of bribery, perjury, greft, fraud, treason, sexual 
irregularities, pro-toryism, communism, fascism, anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, 
and of racial prejudices or the lack of them. The risk of being made an object 
of charges of the kind has been one of the enduring hazards of candidacy. 

Increased concern with, and discussion of, such tactics has been a kind 
of by-product of the McCarthy era. After investigating the bitter 1950 Maryland ~ 
senatorial campaign, the Senate Rules Committee declared that unfair attacks on 
the reputations of candidates were "destroying our system of free elections" 


and undermining "the very foundation of our Government." / In 1952, the Senate 


_/ U. S. Senate, Committee on Rules and Administration, Report, Maryland 
Senatorial Election of 1950, 82d Congress, lst sess., p. 3. 


Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections asked a large group of witnesses what 
they thought could be done about smears. The latest evidence of Congressional 
interest in the subject is one item in a questionnaire sent political scientists 
by the McClellan Special Committee on Lobbying and Political Activities: "Are 
false, scurrilous political literature and statements a serious problem in your 


estimation? Would you propose any federal legislation dealing with this?" 
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they thought could be done about smears. The latest evidence of Congressional 
interest in the subject is one item in a questionnaire sent political scientists 
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false, scurrilous political literature and statements a serious problem in your 


estimation? Would you propose any federal legislation dealing with this?" 
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I hope to contribute to the discussion of this sabi by subjecting to 
criticism some of the points of view that both political scientists and soit ttotaas 
ave expressed in the course of these Congressional inquiries. The method I will 
follow is a simple one. First, I shall state as a thesis someone else's opinion. 

- Then I shall follow such statements by my own comments, which will usually constitute 
it is only fair to warn in advance, an antithesis. 


I. Smear tactics are usually not politically effective, and false and 
scurrilous attacks on candidates are no problem. 


This view was expressed by several of the political scientists who answered 
the McClellan Committee questionnaire. The strongest case in its favor can be 
briefly stated: The relation of smear tactics to voting behavior has not been 
verified empirically; there are few if any cases in which we have concrete proof 
that a smear affected the outcome of an election. Nonetheless, I think the best 
answer to the question, "Can smears be politically effective?" would be, "yes." 

Though they do not often say So publicly, experienced campaigners very 
generally agree that hard-hitting, personal attacks on opponents can be good 
politics. One of those holding this opinion, and willing to give his reasons for 
holding it, is Murray Chotiner, for some years a professional campaign manager for 
Vice President Richard Nixon and others. Recommending to an audience of politicians 
that campaigns start early, he said: 

Because if you have an incumbent who heads the copont Size party, you need that 
time to deflate him. I use that word advisedly. There are many people who say we 
don't want that kind of campaign in our state. They say we want to conduct a 
constructive campaign and point out the merits of our own candidate. I say to you 


in all sincerity that if you do not deflate the opposition candidate before your 
own campaign gets started, the odds are that you are going to be doomed to defeat. 


: 

| 


Because, if we like it 01 not, the American people in many instances vote 
against a candidate, against a party, or against an issue, rather than for a 
candidate or an issue or a party. | 


_/ Murray Chotiner, “Fundamentals of Campaign Organization," Address to the 
Campaign School of the Republican National Committee, September 1953. 


In this statement, Chotiner is not, of course, recommending unfair attacks. He 
is arguing only that hard-hitting attacks on opposition candidates are often both 
effective and necessary. 

The difference between a fair and an unfair attack, however, is not that 
one is derogatory to personality and the other is not. It is that one involves 
charges that are substantially true and the other charges that are substantially 
false. To argue that unfair attacks are usually not effective is therefore to 
assert as a general rule (1) that false charges are recognized as false, or (2) 
that they are not believed by enough voters to influence the outcome of an election, 
or (3) that they are not noticed. If proof that smears affect voting behavior is 
lacking, it is most certainly also lacking for any such propositions as these. 

It may be true that the tendency of many citizens to discount exaggerated 
claims of either iain or evil decreases the efficacy of smears somewhat, 
butthis is not something in which much comfort may be taken. Candidates are often 
relatively new acquaintances to the public at large. They may in fact possess 
unusual attributes, good or bad. To "discount" may mean the loss of a good public 
servant because "he can't be that good” or the election of a bad one because "he 
can't be that bad." It may mean, in David Riesman's words, that the public becomes 
"indiscriminatingly suspicious of what they read in the papers: it is all 


‘propaganda'." / Sound judgment of a candidate's qualifications can only come 


_/ David Riesman, "Democracy and Defamation: Fair Game and Fair Comment II," 
Columbia Law Review 42:8 (November 1942), p. 1283. 
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from a positive effort to determine the truth or falsity of ahad is gata about 
him, for if a candidate begins the campaign by hazarding his reputation, the 
voter must end it by hazarding a choice. : | 
A common sense judgment would be that lies in campaigns, like lies generally, 

are believed frequently enough to make them useful to the liar and misleading to 
those who hear them. If this is true, it is hard to see how anyone could maintain 
that smears are "no problem." Their tendency is obviously to lead the electorate 
to choose what it might otherwise reject and to deflect discussion from legitimate 
issues of policy and personality to spurious ones. Their tendency, that is to 
say, is to make the phrase "the consent of the governed" practically quite 
meaningless. | 

| It should also be evident that smear attacks are irreconcilable with the 
public's interest in attracting able and honest men into elective public service. 
For many people, the chance that they will lose not only an election but also 
their reputation, undoubtedly seems too much to gamble for whatever satisfactions 
they might hope to get out of political life. Moreover, the consequence of such 
attacks is to maintain the generally low public estimate of politicians as a 
class, a popular attitude that students of politics have long regarded a a 
serious deterrent to recruitment for political careers. Though politicians 
complain from time to time about the public's ietnben of them, they have been 


assiduously cultivating it for a long while in what they say about each other. 


II. Smear attacks are self-defeating if exposed in time. 
Because it reminds us that candidates are not defenseless, the view 
expressed in this statement helps to put the problems arising out of campaign 


smears in a more realistic perspective. Nonetheless, implicit in it are three 
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very questionable assumptions: (1) that smear attacks ; can always be exposed in 
time; (2) that it is necessarily good strategy to expose the falsity of an 3 

attack; and (3) that the kinds of "exposure" that candidates find most effective 
serve the public's interest in fair elections. 

When a candidate finds himself the victim of a smear, three counter- 
strategies are available to him: to ignore the charges, to answer them, or to 
counterattack. There are substantial advantages to be gained simply by ignoring 
false charges. There is always a chance that many voters may not hear them, may 
not believe them, or may not be sufficiently impressed by them to change their 
votes. At the same time, to answer an attack directly means to give it greater 
publicity: ". . . you are going to call it to the attention of the voting 
public, many of whom have never heard of the attack until your man has answered 


the attack." _/ To answer also inevitably means to devote oneself to the discussion 


_/ Murray Chotiner, loc. cit. 


of issues chosen by one's opponent. Thus, from the candidate's point of view, 
honesty may be the best policy but publicizing the truth may not be. 

It is true, however, that a strategy of silence is not a proper prescription 
for all such situations. In the words of one state party official, "A careful 
check on the public pulse should be kept... and if the attacks are having a 


marked effect they should, of course, then be met head-on." / Attacks aimed 


_/ From a letter to the writer. 


directly at a candidate's fitness for office, pressed strongly and insistently 
by apparently responsible persons, may need answers or mean defeat. Whether to 


ignore or to answer is a question of judgment, and a difficult one. If the 


: 


candidate can afford a survey of public opinion to guide his decision, he would 
undoubtedly be well advised to use one. 

If the decision to reply is made, how to do it becomes the all important 
question. Some candidates have attempted point by point defenses. A public 
man is in a position to know his own weaknesses as a candidate and can document 
most of his replies well in advance of any charges. Most probably it is prudent 
that he do so, though the documented defense has serious defects. When a 
candidate is subjected to strong attacks it is not just some of his specific 
actions but his whole character and credibility that are put at issue. The 
effectiveness of his explanation may be impaired by the very fact that his 
motives and character have become a subject of debate. Furthermore, explanations 
may be exceedingly difficult to put in simple and convincing t¢rms--in terms that 
can be made understandable to mass audiences in a short length of time. 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft, under heavy attack in his 1950 re- 
election campaign, fully appreciated this reasoning. He prepared detailed answers 
to charges made against him, but he did not use them in propaganda aimed at the 
general public. Rather he sent such material to two very specialized audiences-- 
to newspaper editors and to his campaign workers. In his public statements, Taft's 
method of defense was not so much one of refutation as it was one of counter- 
attack: "The other course I siiieiaeel ,* he told Senators investigating the campaign, 
‘was to unmask the source of this propaganda. We publicized the fact that the CIO 
Political Action Committee had prepared the Black Book, which was the basis of all 
these charges, and I undertook to describe to the people of Ohio the character of 


the CIO Political Action Committee." _/ In one phase of his counterattack, Taft 


_/ See U. S, Senate, Committee on Rules and Administration, Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections, Investigation into the 1950 Ohio Senatorial Campaigns 
Hearings, 82d Cong-, ist and 2d 


charged that the entire had been “blueprinted” by the 
convicted communist, Gus Hall. 

Vigorous counterattack was also the strategy adopted by Governor Goodwin 
J. Knight of California when his Democratic rival in the 1954 campaign alleged 
the existence of evidence tending to show that the Governor had used his 
influence improperly in securing a pardon for a convicted criminal. To meet 
the attack, Whitaker and Baxter, the public relations firm managing Knight's 
campaign, submitted the question to a group of well known attorneys. When these 
men prepared a report charging the Democratic candidate with "perpetrating and 
circulating a deliberate hoax," Whitaker and Baxter sent the document to news- 
paper editors. Later they prepared a campaign tabloid made up for the most part 
of reprints of indignant editorials. : 

The mode of defense in each of these cases has one importsnt characteristic 
in common: little energy was spent in refutation of particular charges. Efforts 
were directed instead toward the destruction of the attacker's credibility. This 
is a message simple enough to make its rapid distribution possible. In addition, 
Knight's defense had one ingenious feature that Taft's did not. The lamene’ 
report functioned as a substitute for the kind of authoritative finding of fact 
that might issue from a court of law. I+ was this authoritative finding--not the 
evidence on which it was presumably based--that Whitaker and Baxter publicized. 

To avoid answering specific charges while launching a personal attack on 
accusers may therefore serve the interests of candi dates better than those of 
the public. To voters, a campaign in which this is done is very likely to appear 
a contest of rascals, a perception very likely to corfirm their already 
pessimistic estimates of politicians. When a candidate is accused of gross 


misconduct, it is the truth or falsity of the accusation that the public needs 
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to determine, and neither silence nor an attack on the accuser increases their 
ability to do this very much. 

And even the best methods of self-defense are not really satisfactory 
for candidates either. At the very least, defense can be expensive. As 
Senator Taft put it, "It is necessary . - « to meet that kind of campaign, that 


you organize extensively and spend a fair amount of money." _/ At most, 


p. 65. 


candidates who are lucky enough to hit upon the correct counterstrategy, can 


minimize damage to their reputations and candidacies without escaping i. 


III. Public resentment of smear campaigns is an adequate safeguard against them. 


This was the opinion of one respondent to the McClellan Committee question- 
naire, and a number of political observers, at the close of the 1956 campaign, 
seemed ready to join in it. The press generally spoke of the 1956 campaign as the 
cleanest in years. Many people took its moderate tone to mean that the public 
had grown tired of smears and had succeeded in communicating its feeling to 
politicians. Such a conclusion, however, seems both over-optimistic and 
premature. 

It is most probably true that voters do resent smear tactics, but this, 
after all, is only to say that they dislike being misled. It is also true that 
after the campaigns of 1950 and 1952, in which charges of disloyalty and soft- 
ness toward communism were frequent, sections of the press and private groups 
attempted actively to build a public demand for decency and fair tactics in 
campaigning. The Fair Campaign Practices Committee, headed by Charles P. Taft, 


is one organization that has taken the lead in these efforts. As a part of the 
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Committee's 1956 program, some 420 candidates pledged themsleves to avoid smears, 
whispering campaigns, unsupported accusations, and appeals to racial and religious 
prejudice. The Committee's Code of Fair Campaign Practices iioat dea considerable 
newspaper comment and was distributed and talked about by many church and civic 
groups. | 

Now, it is no denigration of these efforts to note that if public opinion 
is to function as an effective restraint on unfair campaign tactics, the public 
must not only resent smears, it must also be able consistently to identify them. 
Smears do not come labeled as such. They come instead--if we grant the smearer 
even moderate skill--as plausible accusations which, if true, would make the 
accused unfit for public office. For a voter to register disapproval of smear 
tactics means in practice that he must determine the truth or falsity of 
specific accusations, and this--again in practice--may require him to assess a 
complex body of evidence. 

To set this requirement against what we know about the behavior of voters 
is not reassuring. Many professional campaigners see the average citizen as a 
man who tries to get his political education from a rapid glance at the head- 
lines, and this picture, in the light of some of the findings of social 
scientists, does not ae greatly overdrawn. Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, in 
their study of voting caliibisie tu Erie County, found that in the twelve days 
previous to one of their interviews, fifty-four per cent of their respondents 
had heard at least one of five major political broadcasts; that fifty-one 


per cent had read at least one campaign story on the front page of their 


- previous day's newspaper; and that twenty-six per cent had read at least one 
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campaign article in a current issue of a mass circulation magazine. _/ Turning 


_/ Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People's Choice 
(Columbia University Press: New York, 1948), .p. 123. 


these data around, it not very encouragingly follows that within the time limits 
involved, forty-six per cent of these potential voters had heard no political 
broadcasts, forty-nine per cent had read not even one front page campaign story, 
and seventy-four per cent had read none of the campaign articles in the then 
available mass circulation magazines. | 
These data hardly support the notion that voters can be depended upon to 
identify smears with accuracy and consistency and to mete out justice at the 
polls. Perhaps they should not be expected to, even ideally. Few would advocate 
that the general public vote on the issue of guilt in a criminal case after 
having read the press accounts of it. Yet in campaigns, we leave very similar 


sorts of issues to public decision. 
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Iv. The law of libel is an adequate safeguard against smears in campaigns. 
Those who would argue that the law of defamation is a sufficient 


safeguard against smearing in campaigns must explain why it is that few 
candidates file suit for libel or slander. To be sure, this fact could 

be interpreted to mean that they are rarely attacked, or that attacks are 
most often entirely fair, or that adequate remedies are available alterna- 
tively, but both politicians and legal scholars are agreed that the 
relatively meager number of libel and slander suits brought by candidates 
is better explained in other ways. Their scarcity is related in part to 
the nature of the law of defamation itself and in part to the political 
risks that must be assumed by a defamed candidate who would take his case 
to court. 

“In the first place, the class of statements for which a man may 
file suit for libel or slander by no means includes all those that could 
reasonably be termed unfair. A standard work on the subject defines 
defamation as "a false publication calculated to bring a person into 


disrepute." _/ For a great many true but misleading statements and for 


_/ Martin L. Newell, The Law of Slander and Libel (Callaghan and Company: 
Chicago, 1914), 3d edition, p. 1. ° 


many false statements that injure but do not injure aciaheah there is 
no recourse in law. 
Candidates and public officials, moreover, receive less protection 
even against elderly than do moet their bellow | 


Where the injured perty 3 is a politician in 
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instances), courts apply the doctrine of fair comment. Though there is 
contents disagreement on its interpretation, this doctrine modifies 
the general law of defamation, giving freer rein to tongues and less : 
consideration to reputations. 

3 At most, candidates may hope to win a suit when published attacks 
upon them contain statements of fact that are untrue and defamatory. This 
construction of the rule, followed in the majority of American jurisdictions, 
is as far as courts are now Willing to go in restricting defamatory talk 
about candidates. As a result, politicians are deprived of the right to 

. legal action that would ordinarily stem from defamatory comments, that is, 
from expressions of judgment on alleged facts that have a tendency to defame. 
So long as one keeps his facts straight, one can call a candidate's actions 
vile, stupid, cowardly, indecent, or something even more imaginative, and 
do so with impunity. 

: In a minority of states, alternative rules are applied that further 
whittle away a candidate's chances to collect for injuries to reputation. 
In order of extol tahy these are the New Hampshire rule, the so-called minority 
ruie, the doctrine of libel per se, and the public official rule. In New 
Hampshire, a defendant escapes liability for false and defamatory statements 
of fact if he can show that he had reasonable grounds for believing them 
true. Under the minority rule, a candidate-plaintiff must establish not 
only that the defendant made false statements, even unreasonable ones, but 
that he did so knowingly. To have a cause for action if the doctrine of 
libel a defamed candidate must show that pecuniary 
loss resulted from the libel, except in ‘cases ‘where he has teen hisied wit 


a crime or some other gross delinquency. Under the public official rule, 
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2B 
a charge to be actionable "must be of such a nature that if true it would be 


cause for ; . . removal from office." J 


_/ The words of a Texas court applying | this rule. See Dix W. Noel, “Defa- 
mation of Public Officers and Candidates," Columbia Law Review, Vol. 49 
(November 1949), pp. 875-903, for a discussion of both libel per se and the 
public official rule. 


Though it is ast aeeathia here to give any full discussion of all 
the arguments that have been advanced for and against these various rules, 
one can summarize their import for the defamed candidate in a very few words: 
He cannot hope to win a favorable verdict unless he can show that statements 
of tek made in charges against him are untrue, and he can lose his nba, 
in some jurisdictions, even if he shows that defamatory statements of fact 
are clearly false. Fair comment, as David Riesman implies in the title to 


an article, _/ means that the politician to a large extent is fair game-- 


_/ David Riesman, op. cit. 


not that political commentary must be fair. 

If the doctrine of fair comment makes it safe for campaigners to 
denounce their opponents with considerable freedom in campaign speeches and 
literature, two other rules applied in defamation cases sometimes allow them 
to use material in which denunciation can be still more unrestrained. For 
anything said or written by members of Congress or state legislatures in the 
exercise of legislative duties; by the parties, counsel, judge or jury in a 


judicial proceeding; or by certain executive officers in the course of 
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conducting official business, there can be no recourse in a suit for defamation, 
even though what has been said is clearly defamatory, completely false, and 
maliciously published. Statements made on these occasions enjoy an absolute 
privilege. Furthermore, there is no cause for a libel or slander action 
against anyone who gives voters a fair and accurate report of anything said on 
an occasion of absolute privilege--though both false and defamatory--unless it 
can be proved that he did so from malice. Such a report enjoys a conditional 
or qualified privilege. An example, perhaps, will make more evident what these 
two rules can mean for campaigning. 

On July 16, 1940, a subcommittee of the Un-American Activities Committee 
took testimony in an executive session at Beaumont, Texas. The committee's 
chairman, Martin Dies, was the only member of Congress in attendance. This 
subcommittee of one heard a witness, John L. Leech, testify that he had seen 
Representative Franck R. Havenner of San Francisco in attendance at a iettine 
of the California Communist Party Executive Committee. The hearing went on 
as follows: 


Question. Could he have attended this meeting if he had not been 
a member of the Communist Party? 


Answer. No; I have never known of a case, and I don't believe such 
a connection has ever taken place where a nonmember could meet with 
a leading body of the party. _/ 


_/ Congressional Record, Vol. 91, Pt. 1 (Jan. 11, 1945), p. 206. 


Leech further reported that he had met with Havenner on other occasions 


“informally, in left-wing affairs" and that Havenner had “participated in 


affairs organized by the Communist Party or left-wing organizations under 


15 


the domination of the Communist Party." _/ This testimony, presumably, was 


/ Iden. 


absolutely privileged. 

The House of Representatives heard Havenner's side of the story some 
five years later. In a speech from the floor, he denied categorically that 
he had ever been a member or had any association with the Communist Party; 
that he had any sympathy with the Communist. Party, its platforms or principles; 
that he knew Leech; or that he had ever attended a Communist Party meeting. 
Many of his colleagues, Democrats and Republicans, took the occasion to assure 
Havenner that they thought his loyalty beyond question. More surprising perhaps 
were the statements of Representatives Jerry Voorhis and Noah M. Mason, both 
of whom had been members of the Un-American Activities Committee at the time 
of the Beaumont hearing, that they had been completely unaware that the com- 
mittee's records contained any such charges. 

And Havenner himself had learned of Leech's testimony, not from 
Chairman Dies, but from his opponents in the previous year's campaign. On 
October 30, 1944, a few days before the end of that campaign, the San Francisco 


Chronicle carried an advertisement headed, "WOULD YOU TRUST YOUR POST-WAR FUTURE 


IN THESE HANDS?" The body of the advertisement was a verbatim reproduction of 


a portion of the Leech testimony, substantially as it has been quoted above. 
Had Havenner gone to court, this material presumably would have been held 
conditionally privileged as a fair and accurate account of a legislative pro- 


seeding. If so, he would have been without remedy unless he could have proved 


malice, something which is never easy to do. 


. 

Wie 


. Legal scholars have defended the absolute privilege on two principal 


grounds: (1) That it allows participants in the government proceedings to 


which it applies to speak fully and frankly without fear of legal harassment; 


and (2) that abuses of the privilege may be corrected or punished by means of 


perjury actions, impeachment, expunging defamatory material from official 


records, the disciplining of legislators by the legislative body, and the like. _/ 


_/ See particularly Van Vechten Veeder, "Absolute Immunity in Defamation: 
Judicial Proceedings,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 9 (Jume 1909), pp. 469-70. 


The courts have justified the privilege accorded fair and accurate reports as 
a measure insuring citizens full information on the operations of their 


government. _/ 


_/ See Cowley v. Pulsifer (1884), 137 Mass 192. 


When one has canvassed the arguments favoring the two privileges, 
however, some saints still remain obscure. Why is it not possible to prevent 
or control legal harassment of those protected by the absolute privilege 
without foreclosing all opportunity to call them to account in an action for 
defamation? Why would liability for defamation unduly inhibit a witness while 
liability for perjury presumably does not? Why is the absolute privilege 
necessary to guarantee the effective operation of legislatures and Congress, 
but not city councils and county boards? Why does the public interest in 
information about government demand privileged publication of false statements 


of fact made in the halls of Congress but not privileged publication of the 
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same kind of statements made in the course of a political campaign? The 
answers to these questions are not obvious while it is abundantly clear 
that the absolute and conditional privileges make possible the production 
and widespread distribution of defamatory material in campaigns. 

Furthermore, existing remedies for abuses of the absolute privilege, 
as the Havenner case demonstrates, sometimes do not operate, or operate only 
with great delay. Havenner was not informed of the charges against him. He 
was given no chance to testify on his own behalf. No further investigation 
of the charges was made, although this was requested by Havenner. No disci- 
plinary action was taken against Congressman Dies. No action for perjury 
ves brought against Leech. The charges were ently expenaed from the records 
of the Committee on ascdibie’ Activities on June 15, 1948, some seven years, .. 
eleven months after the event. 

At this point, it should be evident that only a few kinds of unfair 
charges give a politician grounds for a libel or slander action. Even if 
his case is legally actionable, however, and promises to be successful, the 
politician may still decide to let matters ride. This is because, politically, 
a successful libel or slander suit may either be of little value to him or 
may actually do him harm. 

It may be of little value because the legal process is out of phase 
with the political process in cases of defamation. At the time of an attack, 

a candidate can do little more than register a protest by filing suit. He 
may have months or years to wait before the court hands down a verdict. If 
the vendinn is favorable, his gain is more financial than political, for the 


traditional silence of the press regarding libel actions does much to deprive 
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his .vvictory of political significance. While charges against a candidate are 
likely to have gotten full publicity, his vindication in court will probably 
receive scant attention. 

A successful libel suit may be politically harmful because a candidate 
ean win in a libel case only by risking further injury to his reputation. “In 
actions for defamation,” writes Newell, "it is well settled that the plaintiff's 
general character is involved in the issue; and evidence showing what it is, 
and consequently its true value, may be offered upon either side to affect the 


amount of damages.” _/ In about one-half the states, this kind of evidence 


_/ Martin L. Newell, op, cit., p. 1053. 


is confined to the particular trait attacked. In some, however, defendants 
are allowed to present evidence of the plaintiff's general bad character, 
and, as a general practice, the plaintiff can be questioned at length about 


particular instances of misconduct if he takes the stand on his own behalf. _/ 


_/ Richard C. Donnelly, “The Law of Defamation: Proposals for Reform," 
Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 33 (May: 1949), pp. 619-20. 


An action for libel may thus provide a forum for new charges and defamatory 
insinuations, on an occasion that is apiviloned 

3 An array of popular attitudes, finally, may turn a legally sound case 
into a political gamble. The people generally have a feeling that politicians 
should be “scrappers", that they should be able to "take 44": aid that they 


should let bygones be bygones. They seem to be able to muster little patience 
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for tedious quibbling about the rules of the political fais. once the final score 
is in. i> ohe knows how widespread or deep-rooted such attitudes are, but poli- 
ticians are convinced enough of their reality to be afraid of them. If a libeled 
candidate loses, he hesitates to appear a “cry baby.” If he wins, he does not 


want to seem vindictive. 


V. Constitutional guarantees of free speech and a free press preclude any 
effective legal control of unfair propaganda practices in campaigns. 


It is difficult to see how smear tactics either further the aims of the 
electoral system or constitute any justifiable expression of private rights. It 
is not hard to see the dangers they involve for private interest in reputation 
and the public interest in truthful communication. Yet the legislator who 
would punish or prohibit them often sees himself as in a constitutional dilemma. 
He may agree with Senator Guy Gillette, on the one hand, that ". .. if we do 
not curb these tendencies and these trends that are vitiating the expression 
of the electorate at ite polls, we are posing a greater threat to representa- 


tive government from within than any that can be presented from without." _/ 


_/ Statement in U. S. Senate, Committee on Rules and Administration, Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, Proposed Amendments to Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, Hearings, 82nd Cong., 1 and 2 sess., p. 121. 


On the other hand, he may also agree with Senator Thomas Hennings that he 
"would rather have the candidates engage in libel and slander and the most 
reprehensible practices than do anything to limit the basic freedoms contained 
in our Bill of Rights." _/ | EN 


/ p. 178. 
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To curb sie by law is constitutionally impossible, however, only if 
free speech means completely unrestrained speech. It has never meant that. 
The men who wrote the First Amendment assumed the continuing validity, with 
modifications, of common law oe in libel and slander actions. Since the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights, we have enacted laws prohibiting false and 
misleading advertising and obscene and seditious literature. Existing regu- 
lations affecting campaign expenditures, postal privileges, and the licensing 
of radio and television stations limit or condition the expression of opinion. 
All have been upheld by the courts. The First Amendment has not been, and need 
not be, so rigidly interpreted as to foreclose all possibility of acting against 
abuses in speech and publication where these are clearly and demonstrably harm- 
ful to private rights and public interests. ; 

This point can be made more concrete by suggesting specific ways in 
which our election laws could give greater protection to both candidates and 
the public and do so, most probably, without being held to abridge the freedoms 
of speech or of the press: 

(1) Certain kinds of injurious falsehoods for which the law of defamation 
gives no remedy could be made illegal. The Wisconsin Corrupt Practices Act, for 
example, prohibits a false statement “in relation to any candtdate: which state- 


ment is intended or tends to affect any voting at any primary or election." _/ 


_/ Wisconsin Statutes (1953), 12.17. 


This language makes liable for prosecution anyone who has knowingly misrepre- 
sented a candidate's voting record, political or personal affiliations, or 


opinions on issues, even though such misrepresentation would not necessarily 
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qualify as libel or slander. _/ The Wisconsin statute has been held consti- 


_/ State ex. rel. Hampel v. Mitten, 278 N.W. 431. 


tutional by that state's supreme court, and a similar law has also been held 
constitutional in Minnesota. | 

(2) The right of reply could be extended to candidates. The basic 
idea embodied in right of reply laws is briefly stated: A person dissatisfied 
with a newspaper's account of his activities should be able to have his own version 
printed by the paper. In the search for remedies to the wrongs done by unfair 
propaganda, three states--Mississippi, Florida, and Nevada--have enacted wad 
laws. That of Nevada is the most interesting of the three, because the most 
thoroughgoing. 

In that state, any person “named or otherwise designated in such a 
manner as to be identified" can exercise the right, and he can exercise it in 
respect to any matter--not just libels--published concerning him in either 
newspapers or periodicals. He must present his signed reply to the publisher 
within one week after the publication of the objectionable story, if it appears 
in a daily newspaper, or within thirty days, if it appears in a weekly or peri- 
odical. The publisher who receives the reply must carry it in the next issue 
of his publication, unless this occurs less than two days after receipt, in 
which case he must publish it in one of the two succeeding issues. He must 
give the reply "a like position and space and as much display as had the state- 


ment which provoked it" and publish it without charge unless it exceeds the 


i 
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length of the original. An editor refusing to print a reply can be fined and 
imprisoned. _/ 


_/ Nevada Compiled Laws (1929), sec. 10506. 


There are several reasons that a candidate might find the right of reply 
an attractive remedy for unfair attack. He can put his answer before the public 
when the attack is hot and most probably before election day. In so far as it 
is possible in mass communication, he can direct his answer to the audience 
before which the attack was made. He does not seek money damages and does not, 
therefore, rouse suspicions that he is only a "libel blackmailer.” The remedy 
is inexpensive, for if the publisher complies, it is not necessary even to hire 
an attorney. 

Such a law gives the public greater assurance that it will hear both 
sides of a dispute, and, at the same time, is relatively simple to administer. 
In a case involving the right to reply, courts can avoid many of the difficult 
questions inherent in a libel action: They need not consider whether the 
material complained of is defamatory, false, or damaging. They need make no 
decision regarding the motives of the author. The issues to be decided are: 

Did the publication name or otherwise identify the complaining party? Did the 
publisher refuse to print a properly presented reply? Was the publisher justified 
in his refusal? 

(3) The conditional privilege could be withdrawn his false statements 
contained in accounts of legislative and other government proceedings. Alters 
tively, the privilege could be retained and the right of reply granted to anyone 


mentioned in a report of such proceedings. Some of the arguments that would 
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favor this kind of legislation have been wtated above iss need not be restated. 
It is pertinent in the present context to note that the conditional privilege, 
though a long standing rule of common law, is not a constitutional imperative. 
(4) In a limited class of cases, the right to ask for a court order 

enjoining the repetition of false charges could be extended to candidates here, 
as it is in Great Britain. Though American courts have ruled repeatedly that 
injunctions of future publications are prior restraints on speech and therefore 
unconstitutional, the Supreme Court has held in the recent case of Kingsley Books 
v. Brown that the further circulation bf specific publication can be prohibited. 
Meanwhile, the practical advantsges of making this kind of procedure available 
to candidates should be apparent: A campaigner who hurled loose charges would 
risk a swift and authoritative decision by the souks that he was not to be 
believed. 

| The point I originally set out to make was this: The Constitution does 
not make futile any attempt to deal with the problem of smears by law. More 
changes in our election laws could be suggested than have been suggested here, 
and more could be said--both pro and con--about the desirability of broadening 
the class of actionable statements, right of reply laws, modifying the con- 
ditional privilege, and making possible injunctions of false statements. Such 
a discussion, however, would involve what are essentially questions, not of 


constitutionality, but of public policy. 


VI. Laws regulating propaganda practices in campaigns are likely to be 
unenforceable. 


Past experience confirms, in the main, this pessimistic view of the 


chances for enforcing any new legislation designed to curb smears. The 
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corrupt practices acts of eleven states _/ prohibit the making or circulating 


 _f Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


of false statements about candidates, and, though there have been prosecutions 
under these laws in Minnesota and Wisconsin, there have apparently been almost 


none anywhere else. _/ Florida law prescribes penalties for unannounced, last 


_/ Minnesota and Wisconsin are the only states that report appeals arising 
out of prosecutions under the false statement laws. When the writer questioned 
attorneys-general, Senators, Congressmen, state party officials, and political 
editors of these and other states about the efficacy of these statutes, he got 
few replies that credited them with much practical effect, except possibly as 
a deterrent. Not one of some forty-five persons in the above-named categories 
replying from states other than Minnesota and Wisconsin could recall a single 
prosecution under their state's false statement law. 


minute attacks, but only one appeal arising out of a prosecution under the 
statute has been reported since 1913. Candidates have sometimes taken advan- 
tage of their right to reply in Florida, Mississippi, and Nevada, but in 
general have done so with great restraint. The impunity with which laws regu- 
lating campaign expenditures have been repeatedly violated in spirit and fact 
is well known. 

The shortcomings of the civil suit for damages in political cases have 
already been discussed. The shortcomings of criminal prosecution--the principal 
enforcement procedure provided by the corrupt practices acts--seem, if anything, 
to be even greater. A criminal statute puts all responsibility for enforcement 
on public prosecutors, that is, on elective officials who may do their own 


political careers considerable damage if they take such a responsibility too 
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seriously. ‘American juries, furthermore, seem disinclined to regard political 


offenses as crimes, _/ an attitude which may be partly a cause and partly a 


_/ A prosecuting official in West Virginia expresses a not atypical view 
in these words: ". . . in cases involving criminal offenses growing out of 
political activity, it is very difficult to get a conviction. Juries in this 
State almost uniformly take the attitude that political matters should be 
exclusively handled at the polls." From a letter to the writer. 


result of the sporadic character of the attempts to punish sank offenses. 

Civil suits for damages and ordinary criminal prosecution do not, however, 
exhaust the possible approaches to the enforcement problem. Before one decides 
that anti-smear legislation is unenforceable, two alternative procedures should 
at least be considered, for they offer some advantages that the more eave’ 
methods lack. 

The first would be to make violation of such legislation by a winning 
candidate grounds for a civil suit to void his election. A violation of the 
Wisconsin false a law can, for instance, be punished in this way. In 
such in action, a defeated candidate who files a complaint has less to lose, 
politically, and more to gain, than the complainant in a libel suit. He has 
less to lose, because such an action is not an action for damages, and therefore 
does not give his enemies an opportunity to hurl new charges in the guise of 
evidence relevant to the assessment of damages. He has more to gain, because 
he can initiate an action that will oust from office an opponent who attacked 
him falsely. 

A second possible plead to the enforcement of such legislation would 
be an inquest proceeding similar to that described by the Massachusetts Corrupt 


Practices Act. In that state, any voter may complain to the district court, 
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alleging that reasonable grounds exist for believing that the election laws 

have been violated. The district court may then, on its own intktative.- inwdes 
into the alleged violation, summoning and disciplining witnesses as in a criminal 
case. If the court finds the law to have been violated in fact, it reports this 
conclusion to the superior court, tabether with the names of persons found guilty 


of the violations. _/ What this procedure does, in effect, is to enable citizens 


_ _/ General Laws of Massachusetts, ch. 55, sec. 30-36. 


to bypass elected prosecuting attorneys and to initiate criminal proceedings in 
election cases on their own behalf. And the growth of nonpartisan groups like 
the Fair Campaign Practices Committee suggests that, in the long run, citizens 


may be more dependably zealous than either injured candidates or public prose- 


cutors in seeing that the rules of the campaign game are observed. 


. 
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The Politics of University 
Participation in Federal Research 


Charles V. Kidd 
National Institutes of Health 
Bethesda, Maryland : 

Universities have recently been receiving about $300 million per 
year, about fifteen percent of the total operating revenue of universities, 
fron the Federal Government for the performance of research under grant 
or contract. About half of this money finances the operation of large 
research centers associated with universities, and the other half 
finances research by individual faculty peabese. These funds and the 
research functions which they support have had important repercussions on. 
the functions, the effectiveness and the structure of every important 
American university. 

, The financial stability of many universities is dependent upon a 
ecdtimning flow of Federal research funds. In this circumstance, stability 
of Federal research support and collection of the full costs of federally 
financed research become important institutional goals. As another 
example, the substantive areas for which research funds are available 
strongly influence the total pattern of research in universities. 

Finally, the extent to which and the manner in which the Federal 
research funds affect the teaching functions of universities is a matter 
of great significance. These and other considerations create for universi-~ 
ties a strong institutional self-interest in influencing Federal policies. 

The cumulative effect of these influences is to create in uni- 
versities an interest that approaches a neonnenty to participate not only 


-in the formulation of Federal but also in the execution 


these policies: Apart from direct institut tonal interests, representa-_ 


tives of universities have @ more general. responsibility &s Sehers of thought, 
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to participate in the process of shaping Federal policies affecting 1 not 
only universities but the welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

The Federal agencies, on the other hand, need the assistance of 
universities in various ways and to varying degrees in arriving at decisions 
directly and indirectly affecting ikvicbities: This process of decision 
making takes place in a setting where the goals of the two parties are not 
always the same and where the stakes for both parties are high. 

In this situation, many problems must be resolved notthrough technical 
discussions but through political processes. The necessity for political 
solution of many questions arises not only out of the nature of the 
relationships between the Federal Government but also out of the fact that 
the extent and nature of industrial participation in Federal research is 
involved. Federally financed research and development is big busisisek, 
involving the expenditure of about $3 billion per year. Profits are to 
be made from federally financed iesaueds conducted by industry. Both 
Federal and university laboratories are in effect in competition with 
industrial laboratories. Since assessment of the productivity of the cost 
per unit output of research laboratories is one of the great unsolved 
problems of research administration, decisions as to where the vasieneils 
work of the Federal Government is to be done are largely non-economic. 

The decisions are affected by political power. 

Fortunately, a number of forces arising from the financing of 

research tend to force the Federal Government and universities into close 


relationships with each other. 


At a technical level, sound decisions require both intimate know- 


ledge of the substance of science in highly specialized fields and know- 


ledge of the facilities and people available for work in these fields. The 


‘ 
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Federal agencies cannot employ full time the talent necessary to make 
sound decisions. If they did, a substantial part of the scientific brains 
of the Nation would be devoted to reviewing the work of others. Part-time 
advice is clearly called for, and university staffs are necessarily drawn 
upon heavily. 

The Federal agencies are also forced towards the use of advisory 
groups for a variety of political reasons. The opinion of an adviser or an 
advisory group is often useful in helping Federal agencies achieve goals 
they could not achieve alone. The opinion of an advisory group is often 
useful in ftrestalling criticism. Advisory groups are sounding boards 
against which to test proposed policies. They are means of communi cating 
with important individuals and groups. Finally, outside advisory groups 
are a protection against the possibility that Congress will direct the 
distribution of research funds by formula, a possibility viewed with 
aversion by both the executive agencies and most universities. Indeed, a 
system which selects on the basis of judgments a relatively small group of 
individuals and institutions as the recipient of hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually could hardly survive without the advisory system. 

Apart from the distribution of research money, the provision of 
Federal funds raises questions bearing on the broader responsibilities of 
universities for the development of science in the Nation which cannot be 
answered or indeed stated properly, without advice from universities. Such 


questions are settled not by decision but by process. Answers are not 


given at any one time, and, in fact, answers never appear. Pressures shift 
the situation, and change the problems. Hence, the relationships between the 
_ Federal Government and universities appear more likely to be enduring than 


transitory. 
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Apart from the Ss eet pressures which lead the Federal Government 
to rely upon universities for advice, historical forces have made this 
reliance almost inevitable. Since the National Academy of Science was 
chartered in 1861 by President Lincoln to provide a link between science 
and Government, there has been a continuing evolving relationship between 
universities and Federal agencies. 

A tradition of cooperation between universities and the research arms 
of Government was so firmly embedded by the end of the Second World War that 
the real questions related not to whether universities would be called upon 
for advice but to the structure and breadth of the advisory function. 

Apart from formal advisory relations, the wartime research achieve- 
ments increased the prestige of scientists. They were brought informally 
into the councils of state in an unprecedented manner and to an unpre- 
cedented degree. Through this network of informal advisory relationships, 
universities had a means of influencing public opinion that supplemented 
the formal advisory relation of universities to the Government. 

In these formal and Laroeta’ processes, it is aifficult to determine 
when university presidents, for example, are speaking as citizens and when 
they are speaking for universities. Similarly, it is difficult to 
distinguish between the scientific and the institutional motivation of 
university scientists who advise the Federal Government. However, a 
university hardly exists apart from the people who are associated with it, 
and the actions of individuals are inevitably in the context of their 
association with universities and hence to a degree institutional ‘as well 


individual acts. 
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Influence on Public Opinion | 


University officers, as individuals, have felt influence 
the attitude of the general public and of specialized groups toward 
Federal policies having to do with support of 

When the President of Harvard University writes that "the present 
trend [toward commitment of scientists to specific goals/ holds grave 
dangers for the future of science in the United States" (1), he is under- 
taking to set attitudes, and indirectly, to influence Federal research 
policy. When the Provost of M.I.T. writes that *eini must recognize that 
there may be an ultimate need to establish central institutions to 
supplement the universities in fundamental research ... The necessity for 
@& more economic use of our resources may make this step inevitable" 

(2), he is suggesting a somewhat unorthodox viewpoint of greatest 
consequence to the research relationship between universities oat 
Government. Issues: of this sort are of such fundamental importance to 
university officers that they cannot remain silent. dostiteed pounding 
upon major questions--the importance of training manpower, the dangers of 
secrecy, the importance of freedcm in research, the practical value of 
basic research--helps to set a climate of opinion within which decisions 
affecting universities are made in the national legislature and the 
executive branch. These voices are at times contradictory, and they often 
go unheeded. But, they are far from negligible as a force on the national 


scene. 


More significant than the efforts of individuals have been the 
organized activities of institutions of higher education. Such groups as 
the Association of American Universities, the Council of Learned Societies, 


the National Education Associatim, end the American Council on Education 


: 


have had to deal-with questions created by Federal financing of research 
in universities. 

One incident drawn from the activities of the American Council on 
Education epitomizes the manner in which these organizations become 
involved in political processes when they undertake to influence Federal | 
research policy. In 1952, the Council set up @ Committee on Institutional 
- Research Policy to establish principles underlying the relationships 
between universities and the Federal Government in research, and to 
establish general guides for universities on such matters as the kind and 
volume of research appropriate to universities. At one stage in the 
preparation of a final report, this Committee drafted a recommendation 
advising universities to move as rapidly as possible out of the conduct 
of classified research. While the Committee was preparing its draft, the 
Bureau of the Budget was drawing up an executive order, issued on March 17, 
1954, as Executive Order 10,521, relating to the functions of the Nati onal 
Science Foundation and to the coordination of research within the Federal 
establishment. The sense of the recommendation of the Committee of the 
American Council on Education was written into the draft executive order 
which contained a clause requiring the National Science Foundation to 
"rebicminiaa to the President policies to guide agencies in relieving 
educational institutions of responsibility for research and development 
deemed more appropriate to industrial or Government-operated facilities, 
or which, in the judgment of the institutions concerned, tend to disturb 
the proper relationship between education and research." 

. Reaction to the Slanse, intended among other things to encourage 
the withdrawal of Federal classified research from universities, was violent. 


The Committee was itself debating whether it should say anything about the 
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conduct of classified research by universities. One school of thought 
held es the philosophy that classified research has sd place in universities. 
Othex menbers, expressing both their own views and those of a large number 
of their academic colleagues, held that with proper safequards there. was 
no incompatibility between the functions of a university and the conduct 
of classified research by faculty members. However, the group unani- 
mously agreed that the power of decision on this issue should remain with 
the universities. | 

Moreover, a number of Federal agencies pointed out to the Bureau 
of the Budget that the proposed clause made the Federal Government the 
point of decision for a matter that was essentially one for the universi- 
ties to decide, and that if classified research were withdrawn from | 

universities, there was nowhere else that much of it could be done. 

“the compromise outcome of this interplay of forces is stated 
formally in Executive Order 10,521 and in the report of the Committee. 
The ieeeubive Order 10,521, as issued, stated (Section 5): 

"The National Science Foundation shall recommend policies and 
procedures which will promote the attainment of general national research 
objectives and realization of the research needs of Federal agencies 
while safeguarding the strength and independence of the Nation's 
institutions of learning." 


The final report of the Conmittee on Research Policy, 


on the other hand, proposed this compromise: 


"Classified research projects and, to a lesser extent, research 
which involves classified information or restrictions on the possession or 
dissemination of knowledge, are justified in a college or university only 
by the demands of national security. In emphasizing this policy, we 
nevertheless recognize that our institutions have a public responsibility 
to handle such research if they are to do the work. 


This episode is, typical. of the nenner in vhich opinions of organized 
higher to affect Federal in turn the. 


manner in which the Federal affect universities. 
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Formal Relations 


While the activities of individual universities and of organized 
iin education intended to affect decisions of Federal agencies have 
been significant. they are not as tangible as the formal relationships. 

Every Federal agency which finances research in universities 
utilizes the advice of groups of scientists formally aesignatead as 
advisers and The functions and organization 
of these groups are most diverse. 

So far as the scope of advice is sonmienel. some groups deal 
only with supported research. This is the case with the grcups advisory 
to the National Science Foundation and the National Advisory Councils 
of the Nationel Institutes of Health. Others, however, advise on the 
structure and programs of Federal agencies. The AEC's Advisory 
Committee on Biology and l.edicine, for exemple, advises on both vecegech 
conducted in AEC installations and on contract research. . 

The administrative level to which aeane ere edvisory range from 
single laboratories to Secretaries and Under Secretaries. In general , 
the breadth of the problems with which the advisory group deal increases 
as the top of the administrative pyramid is approached. There is, for 
example a Naval Research Advisory Comuittee which advises the Secretary 
of the Navy the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Nevel Research 
on questions of research policy relating to the Navy Department. At the 


seme time the Office of Naval Research hes not only a top advisory 


committee but also a number of technical committees and panels which 
consider individual research projects. The Public Health Service has 
Nevis’ Advisory Councils which deal with general policy problems of 
research support es well as with individual research grants, while 


technical study sections deal only with individual research projects. 
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The degree of reliance placed by the Federal agencies on the 


advice pasaared ‘by advisory groups varies widely. At one extreme is 
the unique statutory provision requiring that the National Advisory 
Councils of the Public Health Service recommended grants for each 
research project for epproval before the responsible administrative 
officer - the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service - approves 
payment. These recommendations are for the most part formal Lett Mica. 
tion of decisions made by twenty or s0 dochinies! study sections. At 
the other extreme are advisory groups which render general advice upon 
the general emphasis of research grant and contract programs. 

The greater the reliance placed upon advisory groups, the less 
is the significance of the judgment of full time Federal employees. 
The Divisions of Biology and Medicine and of Physical Sciences of the 
AEC rely heavily upon staff judgments with respect to research contracts 
while the administratively created groups advisory to these Divisions 
confine their advice almost entirely to general trends in the total 
program. The staff of the National Science Foundation in fact excercise 
wide powers of decision, while the statutory Divisional Committees 
ratify and to some extent modify staff decisions. On the other hand, 


the administratively created technical study sectiow of the National 


Institutes of Health have much more to say about the disposition of 
individual requests for research grants than does the staff of the 
Institutes. | 

The degree of formality with which advisory groups are 
established varies widely. Some, such as the Naval Research Advisory 
Committee, the Divisional Committees of the National Science Foundation 


and the National Advisory Councils of the Public Health Service are 
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by Other groups are created by administrative 
‘getion. Finally, some research organizations rely upon panels of 
advisors who do not necessarily meet as groups. For example, the 
Office of Scientific Research of the Air Research nik Development 
Command sends contract peegeeals to individuals in universities. 
Whether the advice of such "referees" is sought depends on the 
judgment of full-time civilian scientific staff of the Office. 

In the Office of the Secretary of Defense, formal advisory 
groups are combined with the ug of ad hoc panels. | 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development 
has broad powers of coordination. While the directive outlining the 
scope of his duties does not mention the use of outside advisors, a 
system for utilizing outside advice was established and formally 
approved on July 5, 1954. Under this plan, eleven technical advisory 
panels have been set up to cover aeronautics, atomic energy, biological 
and chemical warfare, electronics, fuels and lubricants, research in 
special operations, general sciences, medical 
ordnance, and personnel and training. Each group consists of about 25 
persons, with a chairman named by the Assistant Secretary. 

For specific tasks, ed hoc small task forces are drawn from the 
panels. Advice is to the Assistant Secretary, sometimes through persons 
in his office who serve as staff to the panels, and directly to him if 
the matter under consideration is of sutticient importance. The panels 
do not ac jointly with representatives of the Armed Services. anne 
the Assistant Secretary receives their advice, weighs it, and uses ha 
as he sees He may or not accept the advice, and he may or may 


not transmit: it--unaltered or the services. ‘The panels 


i 
f 


deal in general with broad of ‘research and not with specific 
contracts. 

' This system provides a means by which advice is made aveilable, 
but under which the power of decision is firmly retained by the 
Department of Defense and the three services. Under earlier systems, 
the advisory system was so structured that the respective roles of 
advisors and the advised was not clear. 

A final significant aspect of advisory systems is the direct or 
indirect relationship of advisory groups to the agency which they advise. 
Some agencies secure advice directly while others rely wholly or 
partially upon the National Research Council as an intermediary through 
which advisory groups are mobilized. The Department of Defense relies. 
upon the NRC to a greater degree than do the civilian research agencies. 


The Special Study Groups 


Universities have been drawn into participation in the process 
of decision making on scientific matters through the service of faculty 
members on the so-called study groups as well as on scientific advisory 
groups of the type described above. 

Rapid technological developments since World War II have placed 
scientific and technical judgments at the heart of strategic plans for 
national defense. Never before have broad questions of strategy depended 
s0 vitally upon judgment possessed by a small circle of scientists not 
in the direct full time service of the Federal Government. 

The war research objective was not to establish new centers of 
learning in this country, nor to reverse the long-term trend toward 
concentration of industry, but to produce results quickly. For this 


reason, @ number of large research organizations were built upon a base 
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provided by the relatively few universities and industrial concerns 
which had sizeable prewar research enterprises. As a result, there 
emerged a relatively small. group of scientists with extensive 
experience and high competence in dealing with the government at 
the highest levels developed. After the war these people were called 
on as scientific advisers at top policy levels not only because they 
had demonstrated their competence but because they were well known to 
those whom they were called on to advise. 

The special study groups, based essentially upon the competence 
and influence of these advisers and the resources of the universities 
with which they are associated, provide advice on broad strategic 
problems which are heavily intertwined with scientific and technical 
considerations, the special study group has evolved 1/. Among these 
have been the Lexington Study to investigate modern-powered flight, 
Project East River to advise on problems of civil defense, the Lincoln 
Summer Study Project dealing with continental. air defense, the Hartwell 
Project to study the problem of maintaining transport over the seas 
during wartime, and Project Vista to develop systems of tactics and 


strategy for a wide array of nuclear weapons. 


1/ The strategic questions and the nature of study groups are stated 

or are clearly implied in testimony given "In the Matter of J. Robert 
Oppenheimer" before the Personnel Security Board (3). Although technical 
details do not appear in the transcript of the proceedings, virtually all 
of the essential policy questions raised for strategic military planning 
by postwar technical advances are clearly set forth. The detailed 
testimony of those who participated in the most critical military- 
scientific-political discussions provides a picture of the process of 
decision-making in this sphere. 


‘hess study groups, which are in effect simply a new device for 
grouping talent, largely from universities, forintensive study of a 
single eine. are powerful. As Don Price noted in his book 
GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE (4): 


"The United States is the only nation that has ever been 
willing to support and create private institutions to make studies 
on problems combining scientific and military considerations, problems 
of a sort that would elsewhere be considered the very heart of general 
staff planning. The private institutions that are now largely 
supported by military funds are the most important source of independent, 
skeptical and uninhibited criticism of military thinking. And 
independent criticism is the basis of freedom in any political 
mechanisn. " 


The Cost of Participation 


The Federal Government has at least 700 scientific advisers from 
inimaiehen. and the actual number is probably well above a thousand. 
Most of the advisers spend substantial amounts of time reviewing 
contracts, checking over applications for research grants, discussing 
research proposals with colleagues, and similar chores. 

The most obvious cost of the scientific advisory system is 
the cost of travel and consultant fees paid to advisers by the Federal 
agencies. Consultants usually are reimbursed for their travel expenses 
and in addition, they receive from $25 to $50 a day for their services. 
It costs several million dollars a year to operate the system. 

A more significant cost is the time spent by highly qualified 
people. This time is subtracted from research, university eauan: 
or the task of running a wiiversity. 

Is there any way in which the substantial cost of the syceten-- 


in terms of money or time--might be reduced? 
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“The existing system of review is virtually required by the 
prevailing system of project cinder: that is, provision of funds by 
grant or contract to individuals or for small groups to pursue work 
over a short time in a circumscribed area of investigation. The number 
of decisions beoui tek of technical groups is almost in direct 
proportion e the average size of grants and contracts. 

An increase in the size of grants or contracts seems to be 
the only way to reduce substantially the volume of work thrown on the 
scientific community by the job of evaluating requests for Federal 
research funds, unless one were to advocate what seems to be the unwise 
course of sharply reducing the care with which requests for funds are 
reviewed. 

The technical advisory system could, in theory, be simplified 
at a substantial saving on time and money by consolidating the | 
consideration of requests for funds within given fields of science. 

For example, technical advisory groups to the Armed Forces tetisibsindion’ 
Board, the National Science Foundation, and the National Institutes of 
Health consider requests for support in the field of microbiology. One 
group might consider the whole batch. Such a means of reducing work 


of review would, however, be both impracticehle and unwise. It would be 


impracticable because the bureaucratic pressures to retain advisory groups 


would prevail. It would be unwise because the missions of the agencies 
differ and because no single advisory group should have the power to 
influence Federal decisions over a field of science. 

In short, any substantial streamlining of the advisory system must 
depend on the resolution of the fundamental question whether Federal 
support of research in universities will take the form of project grants 


or block grants. 


| 
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Influence on Decisions 


A generally valid distinction can be drawn between the 


technical aivice rendered by scientific advisory groups and policy 


advice. 


On technical matters concerning the selection of individuals 
and lines of research, Federal scientific advisers are extremely 
influential. One perceptive participant in the advisory system, a 
professor of biology at Johns Hopkins University, assessed the system 
from the viewpoint of scientists in these terms (5): 

"We are participants in a great revolutionary movement. For 
the first time we, as scientists, are beginning to hold the responsi- 
bility for our future in our own hands. We are asked to pass not 
only on the scientific merit of the work of our colleagues, but on 


its anticipated merits for financial support. ... Now support comes 
in large part from the various government agencies--a few large public 


organizations--and funds for research are channelled almost exclusively 


through committees of scientists. ... This gives us much power and 
responsibility--more than we may realize." 


This comment related to programs under which the initiative 
lies with the investigator and the area of research is not linked to 
the performance of a departmental operating mission. In this 
situation, advisory groups often screen individual research project 
proposals, comment upon the proposed budget, rank the proposals in 
priority order, and in fact exercise the predominant voice in selection 
of recipients of Federal research funds. When a department has a 
specific problem which it wants investigated and seeks out some one to 
study the problem, technical advice from part-time groups is somewhat 
less important but it is still typically influential. 


-A number of sets of advisory groups review broad fields of 


research in an effort to determine whether the general emphasis of the 


| 
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Federal assistance is best calculated to advance the field in question. 
Advice of this kind exerts a substantial influence ‘inne thie general 
developennt and emphasis of work within fields of science. While this 
influence might be termed “control,” a more realistic view is thet 
Federal funds have served as a means of reorganizing the process through 
which the collective judgment of experts influencesthe content and 
general direction of scientific effort. 

The fact that advisory groups are the real point of decision 
on many individual grants and contracts does not involve abdication. 

As contrasted with advice on the substance of science, the 
net effect of advice on more general policies is difficult to trace. 
This is primarily because a national wikies tus science develops much 
like domestic tax policy, farm policy, resource development policy, or 
foreign policy. The streams of thoughts, the kinds of pressures, the 
balance of forces that properly and necessarily enter into the 
determination of all national policies are so diffuse that the effect 
of any single influence is merged with others in the process of reaching 
a democratic solution. | 3 

Universities and scientists from universities have played a major 
role, by word and by deed, in transforming public opinion about research. 
The creation of this new climate of opinion, which has become a pert of 
the thought system of the populetion in general and hence of congressmen 
and of military and civilian administrators, is in 
It is largely responsible for the expansion of Federal expenditures for 
research and hence for the headaches that the ant Vieeah eles now have. 


3 


In contrast, the direct effect of advice from universities - 
research policy. For example, the general pattern of short-term 
grants and contracts has been modified quite 
example, the virtually unanimous desire of universities for payment 
of full indirect costs by the Federal Government on research which it 
finances has not been fully met. 

The views of universities have not prevailed more fully and 
rapidly for a number of reasons. 

First, most of the Federal agencies that distribute research 
funds to universities have a research and not a training mission. Even 
those with 6 training mission, such as the National Institutes of Health, 
the Atomic Energy Coumission, and the Office of Naval Research have no 
statutory authority to concern themselves with the long-run effect of 
Federal research expenditures on higher education and science in this 
country. They may do so out of a sense of responsibility, within 
limits set by law, but they have no clear mandate. The National 
Science Foundation is the only exception. 

Second, the division of responsibility among a number of 
Federal agencies for financing research creates a situation in which 
universities have no clear central point at which they can apply | 
effective pressure on the executive branch. The agencies which make 
the decisions that have the greatest effect upon universities have 
not been the places where general research policies could be effectively 
formulated. The structure of the Government is not such as to provide 
@ place where the interests of universities in Federal research policies, 
if these interests could be fornmlated, could be presented with a high 


degree of effectiveness. 


; ; 
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Third, universities es a group have been unable to agree upon 
a set of policies which they could unanimously urge upon the Federal 
agencies. | 

Fourth, there is often a divergence of opinion between 
individual faculty members and the administrators of universities 
on the policies that Federal agencies shovld follow. Hence, the 
agencies often receive conflicting advice from within the same 
university. For example, individual faculty members generally oppose. 
the payment of indirect research costs by the Federal agencies, while 
university administrative people strongly support payment of full 
indirect costs. 

But all of these factors that appear as problems become protective 
devices for universities when viewed in another light. 

The absence of Federal statutory responsibility for the long-run 
welfare of higher education is another way of saying that Congress, by 
failing to act, has decided that this is a matter of primary concern 
to other levels of Government and to private initiative. Dispersion of 
euthority for support of research among several Federal agencies both 
forestalls the establishment of a powerful central authority for research 
and gives the universities several baskets to put their eggs in. The 
fact that universities cannot produce a strong monolithic statement of 
research policies is an expression of their diversity in philosophy, 
function, and practice. 

The fact that members of formal Federal scientific advisory groups 
rarely represent a university or an institution or higher education as 


a whole is in many respects not a handicap but a boon to universities. | 


Since universities as such are represented on few scientific advisory 
groups, aay have a free hand to exert influence through other 
channels. 

When viewed in this light, the changes that would be required 
if universities were to exert a direct and strong influence upon 
general research policies through advisory groups set up by the Federal 
agencies might bring adverse consequences far outweighing the benefits 


to be derived from a stronger voice in policy determination. 
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Selentific Advice as a Political Process 
The operation of the extensive network of scientific ‘Giisas ; 


groups raises many questions, actual and potential, centering around 
participation of part-time, private advisers in the distribution of 
Federal funds. Two sets of problems seem particularly significant. 

The first is the effect of the advisory system on the freedom of scdence, 
a concept whose maintenance is of vital importance to universities, A 
second is the maintenance of responsibility and accountabi lity under 

a system in which substantial influence and often the power of decision 
is vested in part -time advisers who cannot be held responsible. 

Take first the question of control of research, a matter that was 
of prime concern when large scale continuing Federal research support 
was first proposed shortly before the end of World War II, 

Extensive use of part-time scientific advisory groups places the 
process of making decisions relating to all of the grant and most of 
the unclassified contract work supported by the Federal Government in 
a goldfish bowl. The system is such that Federal authorities would 
find it most difficult to control overtly the work of individuals even 
if they wished to do so. 

Of course, the fact that part-time advisers, mostly from universi-~ 
ties, rather than full-time bureaucrats make decisions on the distributi on 
of research funds does not automatically result in the establishment of 
& system which automatically and invariably guarantees the optimum 
degree of freedom to investigators. Some aspects of the operation of 
advisory groups create the danger of undue control of investigators. 

For example, as Federal funds have become the major source of research 
conducted in universities, the process of deciding who will receive 


funds has necessarily become impersonal. In the absence of personal 
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knowledge of investigators, advisory groups have had te igi heavily 
on written applications, proposals, or bids. C. P. Richter of Johns: 
has noted that (5): 

"In making an application for a grant before World War 

II, a few lines or at most a paragraph or two suffice for the 

experimental design; now it may extend over 6-8 single-spaced 

typewritten pages. And even then committee members may come 
back to ask for more details. . . . Although done in good faith, 
this questioning of details by committee members often serves 

no other purpose than the inflation of our egos, especially 

when the applicant is a man of some importance. Under these 

circumstances, passing the buck has come to be practiced very 

widely. .. . This is a wasteful, time-consuming, discouraging 
practice," 

Unless the technical groups themselves, the advisers with review 
functions, and the Federal administrators are constantly aware of this 
danger, some decisions exerting onerous and unnecessary control over 
research will be made, In general, there is awareness of the danger. 
While the deficiencies noted by Dr. Richter undoubtedly exist, the 
effectiveness of the system as a whole is not seriously impaired by 
these faults. 

However, the fact that overt control over the work of investigators 
does not exist does not mean that control cannot or is not exerted by 
more subtle means. 

For one thing, favoritism of various kinds might influence the 
distribution of funds and hence in a sense control individuals even 
though they are left completely free after decisions are made, 

Favoritism to themselves, to their institutions or their friends, 
to geographic areas or schools of thought is possible in a system which 
gives advisers a voice in the distribution of Federal research funds. 

Under the prevailing system, wniversity faculty members who atvise 
the governnent might favor themselves by stealing research ideas 


presented to them for judgment. However, in conversations with scientists 
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who wis received and who have been denied federal. support, I acieiohaead 
no one who felt that advisers abused the power of their positiane in this 
manner, Since the academic grapevine is a powerful inntitels of communica- 
tion, the odds are that any adviser who lifted an idea from a colleague 
could not prevent his action from becoming known, 
tions for Federal support are phrased so generally that whatever really 
new ideae the enplicent may have do not see. 

Conplainis of favoritism based upon scientific, institutional, or 
geographic bias have been rare. The most conspicuous example is an 
article in Science by C.A. Mills, of the University of Cincinnati (6). 


He claimed that the heavy concentration of research support on the eastern 
seaboard reflected bias on the part of Federal agencies and their advisers. 
Several protections which sharply restrict the possibility of all 

kinds of favoritism are built into the system, Federal officials are not 


only sensitive to the potential dangers but accountable to a Congress which 
keeps a close eye on geographical representation. The loyalty of advisers 
toward their professional fields also helps avoid institutional favoritism, 


Deliberate attention to diversity of institutional, geographic, and scien- 
tific viewpoints in the selection of advisers militates against the en- 


trenchment of specialized interests, The number of advisory groups, 
together with the superficial messiness and overlapping of the functions 
of advisory groups, are powerful forces toward effective representation 
of varying viewpoints, Finally, the review of technical decisions by _ 
advisory groups at a higher level or by administrative groups is a protec- 
tion against favoritien, 

A species of institutional favoritism for the safe,known and proven 
as against the new, novel and unusual proposal may be built into the 


scientific advisory system, W.H. Whyte has pointed out in The Organiza- 
tion Man why this is sometimes the case with scientific advisory : 
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groups (7): 
"A committee member might be inclined to support an 

idea, but he is also nof inclined to put up the fight for 

it that will be needed. He is constrained by good will. He 

feels an obligation to his fellow committeemen, who are, 

after all, only trying to do a good job, like himself, So 

he compromises, not from mere tinidity, but from a real 

desire to show respect for the opinion of others," 

But while Whyte my be right, the problem of giving the unorthodox 
a chance would not be xesolved by remanding the effective power of 
decision to full time rederal employees. Even though the formal 
power of decision may be vested in a single responsible individual, 
the actual process of decision is such that pressures towards respect 
for orthodoxy and away from taking a chance are much g-eater than is 
the case when a group of part-time advisers make recommendations. Hence, 
@ disinclination to take a scientific flyer cannot be validly counted 
among the objections to the use of scientific advisory groups when 
the alternative process of decision by full-time officials is takon” 
into account. | 

The second major array of problems arising out of the use of part- 
time scientific advisory groups relate in various ways to the means by 
which the advisers may be kept responsive to the needs of responsible 
full-time officials, and how the full-time officials may be kept re- 
sponsible to the chief executive when they sien a some powers of 
decision to part-time advisers, 

Questions relating to the respnnsiveness of advisory groups to the 
advised are colored by the nature of the ceanniak programs, and par- 
ticularly by whether advice is given on a program for the purchase or 
for the ‘support of research. | | 


‘The probiem of the responsiveness of aGvlacrs groups to the needs 


of the is more difficult when research is purchased then when 
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research is iesubkt Purchased research is designed to meet the 
operating requirements of Federal agencies. These needs set the 
general shape of the research to be purchased, and technical advisers 
must work within rather fixed limits if their advice is to be useful. 
For example, advice to the Air Force on a research contract relating : 
to development of a weapon must be given not only in the light of 
judgments as to the competence of the organization and the merits of 
the weapon in abstract but also within limits set by the mission of the 
Air Force and by the total system of which the weapon is a part, , 
Advice will be useful only to the extent that advisers understand the 
full range of factors surrounding the particular problem on which they 
are advising. 

On the other hand, when technical advice is given on supported 
research, the most significant factors affecting decisions are within 
the scientific sphere and very heavy reliance can be placed upon the 
qualities of the scientist himself apart from what he proposes to 
investigate. In this circumstance, the advisers need not be as closely 
attuned to the operating fiat of the Federal agency as when research 
is 

This is another way of saying that under programs for support of 
research wide powers of sktentios decision relating to the selection 
@ individuals and projects can be given to part-time advisory groups 
without improperly abdicating executive responsibility. Other responsi- 
bilities cannot be delegated to advisers, The full-time official must 
ensure: that the system operates without that technical 
advisers do not take on inappropriate general policy functions, and 


that the participation of advisers in general executive 


; 


as the formation of the executive budget, involves no > sharing of 
responsibility, ‘improper or political pressure. 

Whether advice is rendered with respect to supported or purchased 
research, some common problems relating to responsiveness and responsi- 
bility exist. 

The advisory mechanisms devised in part to avert the growth of a 
large Federal scientific staff can take on institutional views of their 
own, When a group of part-time advisers ‘alicaien accustomed to a given 
set of policies, they can become attached to the status quo and losé 
the ability to adjust easily and flexibly to changed conditions. The 
motive force for adaptability may be provided by the Federal administra- 
tive staff rather than by advisory groups, It is entirely possible that 
the advisory bureaucracy created by the responsible bureaucracy may at 
times be less responsive, less alert, and less alive to evolving 
scientific needs than those who have sought advice. In this circumstance, 
there is little danger that policy decisions not properly made by part- 
time advisers will in fact be made by then, 

Another protection against exercise of inappropriate authority ove 
policy by advisory groups is reduced in practice by the way in which 
research policy is in fact formed. 

Most Federal research policy is recognition of a fait accompli 
created by a long series of apparently trivial decisions made near the 
bottom of the administrative hierarchy. "Policy" is often not the adop- 
tion of carefully considered lines of action formulated before the fact 
and near the top of the administrative hierarchy. In this process of 
policy formulation the scientific adviser is at times and in a certain 


sense a captive, 


There are limits to which his advice can run contrary 


‘ 
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to the actions of the body he advises. An adviser from a university 
who is serving on a policy advisory group may, for example, feel that 
the Federal agency is asking universities to undertake work of a 
routine nature which is, in his opinion, inappropriate. But if the 
full-time staff of the agency strongly urges that such work be contracted 
out to a university, the adviser is not likely to interpose strong 
objections. He is likely to remain silent on such questions, at least 
in formal meetings. He may believe that he should hold his fire for 
more significant issues. But these significant issues are seldom 
presented in a clear-cut manner. "Policy" is often, although not always, 
the accretion of a series of relatively significant actions taken by 
full-time officials over a long period of time and viewed retrospectively. 
By reason of the nature of this process, it is often difficult for 
consultants to advise effectively on policy even when they are asked to 
do so. They hesitate to object to small decisions. But the process 
of policy making is often the accumulation of small decisions. The 
advisor thus becomes in a sense the captive of the organization which 
he advises. 

The final, and perhaps the most significant problem involved in 
the relationship of the scientific advisory groups to the advised is 
created by the activities of advisors on behalf of the advised group. 
Not uncommonly, people who serve in advisory positions do so because 
they have not only technical competence and broad understanding and 
perception but influence outside and inside their immediate professional 
circles, The qualities that make them influential are the same quali- 
ties that make them valuable as advisers. In general, they are chosen | 


as advisers only if they are known to be generally sympathetic ek Seer 


with tis objectives of the program, In this situation, it is natural 
that a substantial number of advisers either are or become the sup- 
porters of the programs on which they render advice and the allies 
of those who administer the programs, This support is often quite 
effective. At the same time this relationship may cause the advice : 
of the group to be discounted, and their effect on general policy may 
thereby be weakened. Moreover, the advisers may serve on one day as 
advisers to an executive agency and as a lobbyist for research prograns 
on the next. Here complications can arise because most Federal research 
organizations are Bureaus or parts of Bureaus with special institutional 
interests that are not always best advanced by the actions of the 
Department of which they are a part. In this situation the advisers 
may become allies of the Bureau chiefs in opposing the continuing effort 
to sustain an executive bureaucracy responsible to the President. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that the ad hoc advisory group is 
a means of avoiding many problems which arise in the operation of con- 
tinuing advisory groups. Persons who do represent the views of groups 
of universities can be selected to serve. People of high caliber 
are more likely to spend time on a one-time effort to deal with a problem 
which they consider significant than with a continuing series of questions 
framed upon the initiative of a Federal agency. Ad hoe proups can gener- 
ally offer their advice from a platform which is more effective than 
that available to formal advisory groups. An ad hoc group is free of the 
associations with the advised which sometimes diminish the effectiveness 
of formal, continuing advisory groups. An ad hoc ies does not have 
a | the problem of sustaining an operating relationship with the | advised. : 


Its advice, therefore, need not ne tempered as is scienbd sek necessary 
when the relationship is a continuing one. When members of ad hoc | 
advisory groups have completed their service as advisers, they are 
free to act as private citizens. The questions of seenetete created 
for members of continuing groups who advise executive agencies on one 


day and lobbyfor them on the next do not exist. 
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The Effects of Participation on Universities 


‘The participation of universities in the Federal research programs 
has been primarily through the activities of individual faculty members 
rather than through institutional involvement. Nevertheless, the total 
array of relationships has important repercussions upon the universities 
as such. 

One important repercussion is the transfer of a large and significant 
area of decision naking out of individual universities. The decisions 
involved relate to the amount of financial support which individual faculty 
members will receive for their research. The greater the share of the 
research conducted in a university which is financed by the Federal 
Government, the less influence the university has over the distribution of 
research funds to its faculty. 

The transfer is formally to a responsible Federal official who is 
authorized to disburse Federal funds. As I have indicated, when the research 
to be financed is of the purchased type, the responsible Federal officials 
typically retain a substantial degree of actual control over the areas of 
research to be supported and over the selection of contractors. However, 
when the research program involves support rather than purchase, the 
transfer is in fact generally to a scientific advisory group draw largely 
from universities. In either event, the decisions are no longer made 
within each university. 

In effect, the availability of extensive Federal funds for research 
in universities has resulted in the creation of a new organizational form 
for making scientific judgments. Since the members of these advisory 
groups are drawn largely from universities, the system is actually & new 


devisce for securing inter-institutional judgments on the merits of. 
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investigators and lines of research. The Federal Government has, in 
effect, acted as a catalyst to bring about a new mechanism for inter- 
institutional cooperation in research. A power formerly exercised within 
each university or by the staff of a foundation is now shared by a group 
of scientific peers. ; 

There is much to be said for this system. 

The power of decision is in an teportent sense decentralized 
through the advisory machinery under many Federal programs for support of 
research in universities. The decisions are made formally in Washington, 
but with the influential, and generally governing, advice of scientists 
drawn from widely dispersed universities. 

The quality of the individual decisions is likely to be high. One 
could argue, for example, that a group of solid state physicists is better 
able to make judgments on the capabilities of a man and of the promise of. 
a given line of investigation than is any individual or group within the 
university with which the man is associated. There is wide agreement that 
this is actually the case. In all probability, more and better organized 
intelligence is brought to bear on the distribution of funds by Federal 
scientific advisory bodies than if these decisions were made within 
individual faculties. 

Finally, decisions made within @ single university on the distri- 
bution of research money are difficult. They have a tendency to involve 
personalities to a greater degree than decisions made by a national group. 
For these reasons, authority to decide which faculty members will receive 

a Federal research funds is, with rare exceptions, gladly relinquished by 


individual universities. 
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One problem involved in shifting the power to control the receipt 
of research funds from individual universities to outside groups is that 
when control of all the parts is relicusished, control of the whole is 
relinquished. | 

When @ number of different technical groups advise on contracts or 
when they review research grert applications, there is no way of determining 
the total effect on any one institution. Hence, the institutions them- 
selves must, if they wish to retain any control of the amount and nature 
of the research financed by the Feceral Government, exercise some initial 
control over requests for grants. Most universities with a large volume 
of Federal research grants and contracts feel that some degree of university 
control over the substance and volume of federally financed research is 
imperative. The shift of the power to decide who will receive federal 
support has thus acquired an adaptive change within vniversities. 

The inability to take into account the total position of each 
university stems from the project system and the fact that there are a 
number of largely autonomous Federal agencies which provide funds. So 
long as a multitude of small grants and contracts of a relatively short~ 
term character are made to one university through a number of Federal 
agencies, it is in practice impossible to control the system so that the 
needs and the potential contribution of = university as a whole can be 
taken into account. Hence, while most vniversity administrators feel 
that the advisory is a good way Federal support program 
based largely sacle Prodeats, many at the same time express doubts con- 

Organised edueation has not with 


exception of the land grant ‘colleges, ry sarticularly effective political the 
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force on the national scene, although individual state wadretbities tees 
had to live with and by state politics ever since the universities were 
founded. Neither in dealing with the executive agencies or in dealing 
with Congress have universities been particularly adept at securing what 
they wanted. Indeed, one of the strengths of the university system has 
been that all that many universities want from any part of the Federal 
Government is to be let alone. 

Apart from the land grant colleges, there have been relatively few 
areas where the interests and objectives of universities and the Federal 
Government or specific Federal agencies have impinged in any way which would 
call for adjustment through a political process. 

However, the involvement of the universities in the research 
programs of the Federal Government has created a new and powerful set of 

facts which have had the cumulative effect of pushing universities into 
the political process. 

Some research performed by universities is of a type which profit- 
making concerns would be glad to perform. Some universities compete with 
industrial concerns for Federal research contracts. One who has observed 
at first hand the operation of the research programs of the Department of 
Defense has noted (12): : 

"Whenever any program requires so much money and involves the fate 
of so many competing institutions--industrial as well as academic--that 
program is certain to become loaded with political views. That is to say, 
some of its principal issues will not be settled by men whose purpose is 
to reach a rational agreement based on compromise. They will be settled 
by a contest for political power, in which each side will make use of its 


arguments, not to convince tne other side, but to win political power 
for itself." 


. Universities compete among themselves for Federal research funds. 


Over the long run, it seems likely that the high degree of concentration 


of Federal funds will give rise to debate over the advisability of 


oT 


wider dispersion. Political tactics will be almost inevitable. 

The authority to advise on problems of grand military strategy, 
given to universities through the special study group device, carries with 
it responsibilities as well as dangers. The degree of responsibility 
which university scientists bear for decisions ‘i great even though they 
advise and do not decide. : 

F Indeed, the study groups become in an essential sense a part of 
the Federal Government. Many participants have complete access to top 
secret information and to the sets of strategic assumptions on which long- 
range military planning is based. The problems with which they deal are 
60 sloutticnt that they must be considered in the context of Government. 
The universities with which study group members are associated become to 
@ degree an adjunct of the Federal Government and in the coneus assume & 
new function and necessarily forego some independence. 

The problems on which they advise are so momentous that if bad 
advice is given, or even if advice which is good at one time appears 
mistaken in the light of unforeseen and unforeseeable developments later, 
public confidence in universities may well weaken. Moreover, major 
strategic decisions are inevitably conditioned by politics and fraught with 
political consequences. Universities are, simply by the provision of 
advice on such matters, made a party to politicalcontroversy. This is not 
undesirable. Rather, it is recognition of the intellectual power centered 
in universities and evidence of the willingness of universities to under- 
take a public duty. But, the execution of the task may bring with it the 
less pleasant consequences of participation in political affairs. 

Universities have a deep interest in the terms and conditions under 


which Federal research funds are made available. Their essential aims 
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require that tunis be made available under terms and conditions which the 
Federal agencies sometimes cannot or will not meet. The process of 
accommodation is a political one. 

Pinally, research itself is such a powerful force that control of 
the machinery through which Federal research policy and the distribution 
of research funds are decided is a rich prize. 

In view of all of these forces, the real question is not whether 
universities will become involved in political decisions relating to 
research but how they will become involved and their effectiveness in 
securing what they want by political means. Universities must participate 
in the process, or decisions that can have an important effect upon them 
will be made for them. Universities may be forced not only to state their 
position but to propagandize, compromise, popularize, and do other things 
not entirely congenial. 


Shifting Communication Channels 


The significance of Federal practices with respect to the 
administration of research funds makes it extremely important that the 
channels of communication between universities and the Federal Government 
be. kept open. If Federal research funds continue to expand, the relation 
ship between the research and the teaching function of universities will 
generate acute problems. If the funds were to contract, universities 
would be vitally concerned with the timing of the cut, the fields affected, 
the distribution of reductions among institutions, the distribution of the 
lower level of support between universities and non-academic research 
centers, and similar 

The growth of Federal funds for research in universities has 
broadened the channels of communication, made them more direct and at the 


same time more diffuse. 
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Before the war, the National Research Council was the primary 
channel of communication between universities and the Government. 
Communication was largely in one direction--advice from university 
scientists on the operation and programs of Federal inharabertesenisl 
was in fact neither frequent nor significant. The National Research 
Council was much more strongly oriented to the private foundations than 
to the Yederel Government between the first and second world wars. 

With the coming of World War II, the problem shifted quickly and 
drastically. The core of the task was to mobilize the Nation's scientists 
for work on problems related to the war. The National Research Council 
was not so organized that it could perform that task adequately. The job 
was done by the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 

- After World War II, the OSRD programs were taken over with revised 
objectives and on a smaller scale by the regular agencies of Government. 
mel programs for the support of research were inaugurated by various 
Federal agencies. This state of affairs has no resemblance to that 
existing before the war. In the postwar period, universities have been 
interested in the Federal Government not as the operator of some small 
research enterprises which needed advice occasionally, but as an important 
source of funds and as a powerful influence upon university affairs. The 
Federal agencies, on the other hand, view universities as indispensable 
national research resources and university faculty members as indispensable 
advisers. 

In this situation, all of the pressures are toward direct dealing 
between the individual perexee. agencies and university faculty members or 
university officials. The Federal wish select advisers then- 


selves, They wish to present problems to advisers directly. They need ‘s 


a 
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the support of advisers in dealings within the executive branch, vith 
Congress, and with the public. From the side of the universities, faculty 
members were willing to serve the Federal agencies btveckiy, and the 
institutional stake of universities in the decisions of individual Federal ” 
agencies was such that they prefer to deal directly rather than through 
the National Research Council. 

As a result, the direct points of contact between faculty members 
and Federal officials proliferated in the post-war period while the 
relative importance of the National Research Council as the point of con- 
tact between Federal agencies and universities declined. Each agency 
tended to do for itself the function performed mee for all agencies ~* 
by the National Research Council. 

Scientists throughout the country are well satisfied with this 
system. It is difficult to find a scientist of any stature who has not 
had some sort of advisory or consulting relationship with a Federal 
agency, and who does not consider the function fundamentally worthwhile. 
By and large, scientists are satisfied that the nonfederal scientific | 
community has an elequate voice in the operation of the Federal research 
program. The sense of participation widely felt among university 
scientists is othe remarkable. 3 

But, while scientists as scientists are satisfied, the. situation is 
far from ideal so far as universities as institutions are concerned. For 
the direct dealing has diffused the influence of universities on Federal 
policy and left them with no clear point at which effective leverage can be 
applied on Federal research policy. 

It might be supposed that the National Science Foundation would 
provide such a point. This may be the case in the paki. ‘nik some strong 


forces militate against the possibility that the Foundatio may serve as_ 


as. the effective channel for communicating the wishes of universities 
as institutions and as the point at which universities may effectively 
influence Federal research policy. 

The National Science Foundation is administratively responsible to 
the President. It is, moreover, on a par with and notabove or apart from 
other Federal agencies. One inevitable result of this structure is that 
the National Science Foundation becomes only one of the channels through 
which. universities provide advice to the Federal Government on research. 
It may be enticipated that whenever an important issue arises where the 
opinion of universities with respect to research is strongly at variance 
with a major position or action of a Federal administration, the National 
Science Foundation will probably not be the medium through which a 
resolution will be sought. 

| The fundamental status of the Foundation is such that the National 
Acadeny of Science and the National Research Council will continue to 
serve as an important channel of communication between universities and 
the Federal Government on general research policy, even though the technical 
advisory role of the Council and the Academy may continue to be a 


relatively minor one. 
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Sienificance of Effective Communication 
Close working relations on problems pertaining to the substance 


of science, administrative problems, and educational policy have de- 
veloped between scientific and administrative people in the government 

and in the universities, Professional relationships are closer, on the 
whole, when research is supported, but the administrative relationship 

is closer when it is pyrchased. The legal instrument-—-grant or contract-- 
has iittle beari:.g upon the relationships. 

In no other area, except for the land grant colleges, have the 
wmiversities of this country been so closely and extensively involved 
with an onerstion of the Federal Gcovernmont. This invelvormrs is 
potsntialiy of the greatest significance *%o universities, Whaths: it 
will become an actuality canrot be known. 

The existence of a network of personal relationships at various 
levels in universities end government, founded cn the racessity of 
arriving at solutions *o probiems important to neth parties, mar he 
the means of establishing a sense of mutual trust and vaderstanding 
which could substantially ease the problem of ccmmunis:ition between the 
two groups. It would not dv to idealize or exaggerate the beneficant 
effect of the relaticnships which now exist. Some representatives of 
universities condescend to representatives of governrent. Some govern- 
mental representatives do not understand the functions and operations 
of universities, Nevertheless, the relationships are becoming more 
extensive, more varied, and closer, 

In the area of research there appears to be emerging, for the first 
time, a relationship between government and universities which in many 
respects parallels that existing in Great Britain between the University 
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Grants Committee and the universities, In explaining the singularly 
smooth and effective cperation of this remarkable administrative device, 
President Dodds of Princetan peinted out (8): 


"The conclusion is that the success of the University 

Grants Committee rests fundamentally upon unwritten conven- 

tions and personal and social relations of a homngeneous 

eommunity of university men, in and out of government, who 

share common tastes and a common outlook to a degree un- 

matched by any similar relatienships in the United States," 

In this country, similar rapport may be developing not through 
wearers of the old school tie, but through common prefessional and job 
interests. The cumulative effect of this rapprrt on the decision 
making process is substantial. One effect is to move discussions 
from the level of abstraction where dectrine must be invoked as the 
basis for establishment of a total position to the level of a limited 
problem to be solved by persnans with common professional backgrounds. 

When representatives of the Federal Government and universities 
deal with research mtters of commen interest, several characteristics 
of research tend to make it less difficult to resolve problems than 
in some other areas — educational policy, for example. There does not 
exist in this country the tradition that research is a function that 
should, to the greatest degree possible, be financed and controlled 
locally, On the contrary, there is a long and strong tradition of 


conduct and support of research by the Federal Government. Discussions 


by university and Federal officials are generally not colored by a 


general assumption that the Federal Government should get out and stay 
_ out of the business of supporting research. 


The substance of research is national and international, Local 


traditions, custems, and attitudes are not generally expected to 
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influence the research process itself as they are enostaa to influence 
the process of eduektion. 

_ Research is by nature dynamic. The rate of advance of the sub- 
stance of science has implications for Federal policy -- economic, 
social, and political -- and for Federal administration of science that 
cannot be ignored. In the limited areas of science policy and administra- 
tion, sircuses ave brought urgently to the surface. They must then be 
deait with as concrete operating problems by the universities and by 
government. 

Since research and teaching are inextricably interwoven, the new 
forms of organization and the new power relationships developing between 
the Federal Government and the universities in the research field may 
be the avenue for a new approach to Federal support of higher education. 
Graduate education in the physical sciences, the biological sciences, 
medicine, and engineering is the sector of education to which Federal 
aid has been extended as a logical part of support of research, 

It is remarkable that the various forms of Federal subsidy to 
higher education have not been accompanied by a more vigorous debate 
over the government's role in higher education. The discussion has 
been somewhat muted because the support has been piecemeal, dispersed 
among a number of Federal agencies, and because much of it has been a 
byproduct of the support of research. The relationships existing 
between university and government representatives in the research area 
were such that the inherent problems were easily resolved. 

Ramification of Federal financing of university research into the 


educational area is a sharp reminder of the urgency of sustaining close, 


. 


widespread, and productive university participation in Federal deci- 
sions relating to research financing. 
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Constituency Versus Constitutionalism: Patterns of Elections of 
Southern Attorneys General and Their Stand on Desegregation 
I. 
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Some issues so cry out for immediate attention that longer-range research seems 
almost trivial and tends to be pushed aside, Such an issue is desegregation. It 
would be a shame though if the zeal and moralistic energy which impel us toward a 
new solution in the field of race relations were to result in wasted opportunities. 
For in the desegregation process there is rich material in the field of basic social 
science research.+ | 

For a political scientist the sttorney general seems a natural subject of scru- 
tiny. The potentialities of the office are many. The struggle on desegregation has 
been couched primarily in legalistic terms and the strategic importance of the post 
is quickly and almost intuitively grasped. Governor Coleman's youthful triumph in 
Mississippi for example was credited to public cnmeusantin of the advantazes of a 
legal officer in the current situation.* The attorney general represents the force 
of both national and local law within his state. He could act as a creatively legal~ 
istic interpreter of existing decisions and conditions within the state. But the 
southern attorney general has by and large been interesting for what he has not done 
as much as for his accomplishments. 


The Southern School News, edited by our distinguished panelist, recently listed 


168 important developments in the desegregation process.> It is remarkable that 


such a list could be compiled and was compiled without a single mention of an attorney 


*I wish to acknowledge the aid of the Faculty Research Fund of the University of 
Oklahoma in the preparation of this paper. My research assistant, Donald Slater, 
now a graduate fellow at Princeton University, and my wife prepared most of the data 
set off in the appendix. Albert Alford, University of Maryland, W.W, Kaempfer, 


Southern Methodist University, Lewis Killian, Florida State University, and Robert 


Carter, General Counsel, NAACP, were kind enough to answer my inquiries, 
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general. Nor by and large can one ec with the implicit evaluation, For: the 
attorneys general of the various states have not ed in the field of desegregation. 
Rather they have represented a very close and sensitive evaluation of political 
forces within the state, By and large they follow the leadership of the locality 
and the dominant trend of public opinion. 

Why is it that the southern pica generel has reflected the prejudices, if 
you will, or the wishes, if you prefer, of his area? Of course he is a southerner. 
Of course he is a southern public official. Still this conduct contrasts very 
sharply with the conduct of others similarly situated. Let me cite a specific 
instance. In June of 1955 a federal district court of three issued an opinion on 
implementation of the Supreme Court decision that Thurgood Marshall found generally 
satisfactory.4+ One of the judges was the father of a governor of South Carolina; 
as a private individual he has denounced the Supreme Court decision and icipae dees 
out his pastor for too "broad" an attitude on the race question. Another, during 
the course of the discussion, sneered at Na foreign Communistic anthropologist", 
an undoubted reference to Gunnar Myrdal, and one reflecting current southern propa- 
ganda.? The third judge, whose pereonal opinions in all fairness we don't know too 
much about, was refused confirmation to the Supreme Court in part cue to objections 
of the NAACP, since in running for office he had once expressed a view that Negroes 
should under no condition be allowed to vote, 

The ability of southern judges on the federal level at least: to set aside their 
personal opinions and reflect the law as interpreted by the Supreme Court is borne 
out most clearly by the southern opposition to the civil rights legislation without 


jury trial provisions and more positively, by the stand of civil rights adherents in 


favor of that same provision. 
My question then in the course of this part of the paper will be this, Why is 
it that on the one hand we have federal judges who can and do put aside their own 


opinions and ignore the immediate local pressures of public opinion, and on the other 
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han the southern general who has pebinciod his se evaluations and the mores and 
demands of his area? What is the mechanism that compels the one to be subservient 
and allows the other to be independent, that makes one responsive to local opinion 
and the other responsive to national opinion? | 

The question is a relevant one not just for the purpose of pointing fingers or 
assessing blame, but for the purpose of understanding the methods and operations of 
our democratic government. One of the great lacks of political science is that it 
has not adequately explored the problem of ways in which public opinion is conveyed 
to public officials and is translated into public getien. Dennis Brogan has expressed 
this by saying we need more mapping of the conduits and sluices by which currents 
of public opinion are translated into action by public officials. | 

It is certainly not enough to speak of the electoral process for no southern 
general has been defeated because of his stand on desegregation. No southern general 
has taken to the hustings in defense of either segregation or desegregation in areas 
where it was unpopular. The niceties and irregularities of our democratic goverment, 
the evasions that characterize our American system of politics, have prevented the 
problem of desegregation from being an issue in almost any election in the United 
States, Our tencency to smooth over differences, to ignore vital problems, has 
found its expression in this field as in others, With the possible exception of one 
gubernatorial election in Maryland, there has been no explicit fight over the issue; 

. the one defeat attributable to desegregation in Delaware occurred when Attorney 

General Young tried to please both sides and failed in this attempt, getting caught 


in a cross fire as he put it.6 We will have to go deeper. 


In order to answer our question more fully it would be well to look ai in more 
detail the office of the attorney general, The position is an historic one dating 
back to the British sergeant at arms, It is certainly a responsible and important 
office among the state offices and it is one that on first sight is fairly obvious 


in its obligations and duties. The apparent simplicity and obviousness of his 


responsibilities has in fact made the office largely unknown to observers because 
there exists virtually no body of investigation or study of what the office entails 
beyond simple skakakoey listings or descriptions of statutory requirements in those 
states, | 
But it is, I think, a surprisingly complex office. It is curious to see how much 

of the annual conferences of the attorneys general is devoted to self-conscious dis- 
cussion of the true nature of the position. — Parenthetically, this extends even to 
the title of the office. A perennial question is what the plural should be and how 
to refer to each other. They resolve it by calling each other "General" and stick- 
ing to the older form for the plural, | 

_What are these complexities that I had reference to? In one panne he is com- 
pletely subservient to federal law, Yet he is at the same time the expounder and 
defender of state law, This role, of course, and this problem he shares somewhat 
with all state judicial officials, Yet he is not mails a judicial official. More 
than the independent regulatory commissions he combines the executive, legislative, 
and judicial functions. Since he is called upon to give legal opinions to the various 
departments the attorney general basically exercises judicial power, Gilbert Beit- 
man has expressed the view that 90% of administrative law in a state like Ohio is 
derived from the opinions of the attorney general, ¢ Few of these ever see the light 
of court. In addition, the attorney general is the chief law enforcement officer for 
his state, and in the words of the outgoing president of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, "in many states their powers literally exceed those of the gov-~ 
ernor in the law enforcenent field." Arthur Bromage!s description of the attorney 
general as law onforcer as the head of a "continuous chair of irresponsibility" is 
no doubt accurate; ? but his position remains more difficult precisely because of the 
lack of power given to him to enforce his obligations, 

In addition the attorney general is a policy-making official. Most states do 

not duplicate the practice of Florida, where there is a semi-recognized and publicly 


acknowledged body referred to as the cabinet. Nonetheless, the attorney general 
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as a leading elective official is called upon and must make policy statements and 
policy decisions, | 
: At the same time the attorney general is the trial lawyer--always the appellate 
trial lawyer and often the lower court trial attorney——for his state. He both ad=- 
vises and represents the administrative units and in many states hates on legal 
questions expounded by the legislature. 
He is also, at least in theory, legal advisor to the governor. But at the 
same time that he is advisor he is also too often the governor's rival. Both are 
elective officials and both therefore have a standing with the public largely inde- 
pendent of each other, and often they choose or wish to compete in the future, 
This is particularly true in two-party states; witness Mr. Javits and Mr. Harriman 
here in New York hot so long ago. In one-party areas the governor may represent one 
faction and the attorney general yet another. Even when they are of the same fac 
tion the relative independence of the attorney general can make for trouble; thus 
Attorney General Cook of Georgia in 1949 refused to supply Governoi Talmadge with 
information on an investigation the attorney general's office was conducting 1° 
The conflicting pressures that are so evident and that bear so strongly upon the 
attorney general have been rendered particularly irreconcilable by the process of 
popular election. The anomalies implicit in this arrangement are already refiected 
in an institutional change-—probably the most precise and definite measure of an 
illogical governmental arrangement In practice it is common for the governor to have 
a legal advisor other than the attorney general, and in many states this is a recog- 
nized position with the title of legal advisor or legal consul to the governor," 


Political scientists have usually studied the process of parcelling out the 


executive power to a number of officials on the state level solely in terms of 


efficiency, It is also interesting and would be worthwhile to study these officials 


“in terms of irreconcilable and unrealistic multiple pulls and loyalties that are 


imposed upon the office holder and that make successful carrying out of his office 
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almost impossible, A similar position, I might point out, is that of the state 
auditor or controller, a financial official ‘ic is responsible on the one hand to 

the governor, on the other to the legislature, and yet is independently elected, The 
state of Illinois recently completed the illogical process or perhaps remedied it when 
after a scandal in the auditor's office they effectively imposed all of the duties 
that formerly devolved upon the controller upon a new legislative oificial but kept 
the elective office, though the incumbent said he would prefer its elimination.12 
But in this process of illogical demands and loyalties no office can hold a candle 

to the attorney general, for no other office is within the framework of the federal 
and state law, yet responsible for the enforcement of locallaw. No other office is 
elective and yet advisory, policy-making and yet administrative, legal and yeu 
political, creating institutional rivalry with the man he is supposed to work with - 
and advise. 

Then too, the elidemoien position of the attorney general is reflected in the 
fact that it is a bit more respectable than the other executive elective offices,-—— 
only the lieutenant governor approaches his standing--and yet is clearly subordinate 
to the governor's role, The attorney general is prominent but not pre-eminent-- 
this adds another touch of ambiguity to an ambiguous situation. 

The attorney general then is faced with a definite potential in the ateiee and 
stress from many different directions. In one sense it would be theoretically pos- 
sible for him to utilize the office as an important force in the advancement of a 
particular program or idea, Yet it is inherent in the ambiguities and in the rival 
stresses that the attorney general will rather seek to placate all forces and will 
therefore accommodate himself to the rival stresses and become a vector rather than 
a directional force, It's also inherent in the ambiguity of his position suspended 
between the importance of the governor and the obscurity of the other state executive 
officials that the attorney general will speak to assert some importance and yet 


will not move decisively and powerfully, 
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In his choice between the various roles and in his choice between following the 
push and pull of one particular power relationship or power farmation, which will the 
attorney general choose? Now this can be a very difficult questicn for we have faced 
it with regard not only to the attorney general but with regard to voting, with omens 
to judges, with regard to all human beings. In exploring this problem I want to 
make ens suggestions We have studied office holders and political pulls and affilia- 
tions both in terms of the past and of the present. But we have neglected the future, 
Studies of the origins of office holders are common to many schools of thought in 
political science——Laswellian elite analysis for example, or Marxist analysis for 
another example, We have made studies of present pulls and present affiliations, 
That is the study.of pressure groups and pressure group activities as well as deci- 
sion-making generally. Doing so we have in part anticipated and in part followed 
the findings of sociology and social psychology that indicate strongly the extent to 
which group affiliations and group identifications influence human beings. These 
findings are summarized under the name of reference group theory by many sociolo- 
gists and social psychologists and indicate that we think of ourselves primarily in 
terms of identifications and affiliations with some group or groups. Thus if each 
of us were faced with pencil and a paper and a question, "Who am I?" we quickly 
answer in terms of some objective characteristics which identify us with sozie 
external group. Thus I am a man, I am a Catholic, I em a Frenchman, I am a teacher. 
I am an intellectual, I am an American, I am a New Yorker, All of these would 
indicate very sharply that we, particularly in our society, think of ourselves in 
terms of those groups. It is only after we exhaust the telling of those external 


groups that we then come to internal characteristics such as I am happy, I am kind, 


etc., etc, 
Now in a mobile society, and this is a mobile society, there are other groups 


which play a part in our lives, These are the groups that we do not belong to but 


that we wish to beléng to, not only in a sense of actuaily knowing and being con- 
scious of our wish but also in an unconscious sense, "I look up into the hills from 
whence cometh my promotion." For these groups I would like to suggest the term as- 
piration groups.l3 From the standpoint of opinion formation, their importance is 
that they tend to shape and form an individual's opinion often before he is conscious 
of the fact that he is striving for a change of his group position. Ultimately the 
importance of the aspiration group from the viewpoint of the social scientist is 
that it provides an additional tool for analysis. Origin analysis and group pres- 
sures tell us what is happening or what has happened but they do not tell us to any 
great degree how the individual experiences or interprets either iis past ~~cperiences 
or his present pressures. By studying the aspiration group we get in a flech an 
individual's interpretation of both his past and his present and his future, Ideally 
the aspiration group will provide us with evidence on all of these factors, in_ 
practice it will be somewhat less useful as a tool. It is cieneae make the 
somewhat dangerous assumption that by studying the regular career patterns of a 
group of individuals we can get a clue as to what these individuals regard as a 
desirable future and therefore their psychic affiliations for the present. There 
are many difficulties involved in this Sa as with any other in social science, 
but I believe the suggestions here will justify some claims and will prove useful. L4 

In following the career patterns of the attorney general a great deal of data 
_ ean be assembled and we have assembled a fair amount. Much of it will be set off 
in the appendix and I will not bore you with exact details, But this canbe said 
that primarily the attorney general has been and.is a locally oriented official, 
His aspiretion groups are local and his affiliations are local. Those individuais 
who depart from this pattern tend to also depart from the pattern of politics in 
their state and thus help confirm the iroukaunl given here. 

The data can briefly be set off as follows, First of all attorneys aE 


do not generally go to Congress. The current Congressional Diredtory lists cnly one 
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representative and four senators with previous experience as attorneys general. 
This ncliparwi with two members of the House and 21 members of the Senate who have 
been governors, It also compares unfavorably with previous state legisiatcr ex- 
perience, 28 members of the Senate and 147 members of the House hava had such state 
legislative experience. The attorney general's position is inferior as a stepping~ 
stone to the lieutenant governor's position--5 members of the House and 5 members 
of the Senate have had such experience~~and.is roughly comparable to that of state 
treasurers or highway commissioners, We may also say, somewhat surprisingly, that 
the attorney general does not often move on to federal judiciary, in spite of the 
rather conspicuous exception at the apex of the federal judiciary. Only one Court 
of Appeals judge and three district court judges list previous experience as an 
attorney general “in the only authoritative compilation of judicial office holders, 
Again the governor was a more likely stepping stone to these positions, and the 
lieutenant governor such other officials--state executive officials--as the legal 
consul to the governor and the state highway commissioner rivaled the attorney 
general as a position leading to the judicial chair, What then does happen to the 
attorney general? 

The answer is that for many it is a terminal position. Particularly in the 
South the attorney general will often stay on for many years of service. ‘the 
attorney general's position may also be terminal in the sense that it is his de- 
parture from politics, Many then return to private practice. 

Another resting place is the state supreme court, Here we have large numbers 
of former attorneys general. In one-third of the states there is at least one such 
individual on the bench, | 

Above all many aspire and some succeed in obtaining the gubernatorial position. 
And those individuals who go on either to federal legislative or judicial positions 
are those who have succeeded in reaching the governor's chair, 

This is reflected in the extraordinary attention paid to the fortunes of those 


who aspire to the governor's post at annual conferences of the attorneys general, 
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and the perennial bad jokes about "demotion" to the executive mansion.© 


So that we can say this--that the attorney general normally looks for promo- 
tion on the local level, He therefore identifies himself with local groups and 
derives his opinions from them. This is reinforced by the fact that his contact with 
the federal government is normally in the position of defender of the state against 
the national goverrment, The Association for example has reflected a surprisingly 
local point of view, It has opposed the federal government's actions with regard 
to invalidation of state subversion laws, and labor regulations. It has endorsed 
the general outline of the Bricker Amendment and was opposed to the Tidelands Oil 
Decision. It even disapproved the action of several states in suing to prevent re~ 
turn of the Tidelands to the states, The most revealing stand was nies the war. 
The Association called for passage of a "Uniform Law to Oppose Federal Encroach- 
ments" authorizing the attorneys general to review federal legislation and memorial 
ize both state ahd federal officials when they found leeialekiie exceeding Constitu- 
tions! bounds. At least one resolution has been reactivated in the current contro- 
versy.~! 

The attorney general tends to see himself as a local popular official. This is 
borne out by the frequent recurrence of the term "politician" in their self~descrip- 
tions at the annual conferences, John Ben Sheppard, in his presidential address in 
1956, got great applause with his observation that "an attorney general has to have 
the eye of an Indian scout so he can follow the trail of public opinion, avoid being 
ambushed along the way, and cover his tracks, "18 

Supporting this, in response to a questionnaire, the small number who were 
willing to commit themselves indicated the same. Of eleven, five thought of them— 
selves as elected policy-making officials, three as executive policy—implementing 
officials, only one preferred the judicial label, and one insisted upon a combina- 
tion of the elective judicial tag. On the question of federal janis loca* orien- 
tation, the number who committed themselves to a straight-out preference for state 


law when in conflict with federal law was about equal to the number that unequivocally 
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espoused federal predominance? 

Here then is the difference in a nutshell, The attorney general lives in a 
universe of local groups and local opinions, The federal judge looks to national 
groups and the higher judiciary for approval and promotion. 

It might seem that I have merely rephrased and made needlessly more ccisplex 
‘the difference between election and nomination in explaining differences of atti- 
tude between the federal judge and the attorney general. That this is not so is, 

I think, borne out by another pattern of differences, Quite generally, the gover- 
nor in southern states has taken more courageous and creative stands with regard to 
desegregation, and has taken some of the initiative we might have expected from the 
attorney general, Two southern governors have conspicuously shi enwad the public 
opinion on desegregation. One of them is "Big Jim" Folsom of Alabama; the other is 
Leroy Collins of Florida, Without proposing concrete action they have given evi- 
dence of their attitudes of moderation, A perhaps spurious example of the same 
tendency is Mississippi, where Coleman is as moderate as a Mississippi governor can 
be and has already indicated that Mississippi needs a Senator who will be accep~ 
table in the national councils of the Democratic Party.7° The lone exception to 
the pattern is Texas, but this example tends to confirm the reference group argu- 
ment, since Governor Daniels voluntarily moved from Washington to Austin, tius 
indicating his solidly local preference, 

Il. 

Having dealt with our first problem, the reasons for the attorney general's 
actions, let us turn to the second aspect of the paper, namely the pattern of their 
locally oriented action. 

Actually it was an attorney general, the attorney general of Georgia, who was 
the very first southern leader to challenge the Supreme Court Decision. Further- 
more, at that time he suggested a boycott of the later hearing which would deal with 


the problem of implementation, In general the process of consciously withholding a 
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brief in the second or implementing hearing was a fairly good test of the degree 

of compliance to be expected from the state. The theory of non—participation was 
that the decisions of the Court would apply only to those states actively participa— 
ting in the hearing process, a palpable absurdity. The tone of the briefs was also 
a fairly good indication of future conduct. Thus the Virginia brief was especially 
bitter. 

Another Attorney General who took a strong early stand was John Ben Sheppard 
of Texas. Without color of new state legislation he moved to prevent local dis- 
tricts from acting in compliance with the Supreme Court decision. While he filed 
a brief in the implementation hearing, he almost simultaneously filed suit against 
the state board of education, arguing that they could not pay funds to school dis~ 
tricts that integrated. Ultimately the state supreme court ruled against it.” 


While many of the state attorneys general were perplexed by the standing of the 
peripheral laws dealing with segregation, only Sheppard actually went to court, 

At the same time, some border attorneys general acted with equal firmmess to 
support the decision, John Dalton of Missouri quickly ruled that while the orig- 
inal Supreme Court decision did not require desegregation immediately, it made it 
permissive regardless of any state law.73 West Virginia also acted decisivoly, 

But most attorneys general sought some middle ground. Typical was the action of 
the attorney general of Maryland. On the one hand Mr, Roller ruled that nothing 
could be done about desegregation until after the implementing decision. At the 
same time he refused to attend a conference called by Attorney General Cook of 
Georgia wmietedk "It seems to me that they are trying to circumvent rather than 


implement the will of the Supreme Court. I am not interested."*4 J.D. Buckman of 


2 Kentucky came up with perhaps the biggest hedge of all; he ruled that desegregation 
: was still in violation of the laws of the state but that he would not prosecute~- 


unless a private citizen first filed suit compelling him to.29 


As time went on, those on the fence have generally been forced to espouse a 
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more anti-desegregation stand, The symbol of this drift and the most dramatic ex- 
ample of a change of views is Attorney General Ervin of Florida, Apparently &@ man 
of great sensitivity and a keen sense of obligation, he had originally been a moderate 
It was his brief before the Supreme Court that is thought to have shaped the imple- 
mentation decision, But by 1956 his views began to shift palpably. He seems to have 
been influenced by the approaching election of that year, and particularly by the 
vehemence with which Governor Collins! opponent, exploited the race issue. Certainly 
it was not his own campaign that should have influenced him, for he won handily. At 
any rate, in December of 1955 he spoke of the fact that "some schools may never under- 
go the desegregation process, These are schools in districts where there is no mix~ 
ture of races," The following month he made-the same statement atkh « subtle but 
Significant shift. "In many cases there will never be integration...If it Joes come 
about it will happen in a community where the school board is unable to mee. the 
problem and solve it." He apparently carried the Collins! administration with hin 
for a period of time, Subsequently, the Governor has accepted the basic principles of 
the Supreme Court decision openly, saying desegregation was inevitable, though it 
night not come for the foreseeable time in Florida, Subsequently Ervin and Collins 
have in effect been in disagreement. Ervin has supported measures strengthening 
defiance of the state and passed by the legislature over the objections of the 
governor. Of the interposition resolution, for example, Collins exclaimed "This 
resolution on its face is a lie, "26 

As the southern attorney general has moved into line with public opinion, his 
office has tended to become a center of resistance, His principal activity has been 
the conduct of the flood of school and recreation cases that have developed. States 
have had to add to their staffs; Mississippi at one point commissioned 1,000 lawyers 
27 


as special assistants to the attorney general, ‘ and the state of Georgia nda 
mysterious and unnamed group of 25 agents to aid the attorney general, 78 Many states 


have authorized his office to handle all cases arising on the lower levels, and absorb 
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the costs, In some instances control of the proceddings.is directly and immediately 


in the hands of the attorney general, rather than remaining under the control of the 
local boards. In the name of local control, this policy of massive litigation sup- 
presses local autonomy. *? 
| In contrast, and at the same time, the office has generally been used to hamper 
those who might turn to the courts for aid in securing compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision, The attorney general in most qnhes, aoved on his own initiative, or 
with a little prompting, in the states that have secured injunctions against the 
NAACP in barritry proceedings or on grounds of lack of registration--without jury 
trials--I may add. Here again, the former Texas attorney general provided tae lead. 
In addition to actual proceedings, several generals have advised and led the fight 
for passage of laws that would curtail the power of organizations that would aid 
litigation. | 

The law enforcement powers of the attorney general have been used to harrass 
organized efforts. In the Tuskegee boycott subsequent to the gerrymandering of the 
county, the attorney general raided the headquarters of the boycotters, explaining 
that this type of action "cannot be tolerated, "70 

The power of ruling on legality and constitutionality has not been neglected, 
Attorney General Cook aided the forces favoring the private school referendum in 
Georgia by ruling the entire state provisions regarding education had been invali- 
dated by the Supreme Court, and if new laws were not adopted the system would not 


exist. He also mailed out pro-referendum material from his office.-~ 


Cook has only been one of many who have tried to organize public opinion—-but 


these all tend to be in states where there is little need for such organization. 


Some carry the battle abroad, where the attorney general as a legal officer can 
effectively utilize his prestige and standing, He.. is particularly valuable before 
Congressional committees since his combination of legio-politicism strikes close to 
the mores of Congress, For example, eight attorneys general of southern states 


testified against. the Civil Rights Bill before the House Judiciary Committee, as well 
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as tures assistants, An additional attorney general testified at the Senate sub- 
committee hearings--all in all a remarkable turnout.2@ 

Cook, in particular, has ranged far and wide, As president of the National 
intention of Attorneys General, he tried to break a tradition of 48 years standing 
and not invite Brownell to address the group i aeusie of his activities in connection 
with the schisck Week ehoue? The Georgian attorney general also volunteered his ser- 
vices in the Clinton, Tennessee, and Hoxie, Arkansas, cases and lectured the admin- 
istrations in Tennessee and Florida for their stands. As a sort of southern Carpet-— 
bagger, he had issued a torrent of material and lectured and published extensively—- 
‘all in the name of local interests and States Rights and no interference from out- 
siders.>+ He puts one in mind of the Hindenburg election announcement that the 
Marshal "had defended the Fatherland on foreign soil"? 

In those states where the attorney general is a member of the state sovereignty 
commission or other watchdog committees, he is a member of the general strategy board 
of the state, Whether he is officially so or not, he usually is in fact--an impor- 
tant policy-maker, Often he suggests legislation, and usually invoking the symbolism 
of a shell-shocked veteran of a battle of the courts, he can get what he seeks, 
General Almond, the nominee for Governor in Virginia, for example, in 1956 announced 
dramatically that he had siticaiiad existing legal defenses and needed new legislation 
in order to successfully fight in court, He got the Legi slation,2~ 

With all these general activities, the attorney general has not completely 
‘followed the dictate of the community. Some excesses have been curbed, even where 
the attorney general has thrown his loyalties into the battle for segregation. 
Attorney General Gremillion of Louisiana pursued the NAACP injunction even in the 
face of state and federal decisions, but he also limited to new admissions the 
application of a law requiring good character certificates of students at LSU, The 
law was later declared unconstitutional anyway, since educators issuing the certifi- 
cate to Negroes could automatically lose their positions.>* Similarly, Almond has 


maintained a rational, though bitter, opposition to desegregation, When asked to 
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rule on the effects of interposition resolutions, he made it quite clear that no 
legal effects followed at al1,°8 The present Attorney General of Texas has indicated 
that he will enforce the Constitution as interpreted by the courts. He has pressed 
the Sheppard-instituted NAACP suit, but also ruled that an anti-desegregation measure 
before the legislature was unconstitutional.” 

Nor can we speak of any monolithic degree of opposition on the part of the 
attorneys general, Robert Carter, the Counsel for the NAACP, has listed the attorneys 
general of Missouri, West Virginia, and Oklahoma as having generally eomplied with 
the decision. He suggests that the attorney general of Delaware has "done nothing 
to aid desegregation", while the attorneys general of Maryland and Kentucky, without 
taking a definite stand, have been moderately unfavorable. "There is ae question," 
he adds, "but that the attorneys general of North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi 
Virginia, Florida, Texas, Alabama, Louisiana end Georgia are bitter opponents of. the 
Supreme Court's decision. All of them have either condoned and sponsored legislation 
designed to thwart implementation of the Court's decision, or have vigorously de- 
fended against a breakdown of segregation where legal action has been brought "40 
Even among these, I would suggest, it would be a mistake to lump them in one cate- 
gorye Their actions have reflected the subtle interplay of individual tendencies, 
attitudes toward the law, and local pressures and influences, Each of these has re- 
acted as human beings under the stress of such influences, It is ironic, but part of 
the greater irony of the whole desegregation controversy, that the attorney general 
has done what he has done and has not done what he might have done because of the in- 
fluence of the bulwark of freedom localism and because of the demands of majority 
rule and democracy. 5 
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ation and achievement, 
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APPENDIX 


Table 1 


Previous Governmental Service Listed by Members of Congress 


Member of 
List previous service as: i:House 
Attorney General , 1 de 
Governor 2 
Lieutenant Governor 5 5 
Assistant Attorney General 9 1 
H ighway Commissioner 2 
State Treasurer 2 2 
State Legislature 147 28 
Source: Congressional Directory, compiled by D.K. 
Table 2 
Previous Governmental Service Listed by Members of Federal Judiciary 
(Supreme Court omitted) 
List previous service as: Court of Appeals District Court 
Attorney General 1 | 3 
Governor 1 6 
Governor's Counsel 3 
Lieutenant Governor 8) 1 
State or County Judiciary 17 $0 
House or Senate 4 16 
Federal Judicial Experience 20 2 


Source: Charles Liebman (ed.) Directory of American Judges, combiled by S.K. 


Table 3 
Previous Governmental Experience Listed by Members of Highest States Tribunals 

List previous service as: No. 
- Attorney General 20 

Governor 

Lieutenant Governor 3 

State or County Judiciary 57 

State Legislative Experience SL 

U.S. House or Senate | 8 


Source: as in Table 2 
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Table 4 
Previous Governmental Experience of Current Governors 

Attorney General 5 
Lieutenant Governor 10 

State Treasurer 2 

House of Representatives 6: 

Senate 
State Legislature 23 


Sources: Who's Who in America 1956-57; Current Biography 1956; New York Times 
November 8, 1956, page 29. 


Table 5 
Subsequent Activities of Occupants of the Attorneys General Position 


Occupied office in: 


Candidate for Governor (defeated) 

Served as Governor 

Died in Office 

Remained in Office Ten Years or More 

State Supreme Court 

Other State Judiciary 

Private Practice, Corporation Law, Sueinaae 
Federal Legislature 


Wi DARE HWE 8 


Source: Who's Who in America, various years; compiled by D.S. 
Table & 

Responses to Questionnaire Mentioned in Text 
The questions and the number selecting each choice were as follows: 


The following have been suggested as representing different views of Attorney General 
role, Which one would you choose as MOST descriptive? 


1. an elective official whose first obligation is to serve the interests of 
the people of his state, (5) 


2. a judicial official whose first obligation is to carry out the general 
principles of law. 


3. an executive official whose first obligation is to help maintain and 
execute the needs of good government. 


Le requiring adherence first of all to your private conscience and conviction, 


Al] of the above (2) 1 and 2 combined (1 


= 

A 
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The following have been suggested as representing different views of the objections 
of the Attorney General. Which one would you choose as most descriptive? 


1... a state official and in case of conflict between the national and state 
laws bound to obey the state law. (3) 

2e- an official of the people of his state and therefore bound in case of 

- conflict to pick whish set of laws which be most conducive to the eventual 

well—being of the state, (1) 

32. bound to carry out the decisions of the federal courts in their full 
rigour. (1) 

4. bound to carry out the decisions of the federal eal but wee modifica~ 
tions due to local. conditions. © (4) 

1 and 3 combined (1) None (3) 


Questionnaires were sent to all 48 states so the figures are less than conclusive, 
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TRADITION AND TREND IN THE STUDY 
OF POLICY 


Barl Latham 
Amherst College 


The structure and context of this panel are such as to 
imply the conclusion to which Mr. Snyder and I are expected to 
move. This conelusion is that traditional avprosches to the 
study of policy are passé, and that the key to the unrevealed 
future is in the hands of the behaviorists, of whom Mr. Snyder 
is one of the most distinguished, and best behaved. It is the 
suggestion of this short paper that (1) policy is choice among 
alternatives; (2) the study of such choices is not a monopoly 
of political science; (3) traditional approaches to the study 
of such choices have much to recommend them; (4) the behavioral 
approaches to the study of such choices leave something to be 
desired. 

1. Policy as Choice In considering policy as choice, two 
points are troublesome. First, although policy is a choice 
among alternatives, it is vossible that in the political and 
social affairs that matter, the range of possibilities, in the 
present stage of our knowledge, is too broad to encompass and 
comprehend by rational calculation. Second, the psychology of 
the last five decades has cast doubt on the extent to which men 


actually do exercise the rational faculty. 


What of the first of these points? It seemed to be easy 
enough for Webster to state the alternatives in the debate on 
the Foot Resolution, with Morgensternian completeness: sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish. But in fact he gave his 


"heart and hand" to a vote, the consequences of which he could 


: 
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not control, or even foresee. If I understand one of the be- 
havioral assumptions correctly, one can say, for every course 
of political action, (1) that there is a finite and determinate 
number of alternatives; and (2) that a rati6nal man will know 
them and choose that which is most rational. But’ the simplici- 
ties of a card game as analogue are deceiving. The assumption 
that a legislator can vote "yes" or "no," and that a rational 
calculation can be made of the consequences of either action, 
by which he will govern himself, is true but to a very limited 
extent. The legislation on which he makes a choice, like the 
Foot Resolution, may have been the result of choices (in fact 
must be) of tens, dozens, scores, hundreds, and even thousands 
of other persons, each of whom has had choices to make with re- 
spect to the legislation or to the circimstances that led to it. 
This, a vote for or against a legislative act, one of the 
simplest of political choices, is therefore astronomically 
complex; and when one adds the variable dimensions affecting 
choice supplied by geography, and time, as in the field of 
international relations, for example, there is little enough 
time in one life or in a lifetime of lives to consider and 
comprehena all of the variables that should be taken into 
account. ‘4nd even when they are, if one may suppose this, what 
ensues at best is a probability which the policy maker is free 
or not to select, as he wishes, not a determined result. 

This brings us to the second of the two aspects of policy 
as a matter of choice, the capacity of the selector - @ human 
being - to make a rational choice. One mey agree with Charles 


Frankel in THE CASE FOR MODERN MAN when he rejects the 
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obscurantist, organic views of man which characterize conserva- 
tive attitudes towards politics, without making the contrary 
mistake that it is assumed that Condorcet in France and the 
English Utilitarians made about the dominance of the rational 
factor in men. We lost our psychological imocence in a Freud- 
jan garden; and will never be the same in our estimation of the 
degree to which mind, intelligence, and rationality govern the 
choices that men make. In fact, nost of the choices that men 
do make are not submitted to the rational faculty for endorse- 
ment. Quaere, name of behavior, behaviorists do 
not impute to men a psychology that economists abandoned a 
century ago and psychologists, a half century aro. And if it 
be said that these are the choices that men would make if they 
were completely rational, the answer must be that in Utopia all 
players would win in card games for money. 

2. Political Science and the Study of Choice But the difficui* 
of defining the best choices for rational men in given situa- 
tions does not mean that definition isn't desirable, or 
shovldn't be attempted. The history of science is full of 
examples of scoffers and websvian who were confounded in the 
fact, and judgment about the possibility of developing what 
Harold Lesswell has called the “policy sciences" surely ought 
to be suspended until more evidence is in. Certainly the tra- 
ditional approaches have not so completely proved themselves 
that writers can rest on their stochastic laurels, 

What are these traditional approaches? This was the form 
in which the question was originally put to me, and as I 


pondered it months after agreeing to describe them, I was at a 


loss to identify them. The problem of identification was a 
double one. First, the study of policy as such isn't old enough 
to be traditional; and second, politics has not had a monopoly 
of the field. In fact some of the other disciplines have for 
as long, if not a longer time, been more self-conscious about 
the refinement of choices between alternative policies, than 
politics has. In the course of this speculation, it occurred 
to me that there is a sense in which it can be said that there 
is no political science, although this conviction is not strong 
enough to get me a rebate on my dues to the American Political 
Association. There are political sciences, among which are 
economics, military science, general administration, law, and 
sociology, to name only five. For an Aristotle, politics 
embraced and included all of these others, but this monistic 
conception has not been fashioneble since Aquinas. 

) Probably, the most developed of these political sciences 
is economics. The whole development of economic thought from 
Smith to Berle, when it stopped, has consisted of an effort to 
state the conditions governing choices of alternatives - 
economic policy for the enterpriser - and the famous debacle 
‘of 1929 is an unhavpy monument to the consequences of decisions 
about policy made by thousands of enterprisers, each of whom, 
the theory assumed, was a@ rational person calculating his own 
self interest in full and complete command of all the knowledge 


needed to make the rational choice. 


In what may be called military science, we come to 4 close 
parallel to the recent interest in the anplication of the theor. 


of games to political choices. Descriptively, perhaps, 


‘ 


certainly not in close analytical conjunction, chess has been 
thought to resemble warfare or vies versa. At any rate, it is 
obviously easier to comprehend a battle than the adéterics of 
the interest rate. There are two sides, each has a quantum of 
force to deploy, and payments are made according to the skill 
with which the forces are manipulated. There are winners and 
losers. ‘Warfare is laboratory physics with blood. But military 
science has yet to establish in the field that certainty of re- 
sults which is the conviction of the planning room, ait’ the 
mellow reminiscence of the bar at the Army-Navy Club. Tolstoy '< 
description of the battle of Borodino is a sardonic commentary 
on the vicissitudes of the human spirit under command of even a 
genius of the battlefield. 


These examples from economics and military science - cog- 
nate political sciences - although sketchy, indicate the long 
standing which the study of policy has had in other than the 
narrowly political field, In societies like ours, strongly in- 
fluenced by the values of the businessman, the study of economi: 
choices is well endowed. The eatooke. undergraduate and 
graduate, abound, and within the discipline itself, thought has 
moved, as new science makes some of the earlier assumptions 
about the nature of man and the economic community irrelevant, 
false, or contradictory. Thus, the easy assumption that man is 
a completely rational animal motivated by self-interest, always 


calculating the rational end, is not now acceptable. The beliei 


that hundreds of thousands of individual determinations of smal: 
policy would cancel each other out for the good of the society 


has given way to a view of the economy which sees no eutomatism, 


ty 
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or little, and which talks now of administered prices, and 
countervailing power. The heart of this change is the discovery 
that the basic order of the economy is aggregates of concen- 
trated power, not a multiplicity of individuals, and that the 
inhibitions that determine choice for the individual do not 
necessarily determine choice for the aggregates. Economics has 
thrown out psychology as its dynamic spring and brought in 
sociology instead. | 
3. Traditional Approaches in Political Science So, it can be 
said that politics has had no monopoly of the study of policy 
and that it is only one of several political sciences, each of 
which centers its thought on some more or less recurrent aspect 
of the human condition. While economics shows signs of moving 
from psychology to sociology, that political science with which 
we ere most familiar is moving from soci6élogy to psychology, 
or a part of it is, at least. The interest in "behavior" is 
borrowed, as the tern is borrowed, from psychology. As we have 
animal behavior, and child behavior, and adult behavior, Bo now 
we have political behavior, the study both of the behavior of 
aggregates and of the behavior of individuals in situations 
Called political, like voting in elections, functioning in 
legislatures, and the judiciary. | ‘ 
Harold Lasswell has said of the “policy sciences" that the. 
put the emphasis of research and inquiry upon basic problems, 
complex models, and a very considerable clarification of the 
velue goals involved in policy. If these are the characteristic 
of the policy sciences, it can be said that classical political 


theory also qualifies as policy research. The basic problems 
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are nothing less than the distribution of power in the society. 


The literature abounds in complex models, cast in the idiom of 
Utopian writing or what Lasswell has called "developmental con- 
structs." Plato's Re ublic, More's Utopia, and Butler's 
Erewhon are some examples. The myth of the proletarian dicta- 
torship is a developmental construct, as is the Sorelian myth 
of the general strike, and both are different from the 
"sarrison state" only in that Marx and Sorel wanted their con- 
structs to materialize and Lasswell didn't, 

Of the three Laswellian categories, however, it is in the 
Clarification of values that the classical literature undertake: 
perhaps most clearly to define the choices that are implied in 
the word "policy." Liberty, authority, justice, the good life, 
the moral society, the best polity - all of these symbols of 
value have abounded in the discourse of the political philoso- 
phers. Although they did not use the term, some of them were 
actually making semantic analyses, as for example, Plato in 
the Republic, whose work is an inquiry into the meanings which 
have become attached to the word "justice," in order that he 
may free it of unacceptable incrustations, and reveai it, 
pristine and unencumbered, in the vital sense in which he wants 
it understood by his readers. Bentham's Handbook of Political 


Fellacies may also be mentioned here, 


Lasswell in describing the policy sciences also says that 
"the policy approach is not to be confounded with the super- 


ficial idea that social scientists ought to desert science and 


_ engage full time in practical politics." And also, "Nor should 


it be confused with the suggestion that social scientists ought 
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to spend most of their time advising policy-makers on immediate 
questions." The basic emphasis of the policy approach there- 
fore, as Lasswell states it, is upon the fundamental problems 
“rather than upon the topical issues of the moment." The class- 
ics certainly had their say in this respect also. ‘ Both 3 | 
Machiavelli's The Prince and The Federalist Papers would seem 
to qualify by Lesswell's criteria as examples of policy science 
at work, by both the positive criteria and the negative criteric 
They dealt with fundamental problems of the Italian anda 
American societies in their respective times, they presented 
complex models, respectively, of an ideal Italian principality 
and a new form of state on the North American continent, and 
indeed in the world at large. Both represent analysis of basic 
values, and a refinement of ends based upon such values. In 
one sense, they do represent active political participation by 
philosophers of politics since Machiavelli was in and out of 
appointive office much of his life; and the Founding Fethers 
were men of great political skills. But it cannot be said that 
the counsels they made were for the purpose of solving topical 
issues of the moment; rather were they dealing with the long 


renge results, for the advice of Machiavelli moves many today, 


and the American state has endured longer than any other under 
the same written constitution. There are therefore many points 
of purpose and parallels of method in the traditional study of 


politics end what are now called the policy sciences. 


To consider one last matter before changing the subject, 
the place of quantification in the policy sciences deserves 


comment. Lésswell has saia@ of the development of policy scieno: 


9 
that "while use is made of careful observation, measurement and 
record making, quantification is rhtegated to a relatively 
secondary position." The traditional works of political theory 
fit this qualification quite well, for although in most, quanti- 
fication is irrelevant, in many, quantification is attempted. 


Consider the attention that Plato gives to the estimation of 


the precise number of inhabitants of which the ideal city-state 


shovld be made. Or Aristotle's empirical approach to a study 
of the constitutions of the Pelopomnesus. Or Rousseau's judg- 
ment about the relation of measured distance between government 
and people and the kind of government that short and long dis- 
tances require. Or the empirical judgments of Montesquieu in 
relating geography and government. Much of the work of Bentham 
involves precisely the mixture of analysis and quantification 


in the demarcation of public policy that Lasswell finds ideal, 


with quantification in second place. 


Traditional political science, then, is not wildly far 
from the principal concerns of those who work with policy today 
But there are differences, of course. These in the main are of 


two orders: hose to be found in the literature of politics; 


- and those to be found in the study of the literature of politic. 


As Lasswell says in distinguishing policy science from social 
science and political science? "The point is that all the re- 
sources of our expanding social science need to be directed 
towards the basic conflicts in our civilization which are so 
vividly disclosed by the application of scientific method to the 
study of personality and culture." The key and operative words 


are: “which are so vividly disclosed by the application of 
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scientific method to the study of personality and culture," 
These words serve to distinguish the classics from the contempo- 
rary approaches to the problem of policy. The classics indeed 
have concerned themselves with fundamental problems, made comple: 
models and even developmental constructs, and they have refined 
the understanding of basic values. What they have not done is 
utilize either the knowledge of a century of research into cul- 
ture and Sebeohhases or the modern empirical methods by which 
this substantive knowledge has been achieved, much of it admit- 
tedly in confirmation by test, of what the classical writers 
knew by intuition. They could not have utilized the method be- . 
cause it did not exist for them. 

The study of the classics is also to be distinguished from 
the study of policy in the Lasswellian sense, because both the 
frame of reference and the focus of inquiry havs sees different. 
The traditional study of the classic texts has been a reverent 
inspection of the lives of the saints of political theory with 
a description of what they said. With Alexandrian academicisn, 
the words of the philosophers have been given syntactical, 
semantic, and pragmatic analysis long before the science of 
general semantics was set on its way by Richards. In fact it 
is as literature rather than sociology that these texts have 


been employed, and although this is a legitimate way of dealing 


with scripts and screeds, it is probably not social or politica? 
science. The propositions on which the philosophers have based 
their philosophies can be cast, many of them, as hypotheses 

to be tested by observation, but this has not often been done. 


An important use to which the texts could have been put 
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even by the literary inspectors of the classics is the re- 
definition of the concepts by iiton batches and swatches of raw 
social data can be organized and manipulated. Are the concepts 
of the classics viable formulations for dealing with the probler 
of the present? Is it not necessary to reformulate these 
organizing concepts in terms of our own times and needs? Cer- 
tainly the ancients didn't hesitate to do this when the occasion. 
required, but such is the academic hy»nosis in the presence of 
texts called great, that it is almost unthinkable to challenge 
their concepts. 

Lasswell makes a point of the need to keep the basic tools 
of inquiry sharp and clean. Although it is doubtful whether he 
has contributed to sharpness or cleanliness by calling them 
"onerational indexes," the need for clarity is well stated by 
him when he says that key terms refer to meanings, "and contexts 
of meaning are changeable." Terms that refer to events are 
without stable reference until “operationel indexes" are speci- 
fied, by which is meant that the circumstances to which a term 
refers must continue to exist as long as the term refers to the 
circumstances; and care should be taken ccnstantly to examine 
the circumstances to sée whether they do exist, have changed, 
or even disappeared entirely. Even this With the 
Cleanliness of the tools of inquiry was not unknown to Descartes 
and Spinoza. But the literati of politics have generally been 
less concerned with the meaning that their texts may have for us 
than with the sense they may have made to their first readers; 
and re-conceptualization has been rare. 


Thus, in important respects, the traditional texts of 


i 
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politics and the traditional study of politics must be dis- 
tinguished from the ends and aims of the researchers and student 
of the policy sciences. Although traditional inquiry into 
politics, and its study, have dealt with fundamental questions 
of social life, created complex models the better’ to understand 
it, and concerned itself with the nature and hierarchy of values, 
the frame of reference within which these speculations have 
occurred and the focus of inquiry have been different from those 
pursued by the policy scientists. . 
4, The Study of the Policy Sciences New methods, then, for the 
study of policy represent some departure from the past, and it 
is in the extent of this difference that judgment may be made 
as to the promise of such new methods and the risks they afford 
Although traditional approaches haven't said it all, they have 
said something. And although the policy sciences are capable 


of saying something, they haven't said it all. 
If I were to try to guess what it is that the modern 


approach has over the traditional, I should say first that it 
is a persistent and systematic effort, for the most part well 
sustained, to free inquiry of its metaphysical and theological 
trappings. From the razor of William of Occam to the logical 
scalpel of Richards and Ayer, the most promising inquiry has 
been that conceived in the humility of scientific limitation, 
marred neither by the arrogance of creed nor the conceit of 
class, As Popper has pointed out in the OPEN SOCIETY, the 
historicism of the Platonists has closed, ‘not opened. inquiry 
and ted to the justification of systens, one Las the objects of * 
which is the stultification of inquiry . | ‘ 
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Second, I should say that the modern approach has somewhat 
better - certainly more refined - concepts for developing 
testable hypothéses than the traditional approach, The modern 
psychological concept of the personality in culture promises 
more for the improvement of the breed (or even for the scienti- 
fic knowledge with which Haldane will consign the human race 
eventually to the rats) than earlier non-scientific supersti- 
tions about the nature of nature and the nature of man. Indeed 
there is a wry kind of justice in the modern effort to test by 
reference to "nature," some of the propositions that for cen- 
turies were said to rest upon fundamental nature, whether of 
man, law, of God. Our sharper conceptual tools permit us to 
discriminate between the two senses of Aristotle's propositions 
about governments of the one, the few, and the many, which he 
thought exhausted all the possibilities. The first sense is 
factual in which the proposition is false, governments always 
being, in fact, of the few, whether it is Calvin's Geneva, 
Khrustchev's Moscow, or the congregations of John Wise. The 
second sense is categorical, in which he presents a model which, 
with manipulations according to prescribed rules of logic and 
discourse, permits us to deduce corollaries which may be tested 


in experience. 


- And third, the modern approach has better techniques for 
the gathering and analysis of data. To mention a few, there 
are the uses of statistics and the laws of probability, the 
development of mathematical models, the development of qualita- 
tive measurement in the social sciences, the techniques of the 


sample interview and the depth interview 8s tools of research, 
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These provide the modern researcher into political behavior 
with techniques of analysis that are superior to the closet 
study which was always a mixture of imperfect observations and 
unconscious heuristics. Although even the Vatican City of the 
behaviorists at Palo Alto is capable both of imperfect observa- 
tion and unconscious heuristics, there are techniques for im- 
proving the first and exposing the second. 

What has been said in favor of the modern approach so far 


deals mainly with the scientific method in the observation of 


social phenomena, and is not particular to the policy sciences. 


When we turn to the study of policy as such, certain warnings 
are in order. First, it would be useful to be clear more 
certainly about the subject matter. What is policy? What are 
the principal issues of policy with which the policy scientist 


should concern himself? How are these to be selected? If they 


‘are to be selected by the free-roving scientist, what institu- 


tions should be devised to bring his selections to the attenticr 
of the policy-makers, the deciders of issues of fateful portent? 
If the clues are to come from the policy-makers, what risks are 


there in moving from what the jargon calls goal orientation, to 


‘program orientation, to issue involvement? Does the policy 


scientist risk his integrity by getting close to the policy- 
makers, and if he doesn't, can he ever be taken seriously? 
Second, concern with technique often leads from a view of 
the forest to an inspection of the trees, and from there to an 
appraisal of leaves and stems, so that the pristine view of the 
totality is lost. One merit thet the older approaches had was 
the ease, possibly born of Senerencs. with which the philosophez 
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could survey the whole of human knowledge bearing upon his 
inquiry. It is much more aifficult nce: The policy sciences 
are not coterminous with the social sciences, but cut goices 
them 211. Who has the knowledge to integrate them? A recent 
series of essays on research frontiers in political science left 
_ the reader with the depressing feeling that the universities 
were not really training their graduates in political science 
very carefully for life on the frontier. The ordinary graduate 
program in political science adds some political theory to 
comparative government and constitutional law with a cash of 
public administration and two languages, and this qualifies the 
frontiersman for a life in woods froui which he will never emerge 
The sovereign device for overcoming the handicaps of 
specialization and a defective e4deetion is the inter- 
disciplinary team. In many respects this is a device for 
sterilizing the many in the name of fertilizing the few. But 
with all its faults, inter-disciplinary methods are the most 
promising of the approaches for making the poverty of ignorance 
tolerable by sharing it with others. The best way would be to 
re-tread the graduate schools but this reformation will not 


occur without tears. 
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SECRECY IN DIPLOMACY 


by 
Perry Laukhuff 


This subject has been written about so often that I approach 
it with considerable diffidence, wondering whether there is anything 
left to be said. Yet the fact that it crops up repeatedly as a source 
of controversy and disquiet is reassurance enough to try. There is 
something here which is perennially interesting and important and for 
which, apparently, no wholly satisfactory answers have been sien, no 
matter how much has been written and said. Like most perennial problems 
without a complete solution, it needs periodic airing if we are to live 
with it. 

I do not propose to write a history of the ups and downs of 
diplomacy in relation to secrecy. Others have done this repeatedly. 
Instead, I think we can most profitably turn our attention to a better 
understanding of the forces which create the problem and to an attempt 
to set up certain general and limited guideposts, however theoretical. 

There are many points of view about this question. There is 
the point of view of tk public official grappling with foreign relations, 
and forever feeling frustrated because his every thought seems to be 
trumpeted to the world almost Siders he has formulated it. There is 
the point of view of the publisher trying to give the news, and to give 
it better and faster than anyone else. There is the citizen, wanting to 
know what "those fellows in Washington are doing", and "what I'm to be 


called on to die for tomorrow." There is the political scientist, curious 


— 
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about the patterns of man's political behaviour and srguiinasion, 
and eager to improve them. : 

It may not be amiss to remark, in passing, that while I 
certainly claim no ultimate wisdom in any of these roles, I om undoubtedly 
a citizen, I was once Ps political scientist in a particularly remote 
ivory tower, and for sixteen years I dealt professionally with foreign 
relations. I have never been a press-lord or a commentator, but I am 
now engaged in public relations work, so that I am not wholly alien to 
the pressures and enticements of publicity! Insofar as these conflicting 
experiences have not canceled themselves out, they lead me to certain 
views which I have set down here. 

Our subject is not so much "secrecy in diplomacy" as it is 
"secrecy v. openness in the conduct of foreign relations." As such, it 
expresses and involves a series of contests. There is, first, a contest 
between man's inherent, natural, irrepressible curiosity and his equally 
irrepressible love of secrets. Whether love of secrecy is bred by other 
people's meddling curiosity, or whether unbridled curiosity is created 
by irritating secrecy is perhaps beside the point. The fact is that 
both tendencies are present, and like a cold front clashing with a warm 
one they will produce for all foreseeable time a certain turbulence in 
the public atmosphere. 

There is, again, a contest between the desire of men to have 
a voice in their own government and the frequent impatience of the 
governors with the governed, Soo of a feeling that only they are competent 


to conduct the public business. This is the old struggle for democracy, 
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against tyranny: despotism, absolute dans 
ism, or whatever its name. The contest is between freedom and slavery, 
between control and subjection. 

- We are dealing, also, with a contest between rival power groups. 
The love of power of officials is pitted against the love of power of 
those who control the means of communication and the instruments for 
swaying public opinion. This latter group obviously includes newspaper 
publishers and editors, as well as reporters, publishers and editors of 
periodical journals of news and opinion, columnists, commentators, 
radio and television executives, etc. 

Doubtless there are other contests involved but these are 
enough to bring a sense of humility and perspective to us as we Bates 
the problems. 

"Secrecy in diplomacy" is nailed of a cliche, used with 
frequency and somewhat confusing effect. It has an unpleasant connotation 
in our American context. Both "secrecy" and "diplomacy" are heavy with 
the shadows of the past, of things and ways fought against as evil. 
Against this "evil" term, Woodrow Wilson set a "good" term - "open 
covenants, openly arrived at." This was seized upon and used indiscriminately 
and without much analysis, as Wilson himself was to recognize. 

Col. House quoted Wilson in one session at Paris as pointing 
out that the rule of "open covenants, openly arrived at" would not 


prohibit secret conversations on confidential and delicate matters, 


provided that the final results were made public. Later, the President 


himself was to write that "when I pronounced for open diplomacy, I meant, 
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not that there should be no private discussions of delicate matters, 

but that no secret agreements should be entered into, and that ail 
international relations, when fixed, should be open, above-board and 
explicit." (This surely comes high on the list of famous second thoughts - 
about Utopia!) 

The first task, then, is to order our thinking. 

"Diplomacy" is too narrow a word. Diplomacy is the art and 
practice of conducting negotiations. But it is not in itself foreign 
relations. It is only an instrument for conducting foreign relations. 
In this day of conferences and flying Secretaries of State, such new 
dimensions have been added to the picture that we need a different term, 
something like "international politics," to describe what it is we are 
talking about. Let us settle for "the conduct of foreign relations" as 
the subject of our examination in respect to secrecy or openness. 

"Secrecy" is also misleading. We are so publicity conscious 3 
in the modern American era, that no one jealous of his reputation dares 
to come out in favor of secrecy, any more than of sin. Yet there are 
things to be said for secrecy. Perhaps it will help if we agree that 
what we are talking about is publicity vs. privacy, common knowledge 
-: confidentialness, indiscretion vs. discretion - or, to put it still 
another way, the problem of ettaining both responsibility and efficiency 
in the conduct of foreign relations. "Secret diplomacy," wrote the late 


Hugh Gibson, "is one of those hobgoblins that hover around the idea of 


democratic control of diplomacy.... Secret diplomacy, if we use the words 
in their real meaning, is nothing more than the established method of 
unpublicized negotiation." 


| | 


The conduct of foreign relations can be broken down into 
three main phases. First, there is the phase of policy determination. 
Somebody has to determine policy, or at least what passes for policy, 
before anything can be done. This may be general, fundamental and 
searching, such as might theoretically be expected to be the case when 
the President and the National Security-Council or the Secretary of 
State and the Policy Plaming Staff consider what basic course of 
conduct to pursue towards Russia, Egypt or what not. Policy may also 
be short-term, limited or ad hoc - established by lesser officials sitting 
in conference rooms or at their desks, at the end of telegraph wires. 

Or it a established in a message to Congress, a news conference, or 
a television talk to the nation. 

In any case, policy determination is the first part of the 
conduct of foreign relations. Should it or should it not be secret? 

Next, there is policy execution. This is most truly the 
broad province of diplomacy. Through personal conversations of diplomat 
to diplomat, through the seeking or hammering out of i ciasnsadial through 
calculated public acts and statements, through international conferences, 
through speeches and votes at the United Nations - in a hundred ways, 
policy is carried forward. 

Some of these acts are old-fashioned diplomacy, some are 
glorified advertising, some are political log-rolling. What of all this 
is the citizen entitled to know, in the name of responsible government 
and democracy? 


In the third place, there is the phase of results, The policy 


is set by a few, it is worked at by the many, and sooner or Later it 
produces results. Sometimes these results are good, sometimes bad. 
Sometines they are formal, sometimes they are almost unnoticeable. 
Sometimes they appear only later. What are the citizen's rights in this 
case? Is he entitled to know, and how much and how soon? 

Pefore seeking answers to these entangled questions, let us 
recall and try to place in perspective some of the notions and facts 
which affect our attitudes. 

First, let it be remembered that the responsible official in 
the field of foreign affairs in this country is generally a zealous 

_ public servant, who has a very difficult tightrope to walk. He is seeking 
to advance the country's interests and safeguard its security. He is. 
human and likes to oles it close - or he is human and likes to talk, to 
be the source of juicy "inside dope." He is, therefore, in the mass, 
somewhat schizophrenic. He is subjected to ennenine pressures and 
temptations. Foreign diplomats, both friend and foe, are forever prying, 
trying to find out what he knows and what we are doing or planning to do, 
all in the service of their conntries' interests. The President is his 
boss but the Congress exercises a kind of co-mastership, and likes to 
assert it by cross-examination. The press is after him daily to spill a 
little of this or a little of that. If he says too much, he is a "leak" 


or a blabbermouth, insubdordinate or subversive. If he says too little, 


he is berated by Congress and the press as unresponsive, suffering delusions 
of power, privy to a conspiracy of secrecy, a menace to the Republic. 


This is not a happy position, as I know from some personal 
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experience. I generally took refuge in unrevealing generalities (as far 

as the press was concerned), which I still believe is the correct thing 

for a subordinate official to do. I was not a favorite of the reporters, 
but I also never succeeded in wholly escaping the pressures. Under our 
system these pressures are exerted all along the line because there is 

no accepted, orderly, constitutional focus of pressure. This is not to 

our credit. The subordinates ought to be relieved of much of this pressure 
and allowed to carry on with the execution of policy; the responsibility 
for whatever degree of information is to be given out should rest on the 
few at the top who are or ought to be truly responsible. 

As for the purveyor of news and the molder of opinion, we (and 
they) like to think of them as the guardians of our democracy and of the 
people's right to know. Now and then some <t Gen are ali of that - men 
well aware of their responsibility towards our security and welfare. But 
like the public official, they are under pressure. Some of the pressure 
is in the nature of things and some is in the nature of their competitors. 
For they all are faced with competition and engaged in the eternal search 
for means to transmute red ink into black. All are sometimes led to a 
mountain top and tempted by a seductive vision of power; some appear to 
reside there permanently! It sometimes seems that most of the press has 
taken for its text the passage. from the 8th Chapter of St. Luke: "Nothing 


is secret which shall not be made manifest"! 


i The publisher (I use this limited term for want of any general 
term to cover a whole class of dealers in news and opinion) knows that 
everyone wants to know what the President told Senator Johnson yesterday, 


what Krushchev said to Bohlen over the glasses, how we propose to reunify 
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Germany, why the Egyptian Ambassador went in to see the Secretary of 
State in such a hurry, and whether it is true that the last Security 
Council meeting decided to call for a moratorium on hydrogen bomb tests! 
At least some of this comes in the realm of idle curiosity. “Most of it 
is passed on in the form of pressure from the press, in the name of 
democratic control. 

The foreign relations official, from President and Secretary 
of State down to desk man and lowly Third Secretary abroad, knows that 
he will have to face this type of question. How shall he answer? Shall 
he answer at all? 

The decision is made immensely more difficult because as a 
nation we are suspicious of the silent man - our tradition has become 
predominantly one of breezy, open friendliness, and we are the creators 
and products of advertising, which in imagination, persuasiveness and 
quantity is unequalled in the world. Restraint and confidential handling 
do not any longer come natural to us. 

Moreover, our ancestors drew up a cautious document called the 
Constitution. In it they expressed their suspicion of arbitrary rule 
and their determination to safeguard our liberties. One of its provisions 
germane to our inquiry is found in Article I of the Bill of Rights: 
"Congress shall make no law...abridging the freedom...of the press." This 
idea has gone very deep and broadened very significantly. In my opinion, 


it has, in fact, been distorted out of its original meaning and purposes. 


The press, at least, and to a large extent most of the rest of us, have 


come to interpret this provision as meaning in effect: "Nothing shall be 
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free from the press and similar media." | 
Is this too broad a statement? Have a look at three pT 
taken several months ago from three eminently respectable sources. 
The New York Times, editorially, on May 3, 1957: 
"Full and free information is the very lifeblood 
of democracy....This is a democracy, and in the 
last analysis the diplomacy of a democracy ought 
to be a reflection in foreign affairs of what the 
people believe their best interest to be. How 
can they possibly know what those interests are 
without solid information on which to base their 
opinions?...The right to publish news depends on the 
prior right to have access to it....Would Mr, Dulles 
contend that freedom to produce a blank page is | 
'freedom of the press!?" 
Arthur Krock, in The New York Times, April 25, 1957: 
"Access to news sources both here and abroad is 
not a iiudiina’... .% is the only orderly means 
by which the people of this Republic can be assured 
of their right /Underscoring mine/ to know in 
peacetime all that is happening around them." 


James Reston, in The New York Times, April 25, 1957: 


"American reporters...are, in the main, a cantan~ 


kerous breed, with an inbred suspicion of all 


governments, and a tradition of ferretting out 
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precisely what the government concerned is trying 
to hide....All this is entirely aside from the 
serious question whether Mr. Dulles has any con- 
stitutional right to enforce restrictions that 
amount to a suppression of news in an area where 
events may affect the security of the United States." 
These statements happened to concern the ban on American 
reporters going to China. But the naked words ssem to assert a virtual 
constitutional right to have whatever news the Press deems important. 
I believe these views are now more and more general, and I believe 
they are dangerous. Certainly the framers of the Constitution meant 
to ensure a right to publish what one will and can, and especially 
to comment freely on facts, issues and personalities. Many people 
now appear to think that they also meant to ensure a right to know. 
However respected the sources of this latter view, it appears to be 
an unwarranted and mischievous interpretation, and I flag it as such 
with respect to the field of foreign relations. | 
In doing so, it is not difficult to find support from the 
period of the establishment of our government. John Jay, for example, 


wrote in The Federalist that "perfect secrecy and immediate dispatch" 


are sometimes requisite. "So often and so essentially have we here- 
tofore suffered from the want of secrecy and dispatch," he argued, 
"that the Constitution would have been inexcusably defective if no 
attention had been paid to those objects....The Convention have done 
well, therefore, in so disposing of the power of moking treaties that 


-..the President will be able to manage the business of intelligence in) 
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such a manner as prudence may suggest." 
President Washington stated to the House of Representatives 
on March 30, 1796: 
"The nature of foreign negotiations requires 
caution and their success must often depend on 
secrecy; and even when brought to a conclusion 
a full disclosure of all the measures, demands 
or essential concessions which may have been 
proposed or contemplated would be extremely 
impolitic....The necessity of such caution and 
secrecy was one cogent reason for vesting the 
power of making treaties in the President...." 
Statements such as these would seem to be in rather direct 
opposition to the modern exaggerated claims made in.the name of freedom 
of the press, as far as the conduct of foreign relations is concerned. 


On May 2, of this year, Mr. Dulles wrote to the publisher of 


The New York Times, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, defending the State Depart-~ 
ment's ban on the travel of hcuehecans reporters to Communist China. The 
rightness or wrongness of that ban, as policy and as law, need not 
concern us here. But Mr. Dulles maintained that freedom of the press 
means freedom of publication, and not freedom of access to the news. 

It is not always easy to accept Mr. Dulles! phrasings and one could 
wish that a good argument could be used in a good cause, but in this 
case at least it seemed to me that Mr. Dulles was somewhere near the 


truth. There is certainly a right to publish whatever news you can get, 
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and to comment on it. There may, Somdelwabily” be a right of access 
to the people who are sources of news. It is illogical and pernicious 
to argue, however, that there is a right to have the news. 

| There is no constitutional obligation on the executive 
branch of the government to give out news. The press certainly holds 
no privileged position in this regard. As the Supreme Court said in 
something of an aside in Pennekamp v. Florida in 1946, "the purpose of 
the Constitution was not to erect the press inke a privileged institution, 
but to protect all persons in their right to print what they will, or 
to utter it." This makes constitutional sense to me, although so far as 
I know, the point I am discussing has not been directly tested in the 
high court. It is true that the Constitution changes with changing times. 
Many of our liberties are construed quite differently now than when they 
were written into the Constitution - and not always for the better, 
either! It may well be that the First Amendment, like others, will be 
tailored more to the mood of the Paar Fe century. Freedom of the press 
is a freedom to be cherished, and governmental tyranny and irresponsibility 
are evils against which our guard should ever be maintained. But let us 
not drift into a kind of tyranny of the press, which, exercised in the 
name of freedom, will weaken us in facing a world not yet uniformly 
devoted to freedom, justice and openness of dealing. 


I propose three rules for our: guidance in this matter. If 


these rules were to be applied all along the line, I believe we would 


strike a satisfactory balance between secrecy and openness in the conduct 


of foreign relations. 
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In proposing three rules, I am seeking to advance a step beyond 
most writers on this subject. Harold Nicolson, for example, writing in 
1939 said that in 1919 the public had failed to make a "distinction 
between policy, which was a legitimate subject for [the people's/ control, 
and negotiation, which was not." Dewitt Poole once wrote that "in order 
to arrive at a true definition /of open diplomacy/, it is necessary to 
distinguish between policy and accomplished facts, on the one hand, and 
current negotiations, on the other. Open diplomacy, rightly understood, 
calls for complete frankness with respect to the first, and a mexinun 
of publicity, but not complete publicity, with respect to the second." 

I would separate policy from accomplished facts and in doing 
so I would further try to draw some kind of line dorm the middle of 
policy. This may, I admit, be carrying a vain search for perfection past 
the point of practicality, but such an attempt will not be entirely 
unfamiliar to political scientists! 


Rule no. 1, as I would frame it, then, concerns the making of 


policy. Wherever it is made and however it is ua there has to be a 
compromise between arbitrary power and reasonable concern for the security 
which often only secrecy can provide. It may be true, as de Tocqueville 
observed, that "democracy...cannot combine its measures with secrecy"; but 
it cannot be denied that "obviously the sovereign cemocracy needs to be 
informed," as Harold Nicolson says. The people of a cemocracy must have 
the ultimate control, and knowledge gives power. Yet "common knowledge" 
of all things spells weakness, rigidity and chaos in foreign policy. I 


submit, therefore, that insofar as policy is concerned, it is sufficient 
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if the people have knowledge of the fundamentals, of tne broad lines 

and aims of policy. They do not need and should not demand public 
utterance on every detail of policy. Strategy should be public as a rule; 
tactics should be private as a rule. 

Take the Middle East crisis of 1956-1957, for example. What the 
American people had a right to know - and never clearly learnec, incidentally - 
was the main aim of our policy in the Middle Hest. They were told that it 
was to support the UN in its policy, which was like saying we had no policy 
at all. Even that was perhaps sufficient, in a negative way, to give the 
people a basis on which to hold the government accountable. What the 
people did not have a right to know - but gct in rather sizabie daily doses - 
was the details of government thinking and reaction as each moment of the 
crisis unfolded. 

It is high time that we adjusted ourselves in this matter to the 
changed circumstances of our history. When we were a small, weak nation, 
standing on the periphery and pursuing a policy of isolation, it was possible 
and relatively harmless to let everyone know at every moment where we stood. 
That day is past. For a world power, an epicenter of world power, in fact, 

a more subtle policy is necessary for successful leadership. Openness would 
be one thing in a world of openness. But half the world is closed and 
malignant. As one of our great Ambassadors to the Soviet Union has said, 
the Russians are never sincere, though sometimes serious. Is openness 


possible for us under tnese conditions? 


Moreover, we live under a threat to our security which calls for 
anew attitude. Most writers before the Second World War made a kind of 
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distinction between Europe and America, and half defended Europe's secret — 
diplomacy as something morally justified as a kind of self-defense measure 

_ in the face of constant menace. (cf. Dewitt Poole, as late as 192). Now 
we are all in the same boat and whatever moral justification there was for 
Europe can be extended to us, also. 


Rule no. 2 concerns the execution of policy. Here I submit that 


the people have no right to know until the government deems it safe to 
inform. The execution of policy must be flexible. It cannot be so if it 
stands in the spotlight of publicity, for publicity spells rigidity. 
Execution demands maneuver and compromise which are impossible in the glare 
of publicity. 


President Lowell stated the matter clearly in his Public Opinion 


in War and Peace. He pointed out that compromise is an ever-present and 


indispensable element in human dealings, and that privacy of deliberation is 
a condition essential to compromise. Moreover, we take it as a matter of 
course that juries should ded tverate in secret. "For good and for evil," 
Lowell concluded, "but predominantly for good, compromise in human affairs 
must go on, and compromise does not flourish under the eyes of the multitude." 
: The execution of policy seems to me, then, to be the legitimate 
home of confidence and privacy. Only at the risk of impotence and constant 
frustration in the conduct of our foreign policy can we demand to know uns 


publish daily the news of every inner government discussion, of every 


diplomatic negotiation, of every conversation over the teacups and cocktail 


glasses or the green baize table. 
One of our great authorities on the Soviet Union recently remarked 


dryly and somewhat wryly that it is impossible to know much of what is being 
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said and done in inner circles in the Soviet Union because they don't have 
our system of columnists! Here it is quite otherwise. I consider that I 
can keep myself reasonably well-informed on what is being thought end said 
in Washington by reading James Reston, Arthur Krock, Doris Fleeson and a 
few more, and by remembering from grade school that two and two make four. 
I assume that the Russians can do the same. Yet all these columnists are 
by current standards responsible individuals. 

Publicity should occur in the stage of policy execution only when 
all friendly and allied parties are agreed upon it. It showid occur only 
when it itself serves the ends of policy. Since the press does not recognize 
sufficient restraint in this matter, the onus must rest heavily on public 
officials. Yet it must be observed that among public officials the currency 
of "confidence" has been sadly debased. It NRE PE seems as though the 
absence of a communique or formal statement is equated with secrecy. Big 
officials reveal their secrets to little officials and those in turn to 
littler officials still, and so, by a speed little short of electric, it all 
comes to the press and to the public's breakfast teble. Officials have 
forgotten de la Bruyere's reminder that "when a secret gets out it is the 
fault of whoever confided it!" - Or perhaps (which I doubt) they are 
seeking to follow Cavour's prescripticn: "I have discovered the art of 
deceiving diplomats. I speak the truth and they never believe me." 

| There are abundant illustrations of the evils of the wrong kind 


of publicity or too much publicity in the state of execution of policy. 


I shall cite, if I may, one taken from my personal experience. In the spring 


of 1951 there was a then much ballyhooed and now all but forgotten meeting in 


on 


Paris of the Deputies of the American, British, French, and Soviet Foreign 
Ministers; it was nicknamed the Palais Rose Conference and lasted more than 
three months. Its purpose, following an extended exchange of notes, was 

to discuss the causes of international tension (Germany, disarmament and 
other matters still quite fashionably up-to-date). It was my interesting 
fortune to have a seat at the great round conference table. 

No serious effort was made to achieve a really confidential 
negotiation. After every weary round of polemics, proposals or whatever the 
day might bring forth, a member of the American delegation would meet the 
press and brief them on the position reached. The French, British and 
Russians were doing the same thing. There was, therefore, hardly a moment 
when the public did not know about where things stood, what comma of which 
proposal had been changed, and who had said what. 

Let us admit honestly that we did not know then and do not know 
now whether the Soviet Deputy was prepared to negotiate seriously on some 
points. Probably he was not but possibly he was. There was never 4 real 
chance to find out. Publicity meant there could be no give. Publicity meant 
that the conference was a propaganda tug-of-war to win the best headlines. 
Publicity was in a sense used to further policy but surely this is a second- 
best and perverted use of negotiation. Publicity was then, as it almost 
always must be, fatal to the kind of negotiation which produces movement 


and results. 


Take a more current example, picked virtually at random out of the 
daily press as this was being written. It illustrates not only the evils of 


publicity regarding negotiation but also regarding the details of policy. 


iy 
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On May 27 of this year, the New York Times reported that Harold Stassen 


had departed for new disarmament negotiations in London. It reported 
further that the United States proposals had not been made public. The 
very next sentence proceeded to outline six specific points "on which 
Mr. Stassen is authorized to negotiate!" On the following day, James Reston's 
column in the Times covered with some specificness the policy views on 
disarmament of President Eisenhower, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (especially Admiral Radford), Mr. Dulles, "western" member's 
of Congress, and some of our western allies. Moreover, the Russians were 
told in what way they have "misjudged the disarmament problem." 

I limit myself to asking whether, if you were Ambassador Zorin 
and his masters in the Kremlin, you would rather deal with Mr. Nanein kamal 


or not knowing the contents of the dispatch and the column cited. If the 


situation were reversed, similar material in Izvestia or Pravda would give to 
us a richer yield than all the efforts of our diplomatic and. intelligence 
services in Russia combined! 


Hugh Gibson, in his The Road to Foreign Policy, has described at 


length and with cogency the evils of the open conference method. Maximun 
positions are stated by both sides at the outset. These positions, played 
up by the press, are y*rtually frozen. Every subsequent position must stick 
close to the original one lest the negotiator and his government then oy 
accused by the patriotic home front of selling out. Jan Smuts wrote of the: 
Paris Peace Conference of 1916, with its open sessions, that "you have to be 
very careful what you say, because you are not speaking to the Conference. 


-»-Under these conditions, progress in business is almost impossible." 
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To cite Wilson's second thoughts again: according to Churchill, 
when the journalists at Paris were all chanting "aloud in hist the first of 
the Fourteen Points which seemec especially drafted for their benefit," they 
were told by Wilson that "he had not intended that every delicate matter must 
at every stage be discussed in the newspapers of the world." 

There is a heavy burden of proof, it seems to me, resting on the 
shoulders of those who claim for the public a right to know all about the 
execution cf policy. 


Rule no. 3 concerns the results of policy. Here, fortunately, is 


an area of all but unanimous agreement. The people have a right to know what 
has been agreed on their behalf and to what they have been committed. Here 
is Wilson's policy of "open covenants." Moreover, it has always been our 
practice to avoid secret agreements. Our treaties and executive agreements 
are published. There may be reasonable delays for tactical purposes (as 
George Washington suggested), and military agreements in wartime are naturally 
held back; but these are exceptions which only confirm the rule. , 

One conclusion to be drawn from all of this is an old one and 
(let me be the first to acknowledge it) not a very useful one. We can 
express it in the following sequence of propositions. Our foreign affairs 
poe not as well conducted as they might be. This is true in part, at least, 
because there is far too much accompanying publicity. There is so much 
publicity because in a system of government in which there is no official means 
of holding the executive to steady accountability, the press has made itself 
the unofficial means of enforcing accountability. 


There is no reasonable secrecy in the conduct of our foreign relations 
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because there is no reasonable method of systematically getting at the 
broad lines of policy, and no reasonable constitutional method of enforcing 
responsibility between quadrennial elections. 


Woodrow Wilson expressed it thus in his Congressional Government: 


"One of our chief constitutional difficulties is that, 

in opportunities for informing and guiding public 

opinion, the freedom of the Press is greater than 

the freedom of Congress....We look into Correspondents! 

letters instead of into the Congressional Record to 

find out what is a-doing and a-planning in the 

departments....Congress cannot control the officers 

of the executive withcut disgracing them. Its only 

whip is investigation, semi-judicial examination 

into corners suspected to be dirty....It is mani- 

festly a radical defect in our federal system that 

it parcels out power and confuses responsibility as 

it does...." 
This seems to <ot as true as when it was written. Even Bryce, who 
wrote so admiringly of us, remarked upon the "persecution" of the President 
by the press, although without proceeding to analyse the reasons for the 
"persecution." 

Can one escape the conclusion that the cabinet system as practiced 

in Britain is a better system than ours when it comes to enforcing responsi- 
bility without forcing every discussion, every decision, every diplomatic 


or other move in foreign affairs immediately out into the open? The British 
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system provides power to act because it combines executive authority with 
legislative leadership. It provides responsibility because it calls for 
daily accountability to tine exacted representatives of the people. It 
provides freedom to operate with some privacy when needed because along 
with power and responsibility goes the possession of the trust of the 
legislature - until credit is exhausted by blunders. 

(I am aware, parenthetically, that in taking this position, I am 


virtually obliging Quincy Wright to modify two sentences in his The Control 


of American Foreign Relations! He asserts that "American comnentators have 


often...urged reform, usually in the direction of the British cabinet system, 


but their attention has been centered upon domestic affairs. It is an 


extraordinary fact that with regard to the control of foreign affairs, the 
reverse is true!") 

If we insist, as we certainly do, on having our own far different 
system, we must expect to continue to have irresponsibility, hence an 
unofficial inquisition by the press, and therefore a constant pressure for 
revelation of all that goes on in foreign policy. 

Under these circumstances, I can only offer without great optimism 
some summary suggestions as to means of mitigating the evils of our procedures. 
Our system seems to demand the following from the varfous groups concerned: 

1. Public officials are duty bound to go as far as they 

safely can in giving out all possible information, 
especially on broad lines of policy. This is an 
axiom of our system. 


2. Our various information media ought to have a deep 
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“sense of restraint as to what really needs to be 
known in the name of democracy and what really can 
be made known in the name of patriotism, security 
and efficiency. 

3. Congress - well, I hesitate to tackle Congress, but 
Congress would do well to xe-exanite its own sense 
of restraint and to consider its proper duty with 
regard to making secret information public. 

h. As for the citizen, he ought to adopt the viewpoint 
that there are limits on his right to know - and on 
his need to know. He can control his government 
without knowing everything. He can ruin his country 
by knowing everything. Walter Lippmann was right in 
his theoretical view of the public's role, as set 


forth in The Phantom Public, just thirty years ago. 


The citizen is not an executive, is not concerned with 
intrinsic merits, with analysis, with specifics or 
technicalities; rather, the citizen is concerned with 
enforcing a settled constitutional rule of behavior 
and ensuring a government which proluces good results, 
in the large. When the governors depart from con- 
stitutional rule and when they produce bad results, 


the citizen knows it is time to turn out the Ins and 


put in the Outs. 


If these four pieces of advice were followed, we would strike a 
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much happier balance between secrecy and openness in the conduct of 
foreign relations. I am not especially sanguine, however. The advice 
is sound in theory, but I can never forget Grover Cleveland's apothegns 


"it is a condition which confronts us, not a theory!" 
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